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UNCLE IRA’S SUGAR SEASON 


By -EDWIN 


AT was Monday, a_ sharp 
wintry March day with a 
thrashing northwest wind, 
and although the sun was 


shining clear, it seemed 
powerless to soften the 
frozen rutted roads or to 
lower the icy remnants of the winter’s drifts 
that lined the village green. It was maple- 
sugar time in southern Vermont, as was shown 
by the pails hanging from the trees around 
the houses, but they testified by their desolate, 
empty rattle, as the high wind bumped them 
aimlessly from side to side, that the sap was 
not running, and had not run all day. And so 
the store, which never during the year is so 
completely abandoned as in the spring when 
the sap is running, was to-day well filled. 
Even Uncle Ira Pettigrew was there. Noone 
was better known and no one more rarely 
seen at the store, so that he had to give an 
account of himself. 
“Wall, I’m pretty spry fer an old feller. 
I keep pokin’ raound. Ben purty good all 
winter till I got the grip, an’ I hed that awful 
bad. I hain’t missed doin’ my chores though 
not onct, but I hain’t felt so bad never, an’ 
it’s left me awful deef. Naow, f’r instance, 
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I can’t hear that clock tick on the counter 
thar.” 

“No, I don’t s’pose ye kin,” broke in 
Nahum Holt. “That clock hain’t went to 
my certain knowledge sence the night Lem 
Stickney won the raffle over to Sime Jenkins’s 
an’ then kem over here flourishin’ raound 
with them long arms o’ hisen an’ knocked it 
over onter the scales.” 

Uncle Ira looked at him keenly. “TI never 
knew no good to come out er rafflin’,”’ he said. 
“Naow shootin’ turkeys is different, an’ I 
ain’t so deef but what I kin sight a gun yit.” 

Nahum grunted and became much en- 
grossed in pawing over a box of rubber boots, 
while the crowd chuckled silently, for Uncle 
Ira had been the only man in the county who 
for years could consistently outshoot Nahum. 

“But I can’t hear what nobody sez unless 
they talk mighty loud,” he went on, “‘an’ I’ve 
got so’t I talk awful loud myself, mother sez. 
Wall, I’ve wrote to a great doctor out in 
Kansas. He sez in a paper that he kin cure 
deefness with somethin’ or nother that he 
conjured up when he was deef himself. He 
sez it’s funny ther hain’t nobody ever thought 
on it before, they’s been so many deef, an’ 
he sez he kin cure folks thet’s been deef fer 
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years, an’ if that’s so he kin cure me. I hain’t 
ben deef only sence I hed the grip. He sez 
he don’t want no money, but I’ll pay him good 
if he cures me. Say, but ain’t that Oyeama 
the slickest cuss ye ever see? He doos jest 
lam it to them Roussians awful!” 

Uncle Ira absently regarded a disorderly 
heap of cheap trousers and overalls piled 
loosely on the counter as if he saw the 
Manchurian hills and ‘“‘Oyeama” lamming it 
to the Russian battalions over the ridges and 
defiles made by sprawly 
legs. But the mind of 
the store was on the sap 
and the probabilities of a 
good sugar season, and 
as Ira’s wisdom as a 
weather sharp was more 
highly regarded than the 
official tin-framed docu- 
ment from Washington, 
hung daily over the can- 
dy case next the post 
office, his opinion in that 
regard would have been 
more desired than his 
synopsis of his state of 
health or his observations 
on the war in the East. 

“IT didn’t git none er 
the fust run,” observed 
Lem Stickney. ‘‘I wa’n’t 
so spry es I might hev ben 
fust off, and I only fin- 
ished tappin’ aout yist’d’y 
an’ now it’s so blame cold 
ther ain’t nosaprunnin’.” 

“Yew don’t work on 
the Sabbath, dew ye?” 
queried Nahum sharply. 

“T wa’n’t doin’ nothin’ else yist’d’y,” 
drawled Lem, “‘an’ I tapped more’n tew 
hundred trees between sunup an’ tg 

‘“Naow, look ’ere, there ain’t no good in 
that kind er doin’s,” broke in Nahum. ‘I 
don’t b’leeve in workin’ on the Sabbath. 
Six days is nuff fer all any man’d orter do, an’ 
the seventh wa’n’t made fer work—not thet 
I b’leeve in that white church over crost the 
street neether, ner any er that religious busi- 
ness, cause I don’t.” 

The deacon turned and peered anxiously 
over his glasses. He was a silent deacon, and 
rarely heard to testify, but he felt that this 
must not be allowed to pass without protest. 
Twice he opened his mouth and twice it shut 
again, when Uncle Ira suddenly came back 
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from Manchuria and switched the topic back 
to the main track again. 

“Gosh-fer-a-mighty but Friday was a 
lunkin’ day fer sap, wa’n’t it, boys? But I 
don’t b’leeve this is goin’ to be much of a sugar 
season. It’s ben too all-fired hot. Why, the 
summer birds is all here an’ it’s ben most es 
hot es June, an’ now it’s too cold. Say, I'll 
tell ye now. The reel trouble is this: When 
yer have a winter thet’s so cold an’ stiddy as 
this hez ben,an’ so much snow an’ all, the trees 
gits froze clear through 
—froze dry, d’ye under- 
stan’? Why, er course! 
Yer kin freeze clothes, 
can’t ye? Freeze ’em dry. 
An’ it’s that way up in 
the woods, an’ then when 
it thaws there ain’t no sap 
in more’n baout es thick 
es my thumb. The rest 
is all froze dry. We won't 
git no sap outer them 
maples this year, not to 
maount to nothin’.” 

Nahum was in a con- 
troversial mood and had 
a different explanation. 
He asserted that the three 
hot days had baked the 
trees dry. But as the dis- 
cussion seemed likely to 
become warm, Lem Stick- 
ney, sitting by a side win- 
dow on a sugar barrel, 
broke in: 

“*See here, you fellers, 
you’ve ben a bilin’ sap 
all yer days an’ yer don’t 
know nothin’ baout it. 
Look at this maple in this warm corner out 
er the wind whar the sun hits it. The sap’s 
runnin’ here all right. You git yer weather 
right an’ you’ll find them trees ain’t baked 
ner froze half so dry es I be in this doggone 
prohibition state.” 

And the mail having been distributed, he 
spat once more into the sawdust box from his 
perch, unkinked his legs, and asked the usual 
question at the post-office window, which was 
met by the usual answer, ‘‘ Nothing to-day, 
Lem.” 

Uncle Ira finished making one or two 
purchases for ‘‘mother,” brought his horse 
‘round from the shed, and we started together 
up the valley to his mountain home, where I 
was to spend a few days in the sugar woods. 
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I soon noticed that his sudden outburst of 
enthusiastic interest in the Eastern war was a 
constantly recurring theme—that underlying 
the steady flow of quaint information about 
sugaring, farming, herb doctoring, trout fish- 
ing, gunning, most of which has no place 
here, was a current of thought and opinion 
about the various occurrences in the “‘ Rous- 
sian- Japanee 
fuss” that came 
to the surface at 
most unexpected 
timesand places. 
It interrupted 
his retail of vil- 
lage gossip at the 
supper table, it 
burst forth while 
the horses were 
being fed and 
the cows milked, 
and once dur- 
ing family pray- 
ers his thoughts 
seemed to wan- 
der. There was 
a pause, a gasp, 
and then with 
great presence of 
mind he turned 
his comment, 
which had al- 
most popped 
out, into a gen- 
eral petition for 
peace. The last 
thing I heard 
that night when 
I was prepar- 
ing to stow my- 
self away in 
the feather bed 
in the spare 
chamber off the 
“settin’ room” 
was the opinion 
that quavered 
through the shut door as a kind of climax to 
a discussion with his son Aaron over the con- 
dition of a sick cow: ‘‘Why on airth are 
them Roussians takin’ them boats way round 
so fer from home? They might better stayed 
where they was an’ be some use doin’ chores. 
Them fellers ain’t no good. Id like to larn 
*em somethin’ baout shootin’.”’ 

The next day was clear without wind. The 
freezing crispness at dawn began to disappear 








“Often the men take a good drink.”’ 
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rapidly as the sun climbed high and looked 
over the mountains into the narrow valley, the 
hubbly ridges of the frozen roads began to 
soften, and the snow banks to send rapidly 
growing streamlets to swell the brooks again 
into white foamy torrents, filling their beds 
from bank to bank. At all the farms the 
men were early astir and up in the sugar 
orchards, emp- 
tying and clean- 
ing the pails and 
buckets that no 
remnant of the 
last two days’ 
poor run should 
remain to sour 
and _ spoil the 
new, for this 
promised to be 
again a “‘lunkin’ 
day fer sap.” 

In a few of the 
groves the men 
were just tap- 
ping the trees, 
having been be- 
hind their neigh- 
bors when the 
first run of sap 
came a few days 
earlier. They 
were anxious to 
make the most 
of this favora- 
ble shift in the 
weather and 
were hustling 
from tree to tree 
with auger and 
pail full of little 
metal or wood- 
en spouts, now 
slumping thigh 
deep in snow- 
filled pockets, 
now wading 
through muddy 
bogs or climbing over the tougher ribs of the 
rock-built mountain, followed by boys driving 
the horses, the sled piled high with clean 
shining buckets, which leave a sparkling tin 
trail spotted through the woods as they are 
hung to catch the rapidly increasing flow. 

So freely the sap runs that before long the 
horses are making the round again, this time 
with the big gathering tub on the sled, grow- 
ing steadily heavier as the buckets, many of 
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“The building is old, covered with green, mossy shingles. 


“They were grouped in a corner around one or two tubs of clean snow.” 


them already brimming full, are emptied into 
larger pails and poured into the big tub. 
They pull it around through the woods, 
scrabbling through thick underbrush, twisting 
up steep slopes, over rocks, and into deep 
drifts, pausing every few minutes while the 
surrounding groups of trees are relieved of 
their burden and the buckets hung to be 
filled again. Overalls, drabbly and wet, hang 
outside of boots to make a much needed 
watershed, for on these steep slopes the 
footing is uncertain, missteps and slips are 
many, and an open boot top is the inevitable 
receptacle for the overslop of a brimming pail. 
It is hot work in the sun, and often the men 
take a good drink of the fresh cool sap. Only, 
as Joe Meakins said, ‘‘The more I drink, the 
more I want. Sometimes it seems as if I 
drink more’n I put in the tub, only I know my 
dinner strap ain’t so fur ’round.” 

The big storage tanks in the sugarhouses 
begin to fill, fires are started under the 
evaporating pans, and through the entire 
valley, which looks far more spacious in its 
leafless gray spring veil than with its later 


heavy green summer coat, columns of smoke 
appear rising among the trees in the several 
sugar groves, showing where the sugarhouses 
are. Most of them are well up the mountain 
sides. There are three along the slope of 
Netop, two across the valley on Burnt Moun- 
tain, one large one up in Danby Notch near 
the base of Metawee, supplied from two big 
groves facing each other across the narrow 
glen, one or two on the southern slope of the 
valley under Owl’s Head, and two or three 
more down in the open near the farm build- 
ings, all sending their gray smoke wreaths 
straight heavenward in the still gray and 
snow-streaked landscape of this sunny, wind- 
less day. 

Uncle Ira’s sugarhouse is just in the edge 
of the woods well up the mountain above the 
farm buildings. The maple grove massing 
itself on the steep ascending slopes, forms a 
beautiful forest of lofty trees, some of them 
huge old giants that have been growing there 
since when the memory of man goeth not 
back, rearing their lofty trunks in solemn 
perpendiculars sixty feet without a branch, 
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interspersed with lesser trees and saplings, 
weaving a pleasant gray lace-work pattern 
against the blue mountain opposite. The 
snow still lies in banks and lessening drifts 
along the lines of fences in the open, and 
spreads itself in wider masses in the woods 
along the northerly slopes, and where the 
hollows and gul- 
lies have been 
banked full, 
making a white 
dazzle in the sun 
where a few 
weeks later the 
summer foli- 
age will shadow 
everything in 
forest gloom. 
The building 
is old, covered 
with green, mos- 
sy shingles, and 
the rough board- 
ing is full of 
cracks, out of 
which, and out 
of the ventilator 
in the roof, out 
of the door and 
every possible 
opening come 
heavy jets and 
clouds of steam, 
which, joining 
with the smoke 
from the chim- 
ney, rise in a 
white plume 
through the 
woods. Inside is 
fragrant steamy 
mystery. If there 
is a more deli- 
cious, aromatic, 
appetizing smell than that of boiling sap, I 
have yet to discover it, and inside of one of 
these sugarhouses one is bathed in it. The 
place is filled with the sweet opaque cloudy 
vapor. Besides its own characteristic inimi- 
table flavor it seems to carry with it all the 
delicious unspeakably delicate odors of early 
spring in the woods. The song of the birds 
is in it, the flutter of the early moth that 
flickers rarely uncertainly over the snow 
patches. The smell of the rushing white 
water of the near-by little torrent is in it, and 
one breathes it as if to take in all the joy of 
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an early spring day in one long inhalation. 
Not even the smell of fruit, which is better 
than flowers, is so fine. 

The steam rises and thickens and curls in 
swaying eddies, puffed hither and yon by 
sharp cuts of wind from various openings, 
builds itself in dense clouds, obscuring and 
revealing things 
in varying shifts. 
Rays of sunlight, 
shining into the 
cracks and crev- 
ices of the loose 
boarding and 
into the rudely 
patched ventila- 
tor, make opal 
shafts through it, 
giving a dignity 
and importance 
to the little rude 
building and 
touching Uncle 
Ira’s locks with 
a radiant bene- 
diction. 

He was stand- 
ing holding a 
kind of dipper 
over the last of 
the various pans 
into which the 
evaporator Was 
divided, looking 
to see if the sirup 
would “apron,” 
the sign of its be- 
ing thick enough 
to draw off. 

“Hain’t she 
jest bilin’? Wall, 
I guess you ain’t 
never seed noth- 
ing like thart!” 
And he pointed to the sap bubbling furiously 
in the long flat pans. ‘‘ This ain’t much like 
the time farther ’n’ I used to do our bilin’ ina 
big kittle out in the open. Wall, in them days 
we jest hed tew crotched sticks drove in the 
graound with a pole acrost an’ the kittle hung 
in the middle. An’ then we’d hev a chunk of 
pork hitched to a string an’ hung daown inter 
the top of the kittle to keep her from bilin’ 
over. We never bothered to git the scum off, 
an’ ’twould grow inter a ball more’n half’s 
big’s my head, lookin’ like a great warty toad 
agoin’ raound an’ raound an’ raound. 
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‘I ’member one day farther’d left me alone 
to tend the fire, an’ she come to surrup. There 
wa’n’t no sign o’ nobody comin’ back, so I 
thought I’d take her off myself. Wall, ’twas 
a leetle too much fer a twelve-year-old, an’ in 
abaout a minute I hed my right boot filled 
with the bilin’ hot stuff. I didn’t do no more 
work fer a spell that spring. It took me a 
minute or so to git that boot off, an’ then I 
didn’t hev much skin left on my foot. There 
wa’n’t nothin’ else to do es fur es I could see, 
so I struck out fer home with that biled foot 
bare in the snow, an’ you kin guess I was 
bawlin’ some.” 

He filled a two-quart dipper more than 
half full of heavy sirup, twelve pounds to 
the gallon, took it out and set it on a snow- 
drift. 

‘Thar, let it cool down so ’t ’twon’t burn 
ye an’ then drink that.” 

His eye was on me, and I saw that to fail 
here would be confession. To drink it down 
without a breath would create no comment, 
perhaps no thought at all further than in- 
nocent pride that I had found it good. But 
to fail was to be branded as no better than a 
summer boarder. So I drew a long breath 
and did not tell him how good it was until I 
could see my face in the bottom of the dipper. 


It seems to be true, what all maple-sugar 
makers say, that one cannot be made sick by 
it—at least in the woods. 

“Say, but ain’t them Japanees the neatest 


little devils ye ever heared on? Gol rye, it’s 
es good es goin’ to the fa’r the way they pester 
them Roussians,” said the old man as he led 
the way inside, but his return from the East 
was this time as abrupt as his departure. — 

“Wall, I guess the old lady needs a leetle 
more to chew on. She ain’t talkin’ the way 
she’d orter,” he said, dropping on the floor 
before the fire door. A glow of red light 
shone on his face as, kneeling in the shadowy 
corner, he opened the door and stuffed the 
fire box full again of cord-wood sticks. He 
chuckled with pride as he came stiffly to his 
feet again, while almost instantly the foamy 
sap was puffed like a feather bed as the 
quick-kindling white birch began to crackle 
and roar. 

“Don’t she jest talk right up real sassy? 
Wall, now, if she ain’t a lady, I guess there 
ain’t none raound here,” he said as he deftly 
kicked the draft shut just in time to prevent 
the sap from boiling over. ‘‘Oh, there’s work 
tendin’ her to keep her right up to the handle, 
an’ don’t you fergit that. She’s a good one. 


They don’t make no better, but she wa’n’t 
nawthin’ to what she is now before Aaron an’ 
I got to tinkerin’ on her up. He conjured up 
that business over thar at that end fer a 
heater, an’ when he got that fixed she’d bile 
double. Folks come from all raound to see 
her. Now thars that seat over thar, I fixed 
that up good an’ strong so’s to hev a place to 
set down when we was bilin’ nights, an’ wall, 
they got that all wore out so many on ’em 
comin’ an’ settin’ thar jest to see her bile. 

“T never shall fergit, three year ago I was 
over to Bridgeboro to the fa’r ’n’ I never hed 
such a good time in my life. I was walkin’ 
through the great room, an’ I saw one of these 
machines an’ a young feller standin’ thar, an’ 
I sez, ‘Wall, b’gosh, yer got it, ain’t ye!’ The 
feller that makes these machines he’d sent 
them thar with that young feller, an’ he wa’n’t 
much good; he couldn’t talk much. Oh, I 
found aout who he was, an’ he found aout 
who I was, an’ I s’pose I stood thar awatchin’ 
while more’n a hundred folks went by, ’n’ I 
vum I don’t b’leeve none of ’em knew whether 
twas a ’vaporator er a saw buck. That 
young feller didn’t say nothin’, so ba’mby I 
told ’em, an’ I hadn’t been there more’n 
fifteen minutes ‘fore I’d sold tew o’ them 
machines fer that feller. He wa’n’t much 
good; he couldn’t talk none. They wanted 
me to take the agency fer raound here, an’ I 
s’pose I might, but land! I’ve got my chores 
to do an’ I don’t git raound es much es I used 
to. I’m gittin’ kinder old an’ shif’less. Say, 
but Nicholas would a got hurt some if he’d 
ben to home when that feller blew up his 
carstle with a bum. Oh, Roussia’s afraid!” 

With new shift of his mind to other-world 
troubles, Uncle Ira went to the door to get 
a look at the weather. The sap was still 
running well, but he noted that it was “‘hazin’ 
up dretful fast an’ gittin’ too warm,” and he 
ventured the prediction that ‘“‘we’d git a 
change to cold by morning unless it stayed 
stiddy, and that it was more’n likely to git so 
hot the sap would be buddy.” This, coupled 
with hints of such varied possibilities as 
thunderstorms and blizzards and chances of 
the wind coming out of a great many more 
quarters than there are in a whole, made it 
seem quite likely that his predictions might 
be in part fulfilled. From his considerations 
of the outlook for the present season he 
became reminiscent. 

“Two year ago was the best year we ever 
hed. Thesapdidrunawful. I stayed in that 
saphouse tew days an’ tew nights an’ didn’t 
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sleep a wink. The last part it got pretty 
tough, but I kep’ atrampin’. I didn’t dast to 
lay down on that seat not a minute, hard as 
’tis, an’ I biled daown more’n a hundred an’ 
fifty barrels o’ sap. Wall, in them tew weeks 
we hed more’n three hundred dollars—hed it 
in the bank, an’ nuff surrup left fer all we’d 
want an’ to give away. But, say, Rous- 
sia’s pore. They 
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would defy the skill of the best city confec- 
tioners to equal. Mother and Alvira and the 
girls had been busy all the morning, and the 
rooms even into the darkened parlor were 
lined with plates and platters, milk pans and 
trays, on tables and chairs, sewing machine 
and melodeon, ready to be carefully packed 
and sent to a few old customers in the far- 

away towns and 





hain’t got no 
gumption. Them 
fellers’s ben kep’ 
under so long it’s 
*baout time fer 
‘em to speak up. 
If they kin git 
out er this fuss 
now kinder de- 
cent they’d bet- 
ter, ‘cause, by 
mighty, them 
Japanees they 
ain’t agoin’ to let 
’em alone not a 
minute. But 
then,” he added 
reflectively, ‘I 
read in the paper 
the other day 
that they is tryin’ 
to passa law now 
to git things all 
ekal an’ right.” 
He seemed 
content with this 
solution for the 
woes of the 
world,and began 
carrying in a few 
armfuls of wood. 
Aaron and the 
boys just then 
arrived with an- 
other tub full of 
sap and reported that the dinner horn had 
sounded, so Uncle Ira stopped only to fix the 
fire to care for itself for an hour, and then 
led the way down the winding boggy road 
through the side hill meadow to the house. 
We found the table not yet set, for they had 
been “‘sugaring off’? on the kitchen stove, 
boiling the amber sirup, stirring it deftly in 
saucers, and molding it into various scallop- 
edged hearts, stars, and circles, or, with the 
help of carefully chosen butternut meats from 
the row of trees lining the road near the house, 
making it into a famous butternut candy that 





“ He began to carry in a few armfuls of wood.” 
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cities. Uncle Ira 
lets the girls have 
what they can 
make in_ this 
way, furnishing 
the sirup, and 
thereon depends 
chiefly their pin 
money for the 
year, although 
they add a little 
to this later in 
the season by 
making more 
such candy for 
summer board- 
ers at the village. 

Maple _ per- 
vades everything 
in the household. 
It is served in 
huge pitchers 
with flapjacks at 
breakfast. The 
coffee is sap 
coffee, made with 
sap instead of 
water, and _ sur- 
prisingly good, 
just sweet 
enough for the 
average palate, 
with a queer 
pleasant woodsy 
flavor. Sirup is 
served in deep dishes for a sauce at supper. 
The apple pie is sweetened with maple, the 
cake is frosted with it; it is given to you at 
all times in big saucers hot from the stove, 
and you are expected to stir it violently for 
yourself into thick creamy candy, to eat it, 
and to ask for more. 

“T guess I’m the greatest hand there is to 
eat it,” said Alvira. ‘I’m at it all the time ’n’ 
I think it’s real nice and tasty. Why, it seems 
as good as a treat—jest as if it hed come from 
somewhere.” 

Near the house the smaller boys had built a 
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miniature evaporator. They constructed a 
real “arch,” calmly appropriating some new 
bricks that had been bought to rebuild a 
chimney, and, of course, breaking them up 
with perfect freedom as far as they considered 
it necessary to make a good job. With a 
couple of lengths of old stovepipe and a flat 
pan that they had discovered somewhere, they 
completed the equipment and were ready for 
business day or night. A quaint and striking 
picture they made in the late twilight under 
the trees between the house and the barn, their 
little black shadowy figures flitting busily 
about in the smoky gloom, which now and 
then, as they fed the fire, was dashed with a 
glow of light. It was a very real business for 
them, and they are proud of their bottles of 
somewhat dubious-looking sirup ranged on a 
shelf in the cellarway. 

One night, two or three days later, when it 
happened there had been a heavy run of sap 
and the storage tanks were full, making it 
necessary to “bile nights,” a group of boys 
and girls from the neighboring farmhouses 
who were spending the evening going about 
from one sugar camp to another drifted in to 
see Uncle Ira. He had “‘laid off for a spell” 
during the afternoon while Alvira tended the 
fire, and he evidently had stolen a nap, 
although he wouldn’t own it, and now he was 
on duty until midnight, when Aaron was to 
relieve him. 

His genial face lighted with a warm 
welcome, as it would have in any case, for 
that is his nature, but firing at night is lonely, 
tedious work, and doubtless his visitors were 
specially welcome. He knew how to enter- 
tain them. Very soon he had some sirup 
“jest right to wax,” and, filling one or two 
big dippers, he produced a bunch of spoons 
from some pocket, evidently not entirely un- 
prepared for such nocturnal visits. Quickly 
they were grouped in a corner around one or 
two tubs of clean snow that the boys had been 
bringing in, pouring the hot sirup in trickling 
driblets, sometimes trying to write their names 
in awkward letters over the white snow. 


Now, there may be somewhere on earth a 
delicacy to compare with maple wax on snow, 
but it is not recorded that the son of any mor- 
tal—who has ever lifted these stringy blobs 
of amber sweetness and, raising his head hen 
fashion, let them drop into his open mouth, 
there to dwell for a moment with delicious 
snowy coolness, yet holding a trace of steamy 
warmth, and then to disappear like a fragrant 
breath—has ever believed there could be. 
Taste there reaches the ultimate. The no- 
tion of anything finer is not to be considered. 
It is a contradiction in terms. The only pos- 
sible emotion is to want more. 

The youngsters made a pleasing picture as 
they huddled merrily over the wax-making in 
the black steamy room, lighted only by one 
or two small kerosene lamps. At times the 
steam would envelop and hide them all as 
they moved about, and suddenly their shad- 
ows, thrown by the light in the far corner, 
would loom up in huge dancing shapes in 
the vapor before one, while the roar of the 
crackling fire and the hissing and bubbling 
of the boiling sap would make the voices 
sound as immaterial and mysterious as their 
strange shadows looked. And again a shift 
would show dancing eyes and laughing, happy 
faces peering into the foamy pans through the 
filmy, shadowless clouds. 


Uncle Ira was right. The run of sap 
proved to be less than half that of an aver- 
age year, when a turn to overwarm weather 
started the buds swelling and the season was 
over. The spouts were collected, the pails 
and buckets were gathered up, cleaned, and 
piled in long tiers in the sugarhouse, the 
evaporators turned over and covered up, and 
the place left dark and cheerless until the next 
year. Willie and Bennie had to dismantle 
their arch, and the girls had little more to do 
to finish their candy orders. At the store the 
regulars could resume their accustomed places 
and their discussion of current topics, while on 
the farms began the regular routine of spring 
work. 
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By EDITH BARNARD 


AREAT was the anger of the 
Bishop of Chalons when a 
messenger, riding hard and 
fast, brought tidings of the 
return of Oudart, Count of 
Langrenay, from the wars 
of the emperor. Scarce 
thirty days had passed since this turbulent 
lord had crossed the river Marne, yet already 
had he quarreled with all of his neighbors, 
and broken the Truce of God, proclaimed 
by our bishop a twelvemonth before. Worse 
still, he had refused to do homage to his 
suzerain, and therein lay the secret of my 
lord bishop’s anger. For the lands of Lan- 
grenay, and of Callanches, Maleuse, and 
many others as rich, were held in fief of the 
counts of Créviézes, and the present lady of all 
was none other than the niece of the bishop, 
the young Countess Garsendis. A trouble- 
some ward she had been, since the death of her 
father, five years before; but my lord bishop 
had performed the tasks of his guardianship 
well. By arms or persuasion he had won all 
her men to do homage, save only this lord of 
Langrenay, who had been fighting in distant 
wars, and of whom, as men said, the land was 
well rid. Now, by reason of this Truce of 
God, her lands were well husbanded; for since 
none might fight on four days of each week, 
her serfs turned to the fields, and wealth and 
peace reigned in place of poverty, oppression, 
and carnage. Encouraged by this smiling 
prosperity, suitors crowded for the hand of the 
Countess Garsendis, and a marriage would 
even now have been made with the Count of 
Puligny, or the Lord Girart of Gui, had not 
the maiden proved headstrong and declared 
she would have neither one, since one was a 
graybeard and the other a weakling. 

‘Bring me a man who is young, strong, and 
brave, who will love me and rule me, my lord, 
and him will I wed,’ was the message she 
sent to her uncle the bishop. 


My lord bishop laughed, for suitors were 
plentiful, and he liked her spirit, which re- 
sembled his own. Now that this Oudart was 
back, however, matters were changed, for 
Oudart brought fighting and quarreling with 
him, offended his neighbors, stormed about 
with his soldiers for pastime, rode over the 
newly cleared fields, and refused to bend 
knee to the young Countess Garsendis. Here 
was trouble indeed for the bishop, who, if 
the lady were married, need have troubled 
himself not at all. 

I, Ambrosius, was engaged in the library, 
copying the writings of our great Augustine, 
when my lord bishop sent for me. I was to go 


to the castle of Langrenay to command this 
Oudart to cease his turbulence, to render his 
homage where it was due, and to proclaim to 
him the Truce of God, which latter I was to 
enforce, even by refusing him the benefits of 


Mother Church, if need be. I therefore 
rode, with twelve men at arms, as _ befitted 
a bishop’s messenger, to the high-perched 
castle of Langrenay. 

I found the Lord Oudart a big, stalwart, 
roistering fellow, as quick to laughter as to 
anger, and over-quick to both; a man who 
must fight, not alone for mere love of fighting, 
but because the red blood surged so hotly 
within him that it drove him to action of some 
sort, and fighting was always at hand. He 
had straight black brows that met across his 
forehead, and black eyes before which men 
quailed. 

To the first of my messages he declared that 
he had picked no quarrel with his neighbors, 
but that the offense was theirs. At the second 
he laughed. He would hold no lands of a 
forceless maid; he was master of Langrenay 
by virtue of his own good will and strong arm. 
What cared he for a woman—save, indeed, for 
a wench with bright eyes and a merry laugh, 
who would give back a kiss or two, and as 
much to the next man? If this Countess 
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Garsendis would have homage of him, let her 
win it, or send some one to him who could. 
Such was the message he had sent her already, 
and he thought himself bold and safe, since 
the lady had neither husband nor father. 

To my third message he listened amazed. 
What was this Truce of God? What! might 
no man fight from sunset of Wednesday until 
daylight of Monday? Must a man take off 
his helm and lay off his sword because it was 
Friday, forsooth? Ifa man’s enemy fall into 
his hands on a Saturday, must he allow him 
to pass, because of this meddling of priests? 
’*Sblood! was this a man’s world, or a shelter 
for cowards? 

Great was my difficulty in persuading him 
to the will of the bishop. It was only by use 
of threats that the Church’s anathema should 
fall on him and his house and his men that I 
finally won him. Even this task was light, 
however, compared with that other of making 
him give homage to his rightful overlord. I 
was beginning to despair of accomplishing 
this when the Countess Garsendis herself 
interfered. 

Oudart came home one night storming and 
fuming. He had been defending a ford over 
which his neighbor, the Count of Maleuse, 
must pass when he left his own land on the 
east. 


This Oudart declared he should not do, 
for no better reason than that he liked not the 


gentleman’s stature. So they fought until 
Wednesday’s sun had set on their quarrel, 
and both must withdraw until Monday. 
Therefore did Oudart storm at his men, and 
scowl at me, and sit long at his board, drink- 
ing cup after cup, until the moon rose so high 
that it flooded the room with light, paling the 
torches, streaming over the straw on the floor 
and the half-drunken men at the board, 
leaving only Oudart in shadow, as he lounged 
back, surly and sulky. 

I had withdrawn to the fire, for a chill was 
stealing in, and I had my compline to say. 
The great hall was quiet, save for the snores of 
the men and the clash now and then of a cup 
or a sword, when an uproar arose in the court- 
yard below. Oudart roused and swore, and 
the men awoke as the noise drew nearer. 
The curtain that hung at the end of the hall 
was pulled aside, and there came in a pro- 
cession the strangest that I, Ambrosius, have 
ever beheld. 

The folk from the courtyard crowded into 
the room, a few bearing torches, all trying to 
see first the prize held by four soldiers—a 
maid. The four held their spears in a 
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square, within which she walked, and if they 
had brought in an angel from heaven the 
men at the board and the others would not 
have been more amazed. 

I know naught of women, but this one, I 
am sure, was fairer than most. She wore a 
rough garment of green, short and simple, 
such as the daughters of serving men wear; 
her face shone white above it, and her hands 
were white, too, and small. Her lips were 
red, and now open and smiling; her eyes, 
which I afterwards knew for blue, looked 
black and bright, and moved over the hall, 
seeking some one. But the wonder and glory 
of this maid was her hair. Saint Estevéne! 
what hair she had! I have seen, in the spring- 
time, the little soft oak buds unfold; they are 
pink or brown or red, a color that holds all 
three and is neither one. Such was her hair, 
rosy brown, unlike all else save the tender 
oak buds, and it fell in great ropes to the hem 
of her garment. 

Other men at arms back of her held a great 
grizzled fellow, in armor of fine make and 
embroidered mantle, who looked like a soldier 
experienced; still others led in a young boy 
dressed as a page. The man and the boy 
resented the touch of the soldiers. But the 
maid was searching for some one, and gave as 
little heed to the four men who guarded her as 
to those who crowded to see her. 

Oudart had stirred at the tumult, but since 
had not moved. Her eyes found him at last, 
the only man seated. Then her voice rang 
out, sweet and clear, carrying up to the beams 
of the roof, filling the hall with its music. 

“Ah, my Lord Oudart, what fear you must 
have of the Countess of Créviézes, that your 
men thus surround her defenseless messenger! 

At the taunt Oudart sprang to his feet, and 
the maid laughed. I moved from the chimney 
toward Oudart, for verily I thought that he, 
in his wrath, would do some rash act which 
would break my lord bishop’s truce, and I 
wished to remind him of the bishop’s com- 
mands and the power which I held. 

“What is this?” cried Oudart. 
this woman here?” 

The maid answered: “I came at my lady’s 
command, and would ask hospitality, but am 
met by your men with violence.” 

Oudart motioned aside the four men who 
held her, leaned with both hands on the board, 
and frowningly watched her. 

“The Countess Garsendis has received 
your message, Lord Oudart, that she must win 
your homage if she would have it. As you 
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know—else would you not have sent such a 
message—she has neither father nor husband, 
alas! to do battle for her. In these four days 
of peace, when, thanks to her uncle the 
bishop, no man may fight, my lady the 
countess has sent me, her messenger, to try 
to persuade you to your duty, since force she 
has not to use.” 

“She sends me a woman’s commands by a 
woman—me?” 

“ Aye.” 

“She thinks I will hear them?” 

“‘ Aye.” 

Oudart glared in amazement; then, “‘Who 
are these others?” he asked. 

“My lady’s steward, Philippot le Bouc, and 
her page.” 

Oudart left his place, and stood in front 
of the maid. He was a tall man, but her 
eyes met his, and had not a great way to 
look up. 

“And who are you?” he asked. 

“T am called Jehanota,” she said. 

“‘Jehanota!” His voice was scornful and 
doubting. “‘Jehanota! So is my_ kitchen 
maid called!” 

“And I, too!” she laughed. Then as 
Oudart stood frowning, resentful: 

“‘T have come a long way, my lord!” 

“Unbidden,” he replied. 

“T cannot return to-night!” 

‘This is no woman’s household.” 

I saw the maid’s brave look falter a little, 
and as she was a messenger from my lord 
bishop’s niece, I spoke. 

“Come, my Lord Oudart,” I said, “ what 
knight can refuse a lodging and food to a 
woman who comes on an errand of peace? 
Free the men with her, and treat all with 
courtesy.” 

Priests’ words!” said Oudart. 

“And what would knights’ words be?” 
asked the maid. Oudart’s look met her eyes; 
they were laughing and mocking. 

“Will ma dame Jehanota, and these her 
companions, be my guests till to-morrow?” 
He held out his hand, and the maid laid hers 
in it; then Oudart led her to the board, and 
they feasted. That night the maid slept in 
the topmost room of the tower, and the big 
steward, armed, lay across the door of her 
chamber. 

The next morning Oudart rose early and 
went to the hunt, so that when the maid 
Jehanota came into the hall her host was not 
there to receive her. I saw the red rise in her 
cheeks, but she said not a word of his absence, 
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and sat in the window, looking out over the 
fields and the forest, down on the houses 
huddled close to the base of the rock upon 
which rose the castle. Sometimes she looked 
at the courtyard below, where the little page 
was wrestling and playing with the younger 
lads. She had sat thus an hour or more 
when I heard a horse cross the drawbridge, a 
clatter of hoofs on the stones of the courtyard, 
and I saw her lean back from the window, her 
hand at her throat. In a moment Oudart 
came into the hall, alone. I, being a priest, 
had a right to hear what they might say, so I 
stayed by the fire on the settle, which hid me 
from view. 

Oudart stopped when he saw her bright 
hair at the window; but the maid did not 
move, so he crossed the room and stood 
before her. I knew when she looked at him, 
for I was so near that I heard his indrawn 
breath. I would like to have seen her eyes. 
It seemed minutes before they spoke. Then 
her sweet, mocking voice said: 

“Did my lord kill all the boars that he 
returns so soon?” 

“Tt is not soon,” said Oudart. There was 
silence again for a while, then Oudart asked: 

“Why came you here?” 

“Tt was the will of the Countess Gar- 
sendis,” she said. 

“Had you no fear?” 

“Fear? What is fear, my lord?” 

“T know not,” replied Oudart. 

“Nor I,” said the maid. 

“Why came you here?” he asked again. 

“The Countess Garsendis is hard pressed, 
my Lord Oudart.” 

“cc How ? ” 

“Her uncle the bishop would have her 
marry.” 

“Tis a maid’s part!” 

“So they say! But she is offered an old 
man, a hard, stern, wicked old man, or a half- 
idiot boy.” 

“Tis a choice, at least!” 

“Think you so? That rests with you, my 
lord!” Oudart started; I heard his sword 
clash on the floor. 

“How can that be?” he exclaimed. 

“Tf my lady’s lands are at peace, in 
prosperity, rich, she may choose whom she 
will. If she has rebellious vassals, sedition 
and strife, then must she marry the old man, 
for he can control where she cannot.” 

“Ah!” I could hear his scorn. “Then she 
prefers the weakling!” 

The maid sprang to her feet, and her voice 
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was angry, its laughter and mocking quite 
gone. 

“Nay! She prefers neither one! She will 
wed where she wills, and as yet she wills 
not!” 

“But why not?” asked Oudart. 
only a woman!” 

“Nothing more, that is true,” laughed the 
maid. ‘‘None the less, the lady would 
choose for herself, sir!” 

Oudart laughed. ‘“’Tis a curious idea, 
by Our Lady! Would you do so, too, Jeha- 
nota?” 

‘As my lady does, I do, my lord.” 

“What! In all things?” 

“Tn all things.” 

“Then if your lady marries the old man?” 

“T marry an old man, too; or a weakling, if 
she marries the other.” 

“Nay! Mother of God! That is not right! 
Why should you?” 

“As my lady does, Ido. I have sworn it.” 

I knelt on the settle, and looked over its 
back, for well I knew that the two would see 
none but each other. The maid was standing, 
leaning against the gray stone of the wall, her 
hands at her sides, little fists, her blue eyes 
looking out to the blue sky. Oudart was 
seated before her, on the window ledge. As I 
looked, he leaned forward, and touched the 
end of her bright hair. She turned at the 
motion, and Oudart drew back. 

“Tell me, Jehanota,” he said, “what 
manner of man you would choose.” 

She turned again to the window. ‘Ah, a 
brave man! A knight, just and true; one 
tall and strong; one gentle and fierce. A 
man who could rule me, yet one who would 
love me and none other.” Shelaughed. “A 
man like many another man, in fact!” 

“How tall, Jehanota?” 

“Oh, as tall as—as yourself, my lord!” 

“And how strong, Jehanota?” 

“Oh, as strong as—nay, I know not!” 

He touched her hair again; his face was 
white, his eyes red and burning. ‘You love 
your Countess Garsendis?” he asked. 

The maid gave a little shrug. “As she 
loves me!” 

“Then you love her not?” 

“Nay, I love her well enough. Not so 
well as I could love another.” 

“What other, Jehanota?” 

She shook her head, as if she had not heard. 
“Sometimes we are the best of friends, my 
lord, but sometimes, alas! she leads me into 
trouble.” 


**She is 
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“As now?” 

“T am not in trouble now,” she laughed, 
and moved away. “I am on a peaceful 
errand, in the castle of the brave Lord 
Oudart, a knight just and true, tall and 
strong, fierce and gentle—” She heard 
Oudart close behind her, turned quickly, and 
faced him. His hands were reaching out 
toward her, but she did not tremble or 
shrink. ‘And gentle!” she said again. It 
was Oudart who stepped back. 

“Why came you here?” he asked, for the 
third time. 

“T have told you my own reason, mine. 
For the rest, none other could do the errand so 
well.” 

“You wished to come, you came willingly. 
You would not come at her bidding alone, 
Jehanota!” 

She laughed. 
lord?” 

“ Hunt?” 

“Aye. Why do you hunt the boar and the 
stag? Is it for the beauty of tusk or antler?” 

“Nay!” He spoke wonderingly. 

“Ts it to rid the country of them?” 

“There are always more!” 

“True. Then why do you hunt, my lord?” 

“Death of a dog! It is the hunt, the 
chase!” he exclaimed. 

“Aye!” She laughed, and ran from the 
hall, leaving Oudart standing bewildered— 
bewitched, too. 

The next day he ordered jousting and feast- 
ing, and for the day after a hunt, and the 
maid Jehanota was queen and lady of all. 
Philippot le Bouc kept as near her as he 
could, and the little page, too; but it was 
Oudart who guarded her, rode with her, 
feasted her. I could see that he hung on her 
chatter as he never listened to words of mine. 

She talked a great deal, and laughed and 
clapped her hands at the jousting. Oudart’s 
great black horse slipped and fell with him 
once, and the maid turned away, hid her face 
in her hands, and came out all rosy red. He 
gave her his victor’s garland on the point of 
his lance, and that night she sat crowned at 
the feast. When the men had eaten and 
drunk for three hours, and had fallen asleep 
at the board—all save I—and they two were 
as wholly alone as if no one were near, her 
talk and sweet laughter ceased, and they sat 
in silence, she with her little white hands on 
the arms of her chair, her face turned up 
toward the beams overhead, where moon 
shadows hid from the flickering rays of the 
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fire. 
watching her from under his black brows. I 
think an hour passed so, when the maid 


Oudart sat back in the darkness, 


stirred; then Oudart sprang to his feet. The 
movement awakened the steward, and the 
maid Jehanota went up to her room in the 
tower. 

The next day, coming home from the hunt, 
the path led through an open green place in 
the forest, where the sun wavered down on 
some fragile pink spring flowers. When the 
maid saw them she jumped from her horse, 
knelt on the grass and plucked them, and went 
home with both hands full of blossoms. As 
she passed up the stairway of the castle, a 
few fell behind her, and Oudart, stooping, 
gathered them up. A young lad from the 
stables stood near; perhaps he had so picked a 
blossom himself, or seen other swain do so. 
As that may be, he laughed, and Oudart 
turned quickly, an incarnation of fury, 
buffeted the lad, and sent him sprawling half- 
way across the courtyard, where he fell on the 
round stones, bruised and bleeding. 

At supper that night Oudart was surly and 
silent. The maid Jehanota soon left the 
board, and sat on the window ledge as before; 
but now the courtyard was empty, and the 
moon’s light hung like a silver web over the 
landscape. She sat in the window, dreaming, 
her folded hands in her lap, until Oudart, 
grown restless, drew near. 

“You have treated me well, my Lord 
Oudart, and so shall I tell my lady to-mor- 
row,” she said. 

“To-morrow?” asked Oudart. 

“Tis the last day of this week’s Truce of 
God,” she said in explanation. 

“Well?” 

“Well?” she mimicked him. ‘Well enough 
if I go!” 

“ Why?” 

“Why and why and why! I came as a 
peaceful messenger, but well I know that if I 
overstay the time of Truce, I shall stay as a 
prisoner of war. Therefore, I go to-morrow. 
That is why.” 

Oudart stood silent before her, looking out 
at the moonlight. She spoke again, softly. 

“T wish that I had some other word for the 
Countess Garsendis, my lord.” Still Oudart 
kept silence. “I wish I might tell her that 
you would do homage, my lord!” 

“That she might wed whom she will!” 
exclaimed Oudart in scorn. 

“Aye!” said the maid, and looked down at 
her hands in herlap. Oudart turned, and the 
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sight of her bent head with its soft ruddy hair, 
or the sound of her voice, or the meaning and 
vision hidden between her words, aroused 
something within him which had been born 
and had grown, within these three days, to a 
mastering passion. The vehemence that he 
had spent in his fighting now poured through 
his loving, and, also, he knew for the first time 
love’s sister passion. His great frame shook 
with a jealousy of something unknown. 

“‘Jehanota,” he cried, “you would wed, 
too! Tis for that reason you came!” The 
maid’s head bent lower. “Whom would you 
wed, Jehanota? Tell me, whom would you 
wed?” 

She looked out of the window, her face as 
pale as the moonlight. 

“You came at no bidding of Countess 
Garsendis,” he cried in his agony. “You 
came not to plead cause of hers. You came 
to persuade me to yield to a woman, me, that 
you might wed as you fancy. Who is the 
man, Jehanota? Look at me! Look at me! 
Tell me, I say, who is the man that you 
love?” 

Then indeed the maid looked at him, fair 
and full, and straightway hid her face in her 
hands. Oudart fell on his knees before her, 
and buried his face in her lap. 

It was she, womanlike, who moved first. 
When he felt her soft touch on his hair he 
captured both hands, and kissed their pink 
palms, and I think would have kissed her face, 
too, but she drew back, just out of his reach. 

“Jehanota,” he said, his voice choking, 
“‘T will kneel to her, fight for her, die for her, 
if she will give thee to me!” 

“She will give me to thee.” 

“She loves thee?” 

‘She will love thee for loving me!” 

“Thou art sure she will let me wed thee?” 

“T will wed thee, Oudart.” 

“T love thee, I love thee, Jehanota! 
thee!” 

She smiled at him, and when I saw the 
glory of her eyes I bethought me of my neg- 
lected prayers. 

The next day he rode with her to the border 
of his land, he and all his men; and I rode 
with them as became the bishop’s proxy. 
When we reached the edge of the domain 
of Langrenay all dismounted, and I heard 
Oudart say: 

“T shall kneel to her, and ask her for thee, 
Jehanota.” 

She replied: ‘Until one week has passed, 
a Dieu,” and went as she had come, afoot, the 
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armed steward and the little page to guard 
her. 

One week, she said; but in truth the week 
seemed, to those at Langrenay, of a Lenten 
forty days, in such a mood was Oudart. No 
hungry lion seeking a mate was ever in worse 
humor. No one could please him, and 
happy were those who had wit to flee before 
his displeasure. There were broken bones 
and cracked heads to bear witness to his fury. 
He hunted wildly, rode madly, sat long hours 
in the shadow, mooned in the window seat 
where his lady had sat; and I came on him 
once lying face down in the sunny space in the 
woods where the pink flowers grew. He kept 
his men busy polishing armor and rubbing the 
horses, but their best work did not please him. 

When the day came for riding to Créviézes, 
he was up before dawn, and I heard him 
shouting and cursing at those in the court- 
yard. He rode in front of the company, and 
we had much to do to keep pace with him; 
but when we beheld the towers of Créviézes 
over the tree tops his mood changed. He 
drew in his horse, sent a herald before, and we 
rode to the castle drawbridge in good order. 

We were met by the steward, and the men 
of the castle were drawn up to receive us. 
Riding into the courtyard, we prepared to 
dismount, when I heard Oudart exclaim. 
Little wonder! for from under the arch’s 
shade came a woman cloaked in a great white 
mantle who had ropes of soft hair the color of 
little pink oak buds. 

“‘Jehanota!” cried Oudart. She stood at 
his horse’s side, and held his stirrup with both 
little hands. She smiled up into his face and 
said: 

“T would do my Lord Oudart this service!” 

He laughed, and dismounted, but before 
he could touch her she fled. Then Oudart 
marshaled his men into order, and the 
steward led us within. When we reached the 
great hall, I saw a bevy of ladies on the dais 
at the end, and men at arms standing in 
place, then I watched Oudart. He walked as 
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one unaware where he was, and looked from 
one face to another among the maids, seeking 
the one he knew. For the central figure, the 
Countess Garsendis, he cared not at all; so he 
looked at her last, having come quite close to 
the dais without finding among her ladies the 
one whom he sought. I think he would not 
have looked at her even then if his liege lady 
had not moved forward and unwound a veil 
which she wore. Then, when he saw her 
rosy face, Oudart stopped so suddenly that 
his men, walking back of him, jostled against 
each other, their armor clashing. 

“‘Jehanota!” The name came in a whisper, 
but she heard. 

“My lord may call me so,” she laughed, and 
blushed rosier. 

Thus they stood facing each other, and as 
they looked I saw her grow pale, as pale as on 
the night when they talked in the window. 
Oudart’s black brows drew together. All in 
the hall watched them breathlessly; then 
Oudart’s sword flashed out, and he turned to 
his men. 

“Come,” he cried, “‘let us return! 
been tricked!” 

The voice that we all remembered rang out 
incommand: “Stop, Oudart! Stop, my Lord 
Oudart! Do homage to me, your lady, as I 
have done service to you, my lord. I held 
your stirrup but now in the courtyard—l, 
Garsendis!” 

When we took in the meaning of this, a 
shout went up from every manof us, and 
the ladies laughed and clapped their hands. 
Oudart stood as one turned to stone; but 
when the shouts died away he went up to his 
lady, knelt before her, and laid his sword at 
her feet. He held up his right hand, which 


I have 


she took between both her own; then, bend- 
ing down, she kissed his forehead. 

He looked up into her face, and tried to 
speak, but could not. 
swered his question. 

“T will give thee the maid Jehanota,” she 
said. 


She, laughing, an- 
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F SPRING & 
: HEARKENED at dawn to the call of the Spring, ES 
a 86D 


The voice of a spirit, 
ape And my soul leapt up like a wildwood thing, 


Like a hawk from its tirret. 


She is calling me out to the open wold, 

To the scurrying hollow, pss) 
To the violets dim in the dead leaf gold 

Where the white wings follow. 
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tt, All the blue April pools are adance and alive 
With thrips and with midges, | « 
\4 Dumb shimmering mites that equally thrive 6 
(@ ete As the merle on the ridges. 
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The merle sits atilt on the rotten-wood rail, 
Blithe heart for his booting, 
Toling me out to the gypsy trail 


With his mocado fluting. 


The merryman Wind I will have for my mate, 
On the moorland reeling, 
And a journeying shadow when day is late, 


With a cloud for my shieling. 
The Stars overhead will lamp me to bed, 
A pilgrim unladen; FE 
A The wayfaring Tree my guild brother will be a3 
And the Lark my glee maiden. 
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F I were Pan upon a day in spring, 
Some morning when the gold was in the sky, 

In some remote ravine among the hills, 
As slowly as the purple of the peaks 
Dissolved before the footfall of the sun, 
I would emerge and take on form and voice 
And be myself the dreamer and the dream. 
I would go down beside the brawling brooks 
That leap from dizzy ledges in the air 
And plash among the bowlders far below, 
Filling the canyon with reverberant sound; 
And in that rushing murmur I would hear 
A hidden throb of music large and slow, 
The rhythm whereto from chaos rose the world 
To power and meaning and majestic form. 
I would take heed of winds and budding leaves, 
And of the sap that mounts to meet the sun 
By the dark stairway in the tree’s deep heart. 
All the sweet life of tasseled silver birch, 
Basswood and red-keyed maple, would be mine, 
And mine the hum of bees in willow blooms 
Yellow and fragrant. I would taste the tang 
Of black birch twigs; and on some sandy ground 
Strewn with pine needles, patched with lingering snow, 
Find the first mayflower spilling on the air 
Its scent of woodlands odorous and wild. 


In all that life of rivers, trees, and flowers 

From rim to rim beneath the airy dome 

In ordered sequence I would feel myself 

Grow with their growing, touch the bound and poise 
Of shape and symmetry in myriad ways. 

Then in a marshy place beside a stream 

With water seeping through the grassy tufts, 

My ear would catch the first small silver note 

Of the shrill chorus which must soon awake, 
When the green frogs take heart again to fill 
Their reedy flutes with old impassioned joy. 

Then in the woods with their unfolding green 
Meshing and filtering the morning light, 

How I would listen for the arriving birds 

And note and know them by their rapturous calls! 
With every ringing song I would be glad, 

And mark each throat of fluttered gray or blue 
Throbbing with ecstasy—the pulse of life, 

The beat and tremble of the soul of things. 
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In that wild music I would grow aware 

Of a dumb longing poignant as my own, 
Craving for utterance through the rift of sense, 
Confronted with the law of rhythm and time, 
Helped by the very hindrance to a pause 

And modulation in its wayward rush; 

Then finding vent in that melodious guise. 

I would see, too, the foxes in their dens, 

The noisy squirrel and the lumbering bear, 
And all the moving creatures of the wood 
Furtive and timorous, yet glad of life 

And eager with resurgence of the spring. 

All humans also would be in my ken, 

Women at work, and men in their shirt sleeves 
With clanking teams at troughs on distant farms, 
And children straggling on their way to school. 


Then I would muse on what sustains the world, 
This colored pageant passing like a dream, 

That fleets between eternities unknown. 

And without argument I would surmise 

The excellence of instinct warm and keen 

Which keeps us safe until the law be learned, 
And must forever be one guide to good, 

While restless soul puts forth unresting hands 

To mold the world according to its will. 

And thence ‘comes beauty, substance made to wear 
The form that best will serve the spirit’s need 

For growth and gladness up from change to change. 
The greening earth, the level changing sea, 

The stable hills and the triumphant sun, 

The tissue and fabric of the universe, 

The veil that hides what men call mystery— 
These for a robe of glory should be mine, 

The outward semblance of a radiant life, 

The fragrant floating garments of the spring. 


There I would feel in that delightful world, 

The earliest fulfillment of desire, 

Beauty accomplished at the soul’s behest 

And loveliness made actual to meet 

The need of loveliness—what more than that? 

So it would be enough, perhaps, to live 

The pure, unvexed existence of a god 

In deep-eyed contemplation for a day, 

Drenched with the beauty and the sense of spring 
On the Aprilian earth—if I were Pan. 
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By EDITH 


N the good days, just after we 
all left college, Ned Hali- 
don and I used to listen, 
laughing and _ smoking, 
while Paul Ambrose set 
forth his plans. 

They were immense, 
these plans, involving, as it sometimes seemed, 
the ultimate esthetic redemption of the whole 
human race; and provisionally restoring the 
sense of beauty to those unhappy millions of 
our fellow country-men who, as Ambrose 
movingly pointed out, now live and die in 
surroundings of unperceived and unmitigated 
ugliness. 

“T want to bring the poor starved wretches 
back to their lost inheritance, to the divine 
past they’ve thrown away—lI want to make 
’em hate ugliness so that they’ll smash nearly 
everything in sight,” he would passionately 
exclaim, stretching his arms across the shabby 
black-walnut writing-table and shaking his 
thin consumptive fist in the face of all the 
accumulated ugliness in the world. 

“You might set the example by smashing 
that table,” I once suggested with youthful 
brutality; and Paul, pulling himself up, cast 
a surprised glance at me, and then looked 
slowly about the paternal library, in which 
we sat. 

His parents were dead, and he had inherited 
the house in Seventeenth Street, where his 
grandfather Ambrose had lived in a setting of 
black walnut and pier glasses, giving Madeira 
dinners, and saying to his guests, as they re- 
joined the ladies across a florid waste of 
Aubusson carpet: “This, sir, is Dabney’s first 
study for the Niagara—the Grecian Slave in 
the bay window was executed for me in Rome 
twenty years ago by my old friend Ezra 
Stimpson—” by token of which he passed for 
a Mecenas in the New York of the ‘ forties,’ 
and a poem had once been published in the 
Keepsake or the Book of Beauty “On a pic- 
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ture in the possession of Jonathan Ambrose, 
Esqre.” 

Since then the house had remained un- 
changed. Paul’s father, a frugal liver and 
hard-headed manipulator of investments, did 
not inherit old Jonathan’s artistic sensibilities, 
and was content to live and die in the un- 
modified black walnut and red rep of his 
predecessor. It was only in Paul that the 
grandfather’s esthetic faculty revived, and 
Mrs. Ambrose used often to say to her hus- 
band, as they watched the little pale-browed 
boy poring over an old number of the Art 
Journal: “ Paul will know how to appreciate 
your father’s treasures.” 

In recognition of these transmitted gifts 
Paul, on leaving Harvard, was sent to Paris 
with a tutor, and established in a studio in 
which nothing was ever done. He could not 
paint, and recognized the fact early enough to 
save himself much wasted labor and his 
friends many painful efforts in dissimulation. 
But he brought back a touching enthusiasm 
for the forms of beauty which an old civiliza- 
tion had revealed to him and an apostolic 
ardour in the cause of their dissemination. 

He had paused in his harangue to take 
in my ill-timed parenthesis, and the color 
mounted slowly to his thin cheek-bones. 

“Tt is an ugly room,” he owned, as though 
he had noticed the library for the first time. 

The desk was carved at the angles with the 
heads of helmeted knights with long black- 
walnut moustaches. The red cloth top was 
worn thread-bare, and patterned like a map 
with islands and peninsulas of ink; and in its 
centre throned a massive bronze inkstand 
representing a Syrian maiden slumbering by a 
well beneath a palm-tree. 

“The fact is,” I said, walking home that 
evening with Ned Halidon, “old Paul will 
never do anything, for the simple reason that 
he’s too stingy.” 

Ned, who was an idealist, shook his hand- 
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some head. “It’s not that, my dear fellow. 
He simply doesn’t see things when they’re too 
close to him. I’m glad you woke him up to 
that desk.” 

The next time I dined with Paul he said, 
when we entered the library, and I had gently 
rejected one of his cheap cigars in favour of a 
superior article of my own: “ Look here, I’ve 
been looking round for a decent writing-table. 
I don’t care, as a rule, to turn out old things, 
especially when they’ve done good service, but 
I see now that this is too monstrous——” 

“For an apostle of beauty to write his 
evangel on,” I agreed, “it is a little inap- 
propriate, except as an awful warning.” 

Paul colored. ‘Well, but, my dear fellow, 
I’d no idea how much a table of this kind 
costs. I find I can’t get anything decent— 
the plainest mahogany—under a hundred 
and fifty.” He hung his head, and pretended 
not to notice that I was taking out my own 
cigar. 

“Well, what’s a hundred and fifty to you?” 
I rejoined. ‘You talk as if you had to live 
on a book-keeper’s salary, with a large family 
to support.” : 

He smiled nervously and twirled the ring 
on his thin finger. “I know—I know—that’s 
all very well. But for twenty tables that I 
don’t buy I can send some fellow abroad and 
unseal his eyes.” 

“Oh, hang it, do both!” I exclaimed im- 
patiently; but the writing-table was never 
bought. The library remained as it was, 
and so did the contention between Halidon 
and myself, as to whether this inconsistent 
acceptance of his surroundings was due, on 
our friend’s part, to a congenital inability to 
put his hand in his pocket, or to a real un- 
consciousness of the ugliness that happened 
to fall inside his point of vision. 

“But he owned that the table was ugly,” I 
agreed. 

“Yes, but not till you’d called his attention 
to the fact; and I’ll wager he became un- 
conscious of it again as soon as your back was 
turned.” 

“Not before he’d had time to look at a lot of 
others, and make up his mind that he couldn’t 
afford to buy one.” 

“That was just his excuse. He’d rather 
be thought mean than insensible to ugliness. 
But the truth is that he doesn’t mind the table 
and is used to it. He knows his way about the 
drawers.” 

“But he could get another with the same 
number of drawers.” 
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“Too much trouble,” argued Halidon. 

“Too much money,” I persisted. 

“Oh, hang it, now, if he were mean would 
he have founded three travelling scholarships 
and be planning this big Academy of Arts?” 

“Well, he’s mean to himself, at any rate.” 

“Yes; and magnificently, royally generous 
to all the world besides!” Halidon exclaimed 
with one of his great flushes of enthusiasm. 

But if, on the whole, the last word remained 
with Halidon, and Ambrose’s personal chari- 
ness seemed a trifling foible compared to his 
altruistic breadth of intention, yet neither of 
us could help observing, as time went on, 
that the habit of thrift was beginning to 
impede the execution of his schemes of art- 
philanthropy. The three travelling scholar- 
ships had been founded in the first blaze of his 
ardour, and before the personal management 
of his property had awakened in him the sleep- 
ing instincts of parsimony. But as his capital 
accumulated, and problems of investment and 
considerations of interest began to encroach 
upon his visionary hours, we saw a gradual 
arrest in the practical development of his plan. 

“For every thousand dollars he talks of 
spending on his work, I believe he knocks off 
a cigar, or buys one less newspaper,” Halidon 
grumbled affectionately; ‘but after all,” he 
went on, with one of the quick revivals of 
optimism that gave a perpetual freshness to 
his spirit, “after all, it makes one admire him 
all the more when one sees such a nature con- 
demned to be at war with the petty inherited 
instinct of greed.” 

Still, I could see it was a disappointment to 
Halidon that the great project of the Academy 
of Arts should languish on paper long after all 
its details had been discussed and settled to the 
satisfaction of the projector, and of the expert 
advisers he had called in council. 

“‘He’s quite right to do nothing in a hurry— 
to take advice and compare ideas and points 
of view—to collect and classify his material in 
advance,” Halidon argued, in answer to a 
taunt of mine about Paul’s perpetually 
reiterated plea that he was still waiting for 
So-and-so’s report; “‘but now that the plan’s 
mature—and such a plan! You'll grant it’s 
magnificent ?—I should think he’d burn to see 
it carried out, instead of pottering over it till 
his enthusiasm cools and the whole business 
turns stale on his hands.” 

That summer Ambrose went to Europe, and 
spent his holiday in a frugal walking-tour 
through Brittany. When he came back he 
seemed refreshed by his respite from business 
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cares and from the interminable revision of his 
cherished scheme; while contact with the con- 
crete manifestations of beauty had, as usual, 
renewed his flagging ardour. 

“By Jove,” he cried, “‘ whenever I indulged 
my unworthy eyes in a long gaze at one of 
those big things—picture or church or statue 
—I kept saying to myself: ‘You lucky devil, 
you, to be able to provide such a sight as that 
for eyes that can make some good use of it! 
Isn’t it better to give fifty fellows a chance to 
paint or carve or build, than to be able to 
daub canvas or punch clay in a corner all by 
yourself?’ ” 

“Well,” I said, when he had worked off his 
first ebullition, ‘‘when is the foundation stone 
to be laid?” 

His excitement dropped. “The foundation 
stone—— ?” 

“When are you going to touch the electric 
button that sets the thing going?” 

Paul, with his hands in his sagging pockets, 
began to pace the library hearth-rug—I can 
see him now, setting his shabby red slippers 
between iis :aimified cabbages. 

“My dear fellow, there are one or two points 
to be considered still—one or two new sug- 
gestions I picked up over there——”’ 

I sat silent, and he paused before me, flush- 
ing to the roots of his thin hair. ‘You think 
I’ve had time enough—that I ought to have 
put the thing through before this? I suppose 
you’re right; I can see that even Ned Halidon 
thinks so; and he has always understood my 
difficulties better than you have.” 

This insinuation exasperated me. ‘Ned 
would have put it through years ago!” I broke 
out. 

Paul pulled at his straggling moustache. 
“You mean he has more executive capacity? 
More—no, it’s not that; he’s not afraid to 
spend money, and I am!” he suddenly ex- 
claimed. 

He had never before alluded to this weak- 
ness to either of us, and I sat abashed, suffering 
from his evident distress. But he remained 
' planted before me, his little legs wide apart, 
his eyes fixed on mine in an agony of volun- 
tary self-exposure. 

“That’s my trouble, and I know it. Big 
sums frighten me—I can’t look them in the 
face. By George, I wish Ned had the carry- 
ing out of this scheme—I wish he could spend 
my money for me!” His face was lit by the 
reflection of a passing thought. ‘Do you 
know, I shouldn’t wonder if I dropped out of 
the running before either of you chaps, and 
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in case I do I’ve half a mind to leave every- 
thing in trust to Halidon, and let him put 
the job through for me.” 

“Much better have your own fun with it,” 
I retorted; but he shook his head, saying with 
a sigh as he turned away: “‘It’s not fun to me 
—that’s the worst of it.” 

Halidon, to whom I could not help repeat- 
ing our talk, was amused and touched by his 
friend’s thought. 

“Heaven knows what will become of the 
scheme, if Paul doesn’t live to carry it out. 
There are a lot of hungry Ambrose cousins 
who will make one gulp of his money, and 
never give a dollar to the work. Jove, it 
would be a fine thing to have the carrying out 
of such a plan—but he’ll do it yet, you'll see 
he’ll do it yet!” cried Ned, his old faith in 
his friend flaming up again through the wet 
blanket of fact. 


Ii 


PavuL AMBROSE did not die and leave his 
fortune to Halidon, but the following summer 
he did something far more unexpected. He 
went abroad again, and came back married. 
Now our busy fancy had never seen Paul 
married. Even Ned recognized the vague 
unlikelihood of such a metamorphosis. 

“He’d stick at the parson’s fee—not to 
mention the best man’s scarf-pin. And I 
should hate,” Ned added sentimentally, “to 
see ‘the touch of a woman’s hand’ desecrate 
the sublime ugliness of the ancestral home. 
Think of such a house made ‘cozy’!” 

But when the news came he would own 
neither to surprise nor to disappointment. 

“Goodbye, poor Academy!” I exclaimed, 
tossing over the bridegroom’s eight-page 
rhapsody to Halidon, who had received its 
duplicate by the same post. 

“Now, why the deuce do you say that?” 
he growled. “I never saw such a beast as 
you are for imputing mean motives.” 

To defend myself from this accusation I 
put out my hand and recovered Paul’s letter. 

“Here: listen to this. ‘Studying art in 
Paris when I met her—‘“the vision and the 
faculty divine, but lacking the accomplish- 
ment,” etc. . . . A little ethereal profile, like 
one of Piero della Francesca’s angels .. . 
not rich, thank heaven, but not afraid of 
money, and already enamored of my project 
for fertilizing my sterile millions . . .’” 

“Well, why the deuce—?” Ned began again, 
as though I had convicted myself out of my 
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friend’s mouth; and I could only grumble 
obscurely: “It’s all too pat.” 

He brushed aside my misgivings. ‘“‘Thank 
heaven, she can’t paint, any how. And now 
that I think of it, Paul’s just the kind of chap 
who ought to have a dozen children.” 

“Ah, then indeed: goodbye, poor Acad- 
emy!” I croaked. 


The lady was lovely, of that there could be 
no doubt; and if Paul now for a time forgot 
the Academy, his doing so was but a vindica- 
tion of his sex. Halidon had only a glimpse 
of the returning couple before he was himself 
snatched up in one of the chariots of adventure 
that seemed perpetually waiting at his door. 
This time he was going to the far East in the 
train of a ‘‘special mission,” and his head was 
humming with new hopes and ardors; but he 
had time for a last word with me about 
Ambrose. 

“You'll see—you’ll see!” he summed up 
hopefully as we parted; and what I was to see 
was, of course, the crowning pinnacle of the 
Academy lifting itself against the horizon of 
the immediate future. , 

It was in the nature of things that I should, 
meanwhile, see less than formerly of the 
projector of that unrealized structure. Paul 
had a personal dread of society, but he wished 
to show his wife to the world, and I was not 
often a spectator on these occasions. Paul 
indeed, good fellow, tried to maintain the 
pretense of an unbroken intercourse, and to 
this end I was asked to dine now and then; 
but when I went I found guests of a new type, 
who, after dinner, talked of sport and stocks, 
while their host blinked at them silently 
through the smoke of his cheap cigars. 

The first innovation that struck me was a 
sudden improvement in the quality of the 
cigars. Was this Daisy’s doing? (Mrs. 
Ambrose was Daisy.) It was hard to tell— 
she produced her results so noiselessly. With 
her fair bent head and vague smile, she 
seemed to watch life flow by without, as yet, 
trusting anything of her own to its current. 
But she was watching, at any rate, and any- 
thing might come of that. Such modifications 
as she produced were as yet almost imper- 
ceptible to any but the trained observer. I 
saw that Paul wished her to be well dressed, 
but also that he suffered her to drive in a hired 
brougham, and to have her door opened by the 
raw-boned Celt who had bumped down the 
dishes on his bachelor table. The drawing- 
room curtains were renewed, but this change 
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served only to accentuate the enormities of the 
carpet, and perhaps discouraged Mrs. Am- 
brose from farther experiments. At any rate, 
the desecrating touch that Halidon had af- 
fected to dread made no other inroads on the 
serried ugliness of the Ambrose interior. 

In the early summer, when Ned returned, 
the Ambroses had flown to Europe again— 
and the Academy was still on paper. 

“Well, what do you make of her?” the 
traveller asked, as we sat over our first dinner 
together. 

“Too many things—and they don’t hang 
together. Perhaps she’s still in the chrysalis 
stage.” 

“Has Paul chucked the scheme alto- 
gether?” 

“No. He sent for me and we had a talk 
about it just before he sailed.” 

“And what impression did you get?’ 

“That he had waited to send for me “ll 
just before he sailed.” 

“Oh, there you go again!” I offered no 
denial, and after a pause he asked: “Did she 
ever talk to you about it?” 

“Yes. Once or twice—in snatches.” 

““Well——?” 

“She thinks it all oo beautiful. She would 
like to see beauty put within the reach of 
everyone.” 

‘And the practical side ta 

“She says she doesn’t understand busi- 
ness.” 

Halidon rose with a shrug. “Very likely 
you frightened her with your ugly sardonic 
grin.” 

*“Tt’s not my fault if my smile doesn’t add 
to the sum-total of beauty.” 

“Well,” he said, ignoring me, “next winter 
we shall see.” 

But the next winter did not bring Ambrose 
back. A brief line, written in November 
from the Italian lakes, told me that he had 
“a rotten cough,” and that the doctors were 
packing him off to Egypt. Would I see the 
architects for him, and explain to the trustees? 
(The Academy already had trustees, and all 
the rest of its official hierarchy.) And would 
they all excuse his not writing more than a 
word? He was really too groggy—but a little 
warm weather would set him up again, and he 
would certainly come home in the spring. 

He came home in the spring—in the hold of 
the ship, with his widow several decks above. 
The funeral services were attended by all the 
officers of the Academy, and by two of the 
young fellows who had won the travelling 
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scholarships, and who shed tears of genuine 
grief when their benefactor was committed 
to the grave. 

After that there was a pause of suspense— 
and then the newspapers announced that the 
late Paul Ambrose had left his entire estate to 
his widow. The board of the Academy dis- 
solved like a summer cloud, and the secretary 
lighted his pipe for a year with the official 
paper of the still-born institution. 

After a decent lapse of time I called at the 
house in Seventeenth Street, and found a man 
attaching a real-estate agent’s sign to the 
window and a van-load of luggage backing 
away from the door. The care-taker told me 
that Mrs. Ambrose was sailing the next morn- 
ing. Not long afterward I saw the library 
table with the helmeted knights standing 
before an auctioneer’s door in University 
Place; and I looked with a pang at the 
familiar ink-stains, in which I had so often 
traced the geography of Paul’s visionary 
world. 

Halidon, who had picked up another job in 
the Orient, wrote me an elegiac letter on 
Paul’s death, ending with—‘ And what about 
the Academy?” and for all answer I sent him 
a newspaper-clipping recording the terms of 
the will, and another announcing the sale of 
the house and Mrs. Ambrose’s departure for 
Europe. 

Though Ned and I corresponded with 
tolerable regularity I received no direct 
answer to this communication till about 
eighteen months later, when he surprised me 
by a letter dated from Florence. It began: 
“Though she tells me you have never un- 
derstood her—” and when I had reached 
that point I laid it down and stared out of my 
office window at the chimney-pots and the 
dirty snow on the roof. 

“Ned Halidon and Paul’s wife!” I mur- 
mured; and, incongruously enough, my next 
thought was: “I wish I’d bought the library 
table that day.” 

The letter went on with waxing eloquence: 
“T could not stand the money if it were not 
that, to her as well as to me, it represents the 
sacred opportunity of at last giving speech to 
his inarticulateness . .. ” 

“Oh, damn it, they’re too glib!” I muttered, 
dashing the letter down; then, controlling my 
unreasoning resentment, I read on. “You 
remember, old man, those words of his that 
you repeated to me three or four years ago: 
‘T’ve half a mind to leave my money in trust 
to Ned’? Well, it has come to me in trust— 
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as if in mysterious fulfillment of his thought; 
and, oh, dear chap—” I dashed the letter 
down again, and plunged into my work. 


Ill 


“Won’t you own yourself a beast, dear 
boy?” Halidon asked me gently, one after- 
noon of the following spring. 

I had escaped for a six weeks’ holiday, and 
was lying outstretched beside him in a wil- 
low chair on the terrace of their villa above 
Florence. 

My eyes turned from the happy vale at 
our feet to the illuminated face beside me. 
A little way off, at the other end of the terrace, 
Mrs. Halidon was bending over a pot of car- 
nations on the balustrade. 

“Oh, cheerfully,” I assented. 

“You see,” he continued, glowing, “living 
here costs us next to nothing, and it was quite 
her idea, our founding that fourth scholarship 
in memory of Paul.” 

I had already heard of the fourth scholar- 
ship, but I may have betrayed my surprise at 
the plural pronoun, for the blood rose under 
Ned’s sensitive skin, and he said with an em- 
barrassed laugh: “Ah, she so completely 
makes me forget that it’s not mine too.” 

“Well, the great thing is that you both 
think of it chiefly as his.” 

“Oh, chiefly—altogether. I should be no 
more than a wretched parasite if I didn’t live 
first of all for that!” 

Mrs. Halidon had turned and was ad- 
vancing toward us with the slow step of 
leisurely enjoyment. The bud of her beauty 
had at last unfolded: her vague enigmatical 
gaze had given way to the clear look of the 
woman whose hand is on the clue of life. 

“ She’s not living for anything but her own 
happiness,” I mused, “‘and why in heaven’s 
name should she? But Ned 

“My wife,” Halidon continued, his eyes 
following mine, “my wife feels it too, even 
more strongly. You know a woman’s sensi- 
tiveness. She’s—there’s nothing she wouldn’t 
do for his memory—because—in other ways. 
. . . You understand,” he added, lowering 
his tone as she drew nearer, “‘that as soon as 
the child is born we mean to go home for good, 
and take up his work—Paul’s work.” 





Mrs. Halidon recovered slowly after the 
birth of her child: the return to America was 
deferred for six months, and then again for a 
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whole year. I heard of the Halidons as 
established first at Biarritz, then in Rome. 
The second summer Ned wrote me a line from 
St. Moritz. He said the place agreed so well 
with his wife—who was still delicate—that 
they were “thinking of building a house there: 
a mere cleft in the rocks, to hide our happi- 
ness in when it becomes too exuberant ””—and 
the rest of the letter, very properly, was filled 
with a rhapsody upon his little daughter. He 
spoke of her as Paula. 

The following year the Halidons reappeared 
in New York, and I heard with surprise that 
they had taken the Brereton house for the 
winter. 

“Well, why not?” I argued with myself. 
“ After all, the money is hers: as far as I know 
the will didn’t even hint at a restriction. Why 
should I expect a pretty woman with two 
children” (for now there was an heir) “to 
spend her fortune on a visionary scheme that 
its originator hadn’t the heart to carry out?” 

“Yes,” cried the devil’s advocate— but 
Ned?” 

_My first impression of Halidon was that he 
had thickened—thickened all through. He 
was heavier, physically, with the ruddiness of 
good living rather than of hard training; he 
spoke more deliberately, and had less frequent 
bursts of subversive enthusiasm. Well, he 
was a father, a householder—yes, and a 
capitalist now. It was fitting that his manner 
should show a sense of these responsibilities. 
As for Mrs. Halidon, it was evident that the 
only responsibilities she was conscious of were 
those of the handsome woman and the ac- 
complished hostess. She was handsomer than 
ever, with her two babies at her knee—perfect 
mother as she was perfect wife. Poor Paul! 
I wonder if he ever dreamed what a flower 
was hidden in the folded bud? 

Not long after their arrival, I dined alone 
with the Halidons, and lingered on to smoke 
with Ned while his wife went alone to the 
opera. He seemed dull and out of sorts, and 
complained of a twinge of gout. 

“Fact is, I don’t get enough exercise—I 
must look about for a horse.” 

He had gone afoot for a good many years, 
and kept his clear skin and quick eye on that 
homely regimen—but I had to remind myself 
that, after all, we were both older; and also 
that the Halidons had champagne every 
evening. 

“How do you like these cigars? They’re 
some I’ve just got out from London, but I’m 
not quite satisfied with them myself,” he 
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grumbled, pushing toward me the silver box 
and its attendant taper. 

I leaned to the flame, and our eyes met as I 
lit my cigar. Ned flushed and laughed un- 
easily. ‘Poor Paul! Were yoy thinking of 
those execrable weeds of his?—I wonder how 
I knew you were? Probably because I have 
been wanting to talk to you of our plan—I 
sent Daisy off alone so that we might have a 
quiet evening. ‘Not that she isn’t interested, 
only the technical details bore her.” 

I hesitated. ‘Are there many technical 
details left to settle?” 

Halidon pushed his armchair back from the 
fire-light, and twirled his cigar between his 
fingers. ‘‘I didn’t suppose there were till I 
began to look into things a little more closely. 
You know I never had much of a head for 
business, and it was chiefly with you that 
Paul used to go over the figures.” 

“The figures i 

“There it is, you see.” He paused. 
“Have you any idea how much this thing is 
going to cost?” 

“‘ Approximately, yes.” 

“And have you any idea how much we— 
how much Daisy’s fortune amounts to?” 

““None whatever,” I hastened to assert. 

He looked relieved. ‘Well, we simply 
can’t do it—and live.” 

“Live?” 

“Paul didn’t Jive,” he said impatiently. 
“‘T can’t ask a woman with two children to 





_ think of—hang it, she’s under no actual 


obligation—” He rose and began to walk 


the floor. Presently he paused and halted in 
front of me, defensively, as Paul had once 
done years before. “It’s not that I’ve lost 
the sense of my obligation—it grows keener 
with the growth of my happiness; but my 
position’s a delicate one——” 

“Ah, my dear fellow——” 

“Vou do see it? I knew you would.” 
(Yes, he was duller!) “‘That’s the point. I 
can’t strip my wife and children to carry out 
a plan—a plan so nebulous that even its 
inventor. . . . The long and short of it is 
that the whole scheme must be re-studied, re- 
organized. Paul lived in a world of dreams.” 

I rose and tossed my cigar into the fire. 
“There were some things he never dreamed 
of,” I said. 

Halidon rose too, facing me uneasily. “You 
mean—— ?” 

“That you would taunt him with not hav- 
ing spent that money.” 

He pulled himself up with darkening brows; 
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then the muscles of his forehead relaxed, a 
flush suffused it, and he held out his hand in 
boyish penitence. 

“T stand a good deal from you,” he said. 


He kept to his idea of going over the 
Academy question—threshing it out once for 
all, as he expressed it; but my suggestion that 
we should provisionally resuscitate the extinct 
board did not meet with his approval. 

“Not till the whole business is settled. 
I shouldn’t have the face—Wait till I can go to 
them and say: ‘We’re laying the foundation- 
stone on such a day.’ ” 

We had one or two conferences, and Ned 
speedily lost himself in a maze of figures. 
His nimble fancy was recalcitrant to mental 
discipline, and he excused his inattention with 
the plea that he had no head for business. 

‘All I know is that it’s a colossal under- 
taking, and that short of living on bread arftl 
water—” and then we turned anew to the 
hard problem of retrenchment. 

At the close of the second conference we 
fixed a date for a third, when Ned’s business 
adviser was to be called in; but before the day 
came, I learned casually that the Halidons 
had gone south. Some weeks later Ned 
wrote me from Florida, apologizing for his 
remissness. They had rushed off suddenly— 
his wife had a cough, he explained. 

When they returned in the spring, I heard 


that they had bought the Brereton house, for . 


what seemed to my inexperienced ears a very 
largesum. But Ned, whom I met one day at 
the club, explained to me convincingly that it 
was really the most economical thing they 
could do. “You don’t understand about 
such things, dear boy, living in your Diogenes 
tub; but wait till there’s a Mrs. Diogenes. I 
can assure you it’s a lot cheaper than building, 
which is what Daisy would have preferred; 
and of course,” he added, his color rising as 
our eyes met, “‘of course, once the Academy’s 
going, I shall have to make my head-quarters 
here; and I suppose even you won’t grudge 
me a roof over my head.” 

The Brereton roof was a vast one, with a 
marble balustrade about it; and I could quite 
understand, without Ned’s halting explana- 
tion, that ‘under the circumstances” it would 
be necessary to defer what he called “our 
work—” ‘Of course, after we’ve rallied from 
this amputation, we shall grow fresh supplies 
—I mean my wife’s investments will,” he 
laughingly corrected, “and then we’ll have no 
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big outlays ahead and shall know exactly 
where we stand. After all, my dear fellow, 
charity begins at home!” 


IV 


THE Halidons floated off to Europe for the 
summer. In due course their return was an- 
nounced in the social chronicle, and walking 
up Fifth Avenue one afternoon I saw the back 
of the Brereton house sheathed in scaffolding, 
and realized that they were adding a wing. 

I did not look up Halidon, nor did I hear 
from him till the middle of the winter. Once 
or twice, meanwhile, I had seen him in the 
back of his wife’s opera box; but Mrs. Halidon 
had grown so resplendent that she reduced her 
handsome husband to a supernumerary. In 
January the papers began to talk of the Hali- 
don ball; and in due course I received a card 
for it. I was not a frequenter of balls, and had 
no intention of going to this one; but when the 
day came some obscure impulse moved me 
to set aside my rule, and toward midnight I. 
presented myself at Ned’s illuminated portals. 

I shall never forget his look when I accosted 
him on the threshold of the big new ball- 
room. With celibate egoism I had rather 
fancied he would be gratified by my departure 
from custom; but one glance showed me my 
mistake. He smiled warmly, indeed, and 
threw into his hand-clasp an artificial energy 
of welcome— ‘You of all people—my dear 
fellow! Have you seen Daisy?”—but the 
look behind the smile made me feel cold in 
the crowded room. 

Nor was Mrs. Halidon’s greeting calculated 
to restore my circulation. ‘Have you come 
to spy on us?” her frosty smile seemed to 
say; and I crept home early, wondering if she 
had not found me out. 

It was the following week that Halidon 
turned up one day in my office. He looked 
pale and thinner, and for the first time I 
noticed a dash of gray in his hair. I was 
startled at the change in him, but I reflected 
that it was nearly a year since we had looked 
at each other by daylight, and that my shav- 
ing-glass had doubtless a similar tale to tell. 

He fidgeted about the office, told me a funny 
story about his little boy, and then dropped 
into a chair. 

“Look here,” he said, “I want to go into 
business.” 


“Business?” I stared. 


“Well, why not? I suppose men have gone 
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to work, even at my age, and not made a com- 
plete failure of it. The fact is, I want to make 
some money.” He paused, and added: “I’ve 
heard of an opportunity to pick up for next to 
nothing a site for the Academy, and if I could 
lay my hands on a little cash——”’ 

“Do you want to speculate?” I interposed. 

“Heaven forbid! But don’t you see that, if 
I had a fixed job—so much a quarter—I could 
borrow the money and pay it off gradually?” 

I meditated upon this astounding proposi- 
tion. “Do you really think it’s wise to buy a 
site before——” . 

“Before what?” 

““Well—seeing ahead a little?” 

His face fell for a moment, but he rejoined 
cheerfully: “It’s an exceptional chance, and 
after all, I shall see ahead if I can get regular 
work. I can put by a little every month, and 
by and bye, when our living expenses dimin- 
ish, my wife means to come forward—her idea 
would be to give the building 4 

He broke off and drummed on the table, 
waiting nervously for me to speak. He did 
not say on what grounds he still counted on a 
diminution of his household expenses, and I 
had not the cruelty to press this point; but I 
murmured, after a moment: “I think you’re 
right—I should try to buy the land.” 

We discussed his potentialities for work, 
which were obviously still an unknown 
quantity, and the conference ended in my 
sending him to a firm of real-estate brokers 
who were looking out for a partner with a 
little money to invest. Halidon had a few 
thousands of his own, which he decided to 
embark in the venture; and thereafter, for the 
remaining months of the winter, he appeared 
punctually at a desk in the brokers’ office, and 
sketched plans of the Academy on the back of 
their business paper. The site for the future 
building had meanwhile been bought, and I 
rather deplored the publicity which Ned gave 
to the fact; but, after all, since this publicity 
served to commit him more deeply, to pledge 
him conspicuously to the completion of his 
task, it was perhaps a wise instinct of self- 
coercion that had prompted him. 

It was a dull winter in realty, and toward 
spring, when the market began to revive, one 
of the Halidon children showed symptoms of 
a delicate throat, and the fashionable doctor 
who humoured the family ailments counselled 
—nay, commanded—a prompt flight to the 
Mediterranean. 

“He says a New York spring would be 
simply criminal—and as for those ghastly 
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southern places, my wife won’t hear of them; 
so we’re off. But I shall be back in July, and 
I mean to stick to the office all summer.” 

He was true to his word, and reappeared 

just as all his friends were deserting town. 
For two torrid months he sat at his desk, draw- 
ing fresh plans of the Academy, and waiting 
for the wind-fall of a “big deal”; but in 
September he broke down from the effect of 
the unwonted confinement, and his indignant 
wife swept him off to the mountains. 
‘ “Why Ned should work when we have the 
money—I wish he would sell that wretched 
piece of land!” And sell it he did one day: 
I chanced on a record of the transaction in the 
realty column of the morning paper. He 
afterward explained the sale to me at length. 
Owing to some spasmodic effort at municipal 
improvement, there had been an unforeseen 
rise in the adjoining property, and it would 
have been foolish—yes, I agreed that it would 
thave been foolish. He had made $10,000 
on the sale, and that would go toward pay- 
ing off what he had borrowed for the original 
purchase. Meanwhile he could be looking 
about for another site. 

Later in the winter he told me it was a bad 
time to look. His position in the real-estate 
business enabled him to follow the trend of the 
market, and that trend was obstinately up- 
ward. But of course there would be a re- 
action—and he was keeping his eyes open. 

As the resuscitated Academy scheme once 
more fell into abeyance, I saw Halidon less 
and less frequently; and we had not met for 
several months, when one day of June, my 
morning paper startled me with the announce- 
ment that the President had appointed Ed- 
ward Halidon of New York to be Civil Com- 
missioner of our newly acquired Eastern 
possession, the Mafiana Islands. “The un- 
healthy climate of the islands, and the 
defective sanitation of the towns, make it 
necessary that vigorous measures should be 
taken to protect the health of the American 
citizens established there, and it is believed 
that Mr. Halidon’s large experience of Eastern 
life and well-known energy of character—” 
I read the paragraph twice; then I dropped 
the paper, and projected myself through the 
subway to Halidon’s office. But he was not 
there; he had not been there for a month. 
One of the clerks believed he was in Wash- 
ington. 

“Tt’s true, then!” I said to myself. 
Mrs. Halidon in the Mafianas i 

A day or two later Ned appeared in my 


“But 
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office. He looked better than when we had 
last met, and there was a determined line 
about his lips. 

“My wife? Heaven forbid! You don’t 
suppose I should think of taking her? But 
the job is a tremendously interesting one, 
and it’s the kind of work I believe I can 
do—the only kind,” he added, smiling rather 
ruefully. 

“But my dear Ned——” 

He faced me with a look of quiet resolution. 
“T think I’ve been through all the bués. It’s 
an infernal climate, of course, but then I am 
used to the East—I know what precautions 
to take. And it would be a big thing to clean 
up that Augean stable.” 

“But consider your wife and children “4 

He met this with deliberation. “I have 
considered my children—that’s the point. 
I don’t want them to be able to say, when they 
look back: ‘He was content to go on living on 
that money——’ ” . 

“My dear Ned . 

“That’s the one thing they shan’t say of 
me,” he pressed on vehemently. ‘I’ve tried 
other ways—but I’m no good at business. I 
see now that I shall never make money enough 
to carry out the scheme myself; but at least I 
can clear out, and not go on being his pen- 
sioner—seeing his dreams turned into horses 
and carpets and clothes 2 

He broke off, and leaning on my desk hid 
his face in his hands. When he looked up 
again his flush of wrath had subsided. 

“Just understand me—it’s not her fault. 
Don’t fancy I’m trying for an instant to shift 
the blame. A woman with children simply 
obeys the instinct of her sex; she puts them 
first—and I wouldn’t have it otherwise. As 
far as she’s concerned there were no condi- 
tions attached—there’s no reason why she 
should make any sacrifice.” He paused, and 
added painfully: ‘‘ The trouble is, I can’t make 
her see that I am differently situated.” 

“But, Ned, the climate—what are you going 
to gain by chucking yourself away?” 
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He lifted his brows. ‘“‘That’s a queer argu- 
ment from you. And, besides, I’m up to the 
tricks of all those ague-holes. And I’ve got 
to live, you see: I’ve got something to put 
through.” He saw my look of enquiry, and 
added with a shy, poignant laugh—how I 
hear it still!—: “I don’t mean only the job in 
hand, though that’s enough in itself; but 
Paul’s work — you understand.—It won’t 
come in my day, of course—I’ve got to accept 
that—but my boy’s a splendid chap” (the 
boy was three), “and I tell you what it is, old 
man, I believe when he grows up he’ll put it 
through.” 


Halidon went to the Mafianas, and for two 
years the journals brought me incidental 
reports of the work he was accomplishing. 
He certainly had found a job to his hand: 
official words of commendation rang through 
the country, and there were lengthy news- 
paper leaders on the efficiency with which our 
representative was prosecuting his task in that 
lost corner of our colonies. Then one day a 
brief paragraph announced his death—“ one 
of the last victims of the pestilence he had so 
successfully combated.” 

That evening, at my club, I heard men 
talking of him. One said: ‘What’s the use 
of a fellow wasting himself on a lot of sav- 
ages?” and another wiseacre opined: “Oh, he 
went off because there was friction at home. 
A fellow like that, who knew the East, would 
have got through all right if he’d taken the 
proper precautions. I saw him before he left, 
and I never saw a man look less as if he 
wanted to live.” 

I turned on the last speaker, and my voice 
made him drop his lighted cigar on his 
complacent knuckles. 

“T never knew a man,” I exclaimed, “‘ who 
had better reasons for wanting to live!” 

A handsome youth mused: “‘ Yes, his wife is 
very beautiful—but it doesn’t follow x 

And then some one nudged him, for they 
knew I was Halidon’s friend. 











“T want to make ’em hate ugliness so that they'll smash nearly everything in sight.” 


— ‘In Trust,’’ page 433. 
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THE MYSTERY OF ANCIENT AMERICA 


By BROUGHTON 


SS) HE world is grow- 
ing older not 
only as the present 
slips by, but as the 
mighty workers of 
science rell back the 
wall of oblivion that 
a century ago was 
drawing close to the 
heels of our own 
times. There is no 
one so bold as to 
say where the limit 
will be found. We 
, ™ ~ of to-day may live 
a _ to learn of the deeds 
of those who have 

been dead more than ten thousand years. I 
do not hesitate to say that despite the wealth 
of discoveries in the East I believe that the 
two Americas will prove the richer field for 
the future, because, regardless of the fact 
that there appears to be as many sites of 
buried cities in the West as in the East, the 
status of American exploration is only just 
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about that of Egypt one hundred years ago; 
the sites of some scores of cities are known 
and a few protruding buildings have been 
completely exhumed. No more. No man 
knows the mysteries that are concealed in the 
dense tropical forests of the south, and the 
hints of what zs there are certainly as fascinat- 
ing as prophecy tiptoeing up to fulfillment. 
Let me give in broad, free terms the survey 
of some of the mysteries awaiting the Western 
investigator. There are persistent rumors 
of a fragment of the strange Beothic race 
hidden in the valleys behind Hamilton Falls 
in the wilderness of Labrador. There are 
more than eighty thousand separate traces of 
inhabitancy of the main body of the United 
States by the mound builders, and some of the 
mounds represent the lifetime handiwork of 
tens of thousands of people. In the south- 
west of the United States and in northern 
Mexico are gigantic pueblos whose story is as 
yet but partly told. Farther south begin the 
teocalli in thousands yet unnumbered. They 
are posted with inscriptions in ideographs in 
three distinct languages each seemingly older 
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than the other. Science accredits no man 
with the achievement of having read one 
sentence, so far. How old they are must yet 
be told, but if the most recent civilization 
cradled the exodus of the mound builders, as 
the feocalli architecture, the joint use of the 
serpent emblem, and the employment of 
obsidian mining tools brought from Mexico 
to Lake Superior seem to testify, then for a 
first working date we are thrust back beyond 
the Aztecs, beyond the Toltecs, to a period 
earlier than the Christian era, when the last 
of the vague people called Colhuans for con- 
venience sake only (the Colhuans being known 
to be but a part of the race) left the most 
recent of their monuments as we know them 
to-day. If that was two thousand years ago 
and those buildings are on foundations that 
show previous cities to have crumbled, and 
been rebuilt as many as six times, how long 
ago was it that the first of the succeeding 
civilizations began to develop? 
From the Coatzacoalcos 
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through Central America, Venezuela, Peru, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Ecuador, and Chile, there are 
scores of cities as yet explored not enough to 
know their size and general character, and no 
one knows what the hidden reaches of the 
dense forests may yet reveal. It is useless 
for me to repeat here the tales I have heard 
from the lips of Indians, prospectors, etc., of 
great deserted buildings hidden away in the 
baffling growth, lining a river bank for miles 
perhaps; of causeways, engineering works, 
and caves inscribed within with panel after 
panel of strange writings. The mystery 
looms great and awesome, and now nature 
rears obstacles in the path of the searcher 
that all but forbid that the truth shall ever be 
dragged to light. 

In this article it is my purpose to describe 
representative groups of the more unfamiliar 
monuments and to point such indications of 
probabilities as are to be found in them, at the 
same time avoiding the advancement of any 
theory of history of the lost races that reared 
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Portals and glyphs of the southern face 





REMARKABLE ARCH IN HOUSE OF THE GOVERNOR AT UXMAL 


The arch is flat-topped and L-shaped stones are keyed in at the sides 
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them. That would only provoke useless 
controversy. 

In the Antofagasta Woman there is one 
remarkably preserved specimen of the people 
of some earlier period in South America, just 
what science has not yet decided. ‘There are 
no such other remains discovered as yet in the 
whole world, for the preservation of her body 
was the result of an accident. On November 
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the calf of the left leg. When found, the body 
was a perfectly preserved shell, the copper 
seemingly having effected a sort of petri- 
faction. Around her were the implements of 
her labor, a heavy stone sledge held in the 
loop of a withe bound with rawhide, a smaller 
stone hammer similarly made, an obsidian 
cleaver, a fluoric quartz-pulverizing hammer, 
a straw basket for carrying out ore, frag- 
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HOUSE OF THE 
22, 1899, workmen extending a gallery at 
Chuquicamata, Antofagasta, Chile, broke 
into a very ancient shaft and tunnel, entrance 
to which had been closed by a fall of rock, 
leaving a dry air-tight chamber in the heart of 
the mountain. When the rock fell, some 
fragments caught and killed a woman who 
was working in the mine. Her shoulders and 
arms were crushed, as was the right foot and 
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ments of a leather bag, a sandal, a stone scoop, 
and some indenominate instruments. Around 
her body were the remains of a woven cloth 
garment. All the ordinarily perishable parts 
of the relics were impregnated with the copper, 
and even the stone of the implements was 
covered with a green deposit of it. Studying 
the entrance to the mine, concealed by surface 
deposits, some authorities believe the remains 
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to be four thousand years old, while others 
from the character of the tools deem them not 
over four to six hundred. This is not a safe 
guide, however, as I know to a certainty of 
west Brazilian tribes still in the stone age. 

The formation of the head and the general 
contour of the body correspond to an astound- 
ing degree with the huge stone bas-reliefs at 
Palenque, the forest-engulfed city on the 
lower side of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 
These ornament the face of a terrace inside 
the courtyard of a gigantic building by the 
river which has been called a palace and was 
certainly a public building of some sort. 
They flank a staircase and in restored form 
might be twelve feet high, though they con- 
join with but seven steps, which led the dis- 
coverers to believe the city must have been one 
of giants until they measured some of the 
doorways. In the group of five, there is such 
wide diversity of apparel, pose, and form as to 
convince one that they are representations 
of historically distinct individuals, probably 
kings, not deities, as the fantastic details usual 
with such representations are lacking. The 
first one looks to the left and shows a pro- 
truding jaw with a broad, flat nose and heavy 
ornaments hanging from the ears. The head- 
dress seems to have been of heavy plumes held 
in place with a wide band. The right hand is 
laid across the chest to the left shoulder, and 
whatever it carried has been broken off. On 
the forecloth pending from a carved girdle 
some of the finest types of the glyphs are to be 
studied. The ideographs are five in number. 

The second figure is squatting, the right 
arm extending down the side with the hand 
open, and the left seems to have supported a 
vessel on the right shoulder. The ear orna- 
ments are flat and plain, and the profile is the 
peculiar cast of countenance seen in hundreds 
of supposed Colhuan sculpturings and this, 
in modified form, is noticeable in the wilder 
tribes of natives even to-day. The third 
figure wears a beaded necklace. The fore- 
cloth is plain, while the ear ornaments are 
elaborate and seem to depend from the band 
of the headdress in Egyptian fashion. The 
fourth figure is badly broken up, and the fifth 
is that of a massive powerful body on which is 
set an enormous head with an immense jaw. 
The forecloth and girdle are identical with 
that of the third figure. 

At Xochicalco, south of the City of Mexico, 
on the face of the large quadrangular pyramid 
there are several bas-reliefs very deeply graven 
and very well preserved. There is some 
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slight similarity to the Palenque carvings, but 
the headdresses are enormous and of entirely 
different form, while the figures are seated 
crosslegged and are clothed witha sort of clout. 

In the same valley lies the famous victory 
stone of Cuernavaca, a dropped bowlder 
carved with what is believed to be a com- 
memoration of the site of a great battle, a 
sheaf of spears crossed with a banner, the 
center covered by a perfect circle, one-half of 
which is filled with small circles. Nothing in 
the Aztec or Toltec carvings of known origin 
matches it, but far away in Yucatan on the 
outer wall of what is called the Temple of the 
Tigers, at Chichen-Itza, is a procession of the 
beasts around a coping and between them are 
circles filled with smaller circles of an identical 
design. Do the circles mean years? 

There is a very interesting analogy between 
the ¢eocalli of America, the éells of Syria and 
Persia, and the pyramids of Zimbawe and 
other African cities. The outline of con- 
struction is identical and the material used is 
exactly the same when the material at hand in 
each place corresponds. A popular puzzle is 
why the mound builders built the mounds at 
all. To me this seems no difficulty. Being 
an offshoot of the races of the south, they 
followed custom in erecting their edifices on 
teocalli and used earth instead of stone for 
them. The structures above were doubtless 
of wood, in lack of better material, or soft 
limestone, of which the destroying powers of 
a very different climate have left no trace. 

In some places pyramidal hills have been 
chosen on which to erect artificial heights, as 
at Atlixco and Texcocingo, where one stops 
in wonder at the problem of the means em- 
ployed to raise great stones from the hillside 
quarries to the top. Again, as in the pyramid 
of Cholula near Puebla, the gigantic work 
rises from the flat valley. 

The greatest marvel, though, is the flat- 
topped, keyless arch, the stones of which are 
L-shaped and each keyed back into the wall 
of the House of the Governor at Uxmal. 
Scanning the face of the building, one feels 
sure that when the whole was designed and 
built the arch was not in the plan and was set 
in afterwards. At present the lower part of it 
is filled up with a mass of masonry seemingly 
left unfinished, and it sets one wondering as 
to whether the aperture was about to be filled 
up when the great catastrophe came which 
obliterated the people of the empire. 

There must have been such terrible happen- 
ing, for nowhere in the ruins are there signs 


























HOUSE OF THE DIVINER AT UXMAL 


This building stands on a high pyramid overgrown with large trees 
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of the destruction of earthquake, fire, or war. 
The whole has the appearance that one day 
there were people in abundance and the next 
there was nothing but death and silence. 
The theory is growing that so far as Uxmal, 
Quirigua, Chichen-Itza, Copan, Palenque, 
and the kindred great cities are concerned the 
region in which they stand was one day dipped 
below the level of the sea during a great dis- 
turbance of the earth’s crust and the people 
of the several kingdoms were drowned. Then 
before traces of the presence of the sea could 
be left in quantities in the forms of shells, etc., 
the land was raised again to its present low 
level and the deserted cities showed forth. 
The ruins on Monte Alban, 1,180 feet above 
Oaxaca City and yet but four miles distant, 
present the most remarkable arrangement 
of pyramidal éeocalli yet found. Fifty-three 
pyramids varying from twenty feet in height 
to 150, occupy the top of a mountain. Their 
tops, sides, and intervening spaces are strewn 
with fragments of a great city. The founda- 
tions of some of the supposed temples are 
intact and have in their make-up gigantic 
monoliths covered with pictorial representa- 
tions and inscriptions. The extent of large 
works is 3,000 meters by 500 meters. The 
mysteries presented are: By what means were 
the stone edifices of this, a newer city than 
some of the others, torn down and the parts 
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carried away? Where were the monoliths 
quarried and what means were used to trans- 
port and elevate them? If the closely crowded 
teocalli marked the sites of public buildings, 
where was the remainder of the city? The 
locality is full of unexplored subterranean pas- 
sages, crypts, buried tablets, and sculptured 
objects. The date of the abandonment of 
the city is arbitrarily placed at 200 B.c. 

A day’s journey to the southeast lie the 
enormous edifices of Mitla. Motolinia, the 
chronicler employed by Cortez to report them 
to the King of Spain, found them in precisely 
the condition they are to-day. Nature con- 
tributes everything to their preservation. The 
name comes from Mictlan, which signifies 
“‘hell,”’ but the Zapotecas or local tribe called 
the place Lyo-Baa, or “‘entrance to the grave.” 
No amount of speculation has ever been able 
to satisfy the beholder as to whether the build- 
ings were tombs, fortresses, temples, store- 
houses, or what. All over the fertile valley of 
Oaxaca are strewn fragments of ruin. _ 

Visitors may find food and shelter at the 
Quero hacienda, from the gate of which it is 
not ten minutes’ walk to two of the first 
“temples,” with only the walls standing and 
débris half-concealing them. Looking north 
and west one will see a pyramid where the 
Spanish priests destroyed a beautiful little 
building and erected a shrine. To the right cr 
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The circles within circles are found elsewhere only hundreds of miles to the south 
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eastward one finds more walls with sculp- 
turings but half-showing above the débris 
and beyond them the entrance to the court 
of what is called the South Temple. Three 
of the walls and chambers remain, and under- 
neath there has recently been discovered a 
subterranean chamber. A peculiarity that is 
quite mystifying is that in all of the chambers 
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140 feet in height 
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BUILDINGS AT CHICHEN-ITZA 


of the south court there is a niche cased in the 
wall directly opposite each entrance, so that 
any object placed there would be the first 
thing to catch the eye. Each may have been 
the seat of a great lamp. The north court 
has all its walls intact, not a stone being miss- 
ing, which, considering the earthquakes even 
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in historic times, speaks well for the Colhuan 
masons. Through the three doors fronting 
the interior of the court, with great stone 
lintels, one reaches the Hall of the Monoliths, 
best described by photograph. The columns 
are 12 feet high and 8 in circumference, the 
walls are 5 feet thick, the lintels are 15 to 18 
feet long, 5 feet wide, and 4 feet high. A 
covered passage leads to the so-called audience 
chamber, the walls of which are covered with 
exquisite mosaics laid into the stone without 
mortar, so accurate is the cutting. Here may 
be seen bits of the hard, red cement with 
which large spaces of wall and floor were 
once covered. In the center is a recently 
discovered curbing that appears to have been 
the location of a dais, an altar, or a foun- 
tain. This discovery was made by Profes- 


sor Saville and Dr. Leopoldo Batres, of the 
Mexican National Museum. They also dis- 
covered a subterranean chamber, which is 
30 by 4o feet. To the north of this build- 
ing or group of buildings stands a similar 
ruin, only that on its walls and constructed 
of its material stands a church built by 
Spaniards. At the back of the church, in a 
room now used as a stable for the nag of the 
local padre, is a space of wall covered with 
glyphs done in the red enamel or cement. 
The form of these is all I have on which to 
base a belief that Mitla was Colhuan. The 
place called the Sepulchre, and minor build- 
ings, can be no more than mentioned. 

In the far-reaching district not engulfed by 
the great forest and in that region which may 
have been inundated thousands of years ago, 
apparently the two centers were Uxmal and 
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Chichen-Itza. 


Minor cities by the score 
cluster about. 


The dry air of Yucatan has 


preserved them in a manner which, taken in 
connection with their dilapidation as the result 
of earthquakes, and the disrupting influence 
of the roots of great trees growing down into 
the fissures of the stones, makes all the stronger 
argument for their great antiquity. 
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Uxmal, south 
and a little west 
of the prosperous, 
thriving, and 
much - American- 
ized town of Me- 
rida, the capital 
of Yucatan, a 
distance of thirty 
miles, lies be- 
tween the lines 
of the railroad to NK 
Campeche and the railroad to Peto. fi} 

The first glimpse of Uxmal is caught 
when through some break in the trees 
one beholds the great elevation of the 
House of the Diviner, and then in a 
few minutes more a /eocalli is reached, 
which when climbed gives a view of 
all the larger works from their west- 
ern aspect. From farthest point to 
farthest point the distance is three 
miles. From this point the House 
of the Governor, a magnificent pile, is 
the most impressive in the entire array, and 
one naturally advances to it for examination 
just as one gravitates to the pile of the Houses 
of Parliament in Londgn. 

This building is 320 feet long, and the 
highest stone in place is more than thirty feet 
above the present level of the foundation. 
Along the front are eleven great doorways 
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which formerly had lintels of the red zapote 
wood, though these are now fallen and broken 
out. The material is of hewn stone laid in a 
mortar or cement of unknown composition. 
Over every doorway rose a pyramidal mosaic, 
wrought and carved in a manner that was 
richness itself. In one wall is the keyless 
arch, almost Gothic in line, but flat-topped, 
and with L-shaped stones so set that 
the weight of the wall supports the 
arch. 

This building stands on the summit 
of an imposing /eocalli, terraced and 
pyramidal. The first terrace is 3 feet 
high, 15 feet wide, and 575 feet long. 
The second is 20 feet high, 275 feet 
wide, and 545 feet long. The third is 
20 feet high, 30 feet wide, and 360 
feet long. Interesting buildings once 
existed on the second terrace, but the 
growths of trees 
have torn down 
the one build- 
ing known as the 
House of the 
Turtles. These 
remains are * 95 
feet long by 34 
wide. Figures of 
turtles were sculp- 
tured along the 
upper edge of the 
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cornice. Some years ago a double-headed 
stone tiger was found on this terrace. 

From the northern end of the upper terrace 
of the House of the Governor one gets the best 
view to be had of the House of the Diviner 
and the House of the Nuns. These names 
were long ago fixed for convenience sake in 
identifying the structures. 


No one has yet 
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HOUSE OF THE NUNS AT UXMAL 


Glyphs and carvings over one of the fourteen great doorways 
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been able to assign = 
definitely the uses of 
the various — build- 
ings. 

The House of the 
Nuns covers a very 
large area and_ is 
quadrangular in 
form, seeming to 
have inclosed a 
splendid court simi- 
lar to the outer one 
in the ancient Jew- 
ish Temple. The 
northern buildings 
appear to be much 
older than the 
southern, and oddly 
enough are not quite 
true to the points of 








wide, and four doors 
pierce the building 
each side of it. This 
is mysterious indeed. 
The courtyard is 258 
feet east and west 
and 214 north and 
south on the shorter 
side. The four fa- 
gades are carved in 
bewildering — variety 
and intricacy. The 
old building — has 
twelve doors in front 
and one at each end. 

The third princi- 
pal work is the 
House of the Divin 
er, which rises 105 
feet above the mean 








the compass, while 
the three newer ones 
are. It appears that 
the original architect made a mistake and 
another builder corrected it centuries later. 
The grand entrance stairway is on the south, 
and was fronted by the vanished buildings 
of the lower terrace. The gate is 128 inches 


PYRAMID AT 


XOCHICALCO level on a fine feocalli 


Detail of huge bas-relief portrait at base made of earth and 


rough stones overlaid 
with hewn stone. It has an imposing front 
with symbolic carvings about the doorway, 
but the interior has two small bare rooms, 
the use of which is a mystery, though one 
can well fancy secret rites that must have 

















PALACE AT 


PALENQUE 


Five great bas-reliefs in courtyard, showing glyphs on apron of figure at the left. Above is one of the unexplained 
T-shaped niches 
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occurred there, in centuries lost in the haze 
of the past. 

Pursuing the same methods employed at 
Mitla for determining what may have been 
the extent of the city surrounding these re- 
mains of the principal buildings, I found 
signs of habitancy two miles north of the 
House of the Diviner and three and one-half 
miles southeast. There have been found in 
the locality a number of large emblems of 
phallic worship of a character such as to put 
beyond doubt the question of this feature 
having entered largely into the religion of the 
nation or nations. 

The journey to Chichen-Itza is somewhat 


well,” is the presence in the midst of the ruins 
of two great cistern-like natural pools fed by 
waters of a cenote. In the memory of man 
these pools have never been dry, though they 
have been low. Some time since, resident 
investigators thought of dredging the pools to 
see if there was anything at the bottom. 
Work had just begun and some valuable 
vessels and interesting carvings as well as 
implements of various sorts were coming up 
from the depths when the state government 
interfered and put a stop to it. 

The so-called Castle is the first structure 
that catches the eye, by reason of its standing 
on a lofty éeocalli, rendering it conspicuous for 

















HALL OF THE MOSAICS AT MITLA 


Built of minutely chiseled bits of stone set in stone without mortar and still firmly seated 


more difficult than the journey to Uxmal. 
The former city lies between the small towns 
of Valladolid and Citas on the Camino Real, 
the. military highway built by the Spaniards. 
The buildings cover an area of something ap- 
proaching a mile square, though faint traces 
of suburbs of the city exist two miles from the 
nearest large buildings. The land on which 
the place stands is the property of United 
States Consul General Thompson of Merida, 
who has spent nearly a quarter of a century in 
Yucatan. 

The excuse for the situation of Chichen- 
Itza, which name is Maya for “‘mouth of the 


a long distance. In its primary condition it 
must have been a wonderful mass, a solid, 
imposing structure with a pillared front 
perched on a pyramid 75 feet high, covered 
with hewn stone which was once overlaid with 
glistening colored cement. At the base it is 
196 feet by 202. The building is 43 by 49 
feet. The approach is on the north side, 
where there are remains of a great stairway 
at the foot of which were two huge serpents’ 
heads with elaborate carvings. From the 
location and design of this structure I believe 
it corresponded with the House of the Diviner 
at Uxmal in its uses. 
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Another edifice of gigantic proportions and 
remarkable solidity of construction is called 
by the Indians Akab-Tib, and since it is 
almost without any evidences on which to 
base surmises as to its purpose it retains that 
indefinite name. From indications that some 
distance from its walls in each direction was a 
barricade wall, it has been presumed that it 
was a prison or a workshop. 

The Temple of the Tigers is the name given 
to a great structure in a grave condition of 
ruin. When complete its walls were 274 
feet long, 30 feet thick, inclosing a court 120 
feet wide. Only two portions of it lift them- 
selves to eminence. In one of these there is 
seen the end of the long court, and so some 
have said that it was the hall in which a 
national game of pelota was played. On the 
outer walls below the cornice there is an 
interesting procession of tigers. Just below 
the level of this room, on what would appear 
to be the outside of the building, is a wall 
curved in at the top as if arched, on which are 
some remarkable pictorial or symbolic carv- 
ings. A local padre who has spent much 
time in examining the ruins, and whose lack 
of self-confidence alone prevents him from 
preparing a monograph on them that would be 
a revelation, says that he believes that this 
building was the armory and training school 
of the officers of the army, and that on its 


walls were the records of great national events. 
The sculpturings are being most carefully 
preserved, which cannot be said of other parts 
of the ruins, that are at the mercy of visitors 
and the cupidity of the regionales who are 
supposed to guard them. 

Leaving the Red House, the Nameless 
House, and others for descriptions of greater 
length, the more interesting House of the 
Nuns should be taken up. It should be re- 
marked, however, that in the Red House is a 
stone tablet nearly forty feet long covered with 
an excellently preserved inscription resem- 
bling the writings at Palenque and Copan. 

There is a wide difference between the 
House of the Nuns at Uxmal and the House 
of the Nuns at Chichen-Itza. This difference 
has made people thousands of miles away 
believe that the two cities had different 
religions, existed. at different periods, etc., 
but the truth is that it is only presumption to 
say that these buildings were nunneries. 
One face of the House, on which the com- 
partments stand on a high wall, would make 
it appear that in that side were kept persons 
whom it was designed to prevent having 
contact with the world at large or having 
opportunity to escape. At one corner of the 
House of the Nuns stands what has been 
called the Church of the Nuns, a building 26 
feet long, 14 feet deep, and 31 feet high. It has 

















BODY OF THE ANTOFAGASTA WOMAN 


Found petrified in the ancient copper mine at Chuquicamata, Chile. Now in the Museum of Natural History, 
New York, 
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three cornices and is 
covered with elabo- 
rate carvings. On 
one corner is a fine 
specimen of the 
Maya architectural 
‘*hook,’’ which 
causes some theo- 
rists to connect the 
builders remotely 
with the Hindu and 
Malay architects. 
On the north side 
is a wide expanse of 
stone steps leading 
up to a terrace, and 
then on to more steps 
until the level of the 
top compartments is 
reached. 

In all of these 
structures where 
there is more than 
one story, the second 
or third story is never 
directly over the one 
beneath it, but set 
back on a terrace. 
Exterior effect seems 








a very great distance 
to-day from either 
Uxmal or Chichen- 
Itza, and there are 
connecting ruins 
from Chichen-Itza 
to Tuloom, which 
stands at the edge of 
the sea, there is noth- 
ing in the sculptur- 
ings to indicate any 
maritime feature of 
the life of the people. 
They seem to have 
been an entirely in- 
land folk. A fish- 
erman of Progresso 
named Ignacio Es- 
canda, fishing off 
the Bay Islands, an- 
chored in shelter of 
Cisne Cay (17° 30° 
North, 84° West). 
When the anchor 
was pulled up, there 
was found on one of 
the flukes a carved 
stone with a hole in 
it, and the carving is 








to have been sought 
for rather than any- 
thing like accommo- 
dation in the interior. 

What must have been an exceedingly beau- 
tiful work is the one called E] Caracol by the 
natives. It is a circular affair with a sort of 
dome, and has four doors opening north, 
east, south, and west. The top is about sixty 
fect above ground level. A grand staircase 
of twenty steps leading up to the terrace of 
entrance is 45 feet wide and has a balustrade 
of the entwined bodies of huge serpents. 

An odd thing is that though the sea is not 
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Fountain carved in solid rock at Tetzcotzinco. 


identical with that on 
the walls at Chichen- 
Itza. Is there a sub- 
merged city there? 
Might it have been the famous legendary city 
of the old writings, the city of Xibala, the 
gorgeous capital of the Colhuans? Is it possi- 
ble that the greater portion of their empire 
lies under the sea, and that they were none 
other than the Atlantes whom the Phoeni- 
cians had traditions of having visited, whom 
Menetho mentions? Are the dead cities of 
the south all that is left to the sight of man 
of the unsubmerged portion of Atlantis? 





EXHUMED STATUETTES AT CHICHEN-ITZA 


Showing different grades of ancient society. 
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TOM JOHNSON 


A TYPE OF THE COMMON-SENSE AMERICAN 


By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 


O feel well acquainted with 
Tom Johnson it is only 
necessary to take a good 
look at the picture which 

» accompanies this article. 
¥ Young faces do not tell 
much, except perhaps that 
there is not much to tell. But noman—r, for 
that matter, woman—can live, can think and 
talk and listen and see and act, for forty-five 
years without having the charatter written in 
large clear print upon the face. Sometimes 
this print is in a language foreign to most 
observers, requires an expert to read it. But 
in the case of characters which are formed 
upon broad, simple lines, anyone, even a 
child, may read without the least hesitation. 
Such is the face of Mayor Johnson of Cleve- 
land. There is not the slightest danger in 
implicitly believing what the writing on any 
face plainly says. Our mistakes in the 
characters of the persons, public and private, 
whom it is necessary for us to judge, arise 
either from our trying to convince ourselves 
that the plain meaning of the face is mislead- 
ing or from our imagining into it qualities 
which do not exist in the person, but only in 
our own prejudiced conception of him. So, 
as you note in Tom Johnson’s face time’s 
emphatic statements, ‘This man has not 
lied, has not stolen, has not been afraid,” 
you need not fear lest your own lack of skill 
at character reading or a deliberate attempt 
on his part to hide his real self may be mislead- 
ing you. 

There are a great many men who have not 
lied nor stolen nor been afraid, yet who have, 
individually, been of small consequence to 
mankind. ‘True, a good deed does shine in a 
naughty world, even though a man of candle- 
flame size is the doer; but the world is wide 
and candle beams have a limited reach. If 








a man is to be a beacon, he must have qualities 
additional to honesty and courage. He must 
have leadership—the ability to collect, organ- 
ize, inspire masses of men. He must be able 
to impress belief in himself—in his capacity 
not only to be, but also to do—upon his fellow- 
men in the broad. Full as much harm has 
been done to the cause which all generous 
men have at heart by the accidental rise to 
leadership of good men without capacity for 
it as by the machinations of the bad’ men. 
The distinguishing characteristic of Tom 
Johnson which should be noted first is that 
he is a born leader. 

This fact appears in the picture of him— 
the broad, magnetic look from the eyes, the 
firmness of the mouth, the curve of forehead, . 
cheek bones, nose, and jaw. It needs small 
experience at face reading, small knowledge 
of the world to see that it would be impossible 
permanently to down this man. You are not 
surprised to learn that in a long and intense 
career, both in business and in politics, he has 
been defeated many times—severely defeated. 
He is essentially the man of action, you see; 
and you know that to act is to fail often. But 
you are surprised to learn that, after each of 
his crushing defeats, there has been a silly 
cry, “This is the end of Tom Johnson!” 
As if any defeat, however overwhelming, 
could ruin a man who withdrew from the 
disaster with his character and his capacity 
and his courage intact. 

But, though Johnson’s ability at leadership 
is his most important quality — next, of 
course, to the character that determines the 
direction of that leadership—the quality most 
vividly written upon his face, and. upon his 
reputation and upon his character, is one too 
rarely found in men of conspicuously strong 
and high character, almost never found in 
men of leadership. That quality is tolerance. 
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If one were to try to sum up in a word the 
decisive distinction between the Americans 
and all the other great peoples of the world, 
past and present, that word would be, not 
democracy, not freedom, not enlightenment, 
but tolerance. Not because we are intrin- 
sically superior to the rest of the human race, 
but simply because of the peculiar conditions 
of our environment, we possess the virtue of 
tolerance to a degree which one must have 
lived among other peoples to appreciate. 

Intense, earnest, excitable though we are, 
we have a saving sense of humor, a saving 
recognition of the rights of the other fellow 
and of his sincerity, and even of the possibility 
that he may be not altogether in the wrong or, 
even, more than half right—a saving tolerance. 
Perhaps the only fixedly intolerant class we 
have is our plutocrats; their narrow super- 
ciliousness, their deplorable ignorance dueto 
the conditions which separate them from the 
mass of their fellow-citizens, have resulted in 
creating in them a true intolerance—aggra- 
vated, no doubt, by their eager imitation of 
Old Worid follies and stupidities. But, al- 
though nine Americans out of ten are against 
the plutocracy, how good-natured, how for- 
bearing is their hostility! How often we hear 
it said: “‘ Well, I reckon if I were in John D.’s 
place, I might do about as he does.” 

In this quality of tolerance, Johnson is, as 
in so many other respects, a typical American. 
No man has been more steadfastly, more im- 
placably aligned against privilege than he. 
Probably no other one man has—in deed— 
struck quite such telling blows at it. Cer- 
tainly no man has in public speech more 
clearly defined and described it so that the 
stupidest could comprehend and the most 
careless would remember. Yet he has never 
roared, has never gnashed with his teeth or 
fanned the air with frenzied fist. He has not 
bruised his thighs, like Bourke Cockran, in 
virtuous rage; he has not torn passion to 
tatters, like Mr. Roosevelt; as a berater, 
Jerome has him ‘“‘beat to a standstill,” as 
Jerome would say; he does not soar with 
Bryan nor strut with La Follette, nor swell with 
Folk. He just trudges steadily along, on the 
level, inflexible but never fanatical, serious 
but never solemn, sincere but always sensible, 
common sensible. He states his case in- 
vitingly, not insultingly. In heartening and 
inspiring his own followers he does not find 
it necessary to resort to the methods that make 
the opposition angry and more resolute. He 
makes whatever cause he is advocating— 
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decent, fair municipal administration, latterly 
—seem a matter of common sense, not of 
partisanship. 

It would not be description to call the great 
Ohio city’s reform mayor a reformer. A 
reformer, whether real or merely reputed, is 
always solemn. He always has designs on 
human nature—at the basis of all his proposals 
lies an ideal of what he usually calls “personal 
righteousness,” which, when realized in the 
flesh, wins universal approval, and diffuses 
an atmosphere of inhuman frigidity. The 
profoundest, the astutest, the most moving of 
all the utterances of the archbuilder of the 
Christian religion about its Founder is, “For 
He was touched with our infirmities.” How 
many millions of the weak, imperfect children 
of men have paused upon that sentence with 
tears of thankfulness! But the reformer—to 
hear him talk—would scorn to be “touched 
with our infirmities.” He shrieks, he foams, 
he raves for something “‘as clean as a hound’s 
tooth.” He isn’t that clean himself—assum- 
ing, for the sake of the argument, that a 
hound’s tooth is clean. And he will never 
find anyone who is. When he gets into 
office, he does nothing—for, he is not trying 
to better the human race in possible ways; he 
wants heaven on earth, or nothing. Com- 
paring humanity with himself, he finds it so 
low and bad that he secretly despairs and 
adopts the familiar “ holier-than-thou” policy 
—doing evil and permitting evil to be done, 
that good may come. 

No, Tom Johnson is not a reformer. He 
is just an American, chock-full of human 
nature, too wise not to recognize its bad side, 
too experienced and too just not to recognize 
that the largest side of even the worst man is 
his good side, and that the way to make this 
big good side effective is to create conditions in 
which the bad side will be discouraged from 
growing. 

Curiously enough, this delightful, mcst 
American lack of solemnity in Johnson is the 
chief reason that he is still a local figure, as a 
power, and not national. We are—Heaven 
be praised!—not an Anglo-Saxon people; 
still, we have got, by education, a large alloy of 
the Anglo-Saxon credulity to appearances. 
We think virtue is a very serious, solemn 
matter. Those miserable, pinched, hypocriti- 


cal Pilgrims whose laws are damning proof of 
the thoughts that steamed and stank in their 
hearts, have succeeded in impressing us, all 
but indelibly, with the notions that fear is the 
only basis of decent conduct, that a good man 
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must be a sad, tiresome, dull man. So, in our 
public men we demand the heavy, the serious, 
the platitudinous. If a man does not exude 
the atmosphere of a Covenanter Sunday, we 
feel that he can’t be sincere. The most 
tolerant, because the most sensible, of peoples, 
privately, we yet incline to prefer the hypo- 
critical intolerance and solemn-assness of the 
partisan in our leaders. The most free and 
easy people in the world, we demand of our 
public figures a cut-and-dried conventionality 
which our common sense ought to, and in 
private matters does, tell us is incompatible 
with honesty and sincerity. Our passion 
for public hypocrisy, our weakness for being 
content if a man’s utterances are ponderously 
virtuous enough, without even a glance at his 
performances, are responsible for the hypocri- 
sy, the timidity, the tediousness of so many of 
our public men. They are bright enough in 
private, many of them bad enough—the way 
they serve their real masters, the big capitalists 
proves that. But it doesn’t appear in their 
illogical, pretentious, commonplace speeches, 
abounding in slimy lies, smug half truths. 

Johnson has been outspoken and natural, to 
his own hurt—or, perhaps it would be more 
accurate to say, to the retarding of his de- 
velopment in the national public esteem. 
Despite Bryan’s passion for copybook 
platitudes and glibness at quoting the 
Scriptures, he never overcame the bad im- 
pression made by his slouchy sack coat, baggy 
trousers, unshaven jaw, and humorous stories. 
Roosevelt falls short of the popular ideal of 
conventionality in many respects; but he is 
always deadly in earnest, has not a single 
witticism to his discredit; also, he rigidly con- 
forms to the ideal of the conventional “rough- 
and-ready gentleman.” Besides, it is a 
question not satisfactorily settled whether 
it is Roosevelt that was so popular, or the 
Wall Street ring, that dominates the Senate 
and dictated the nomination of Parker, that 
was so unpopular. 

However these things may be, Tom John- 
son—he was christened “Tom”—is all but 
incapable of public pose. He has natural 
dignity, of course—no man of his intelli- 
gence, of his education and experience, of his 
capacity for and habit of leadership, could be 
without true dignity. But the hypocritical 
dignity, the “‘statesman’s pose,” the assumed 
or real love of the platitude, the valor of 
words that becomes so shuffling, so feeble, 
often so downright cowardly in face of oppor- 
tunities to do—these qualifications for popular 


idolatry Tom Johnson has not. In politics 
he resembles Mark Hanna. Hanna was the 
business man in rotten politics; Johnson is 
the business man in decent politics. Hanna 
pursued and Johnson pursues the same direct, 
frank, businesslike method. The hypocrite 
and the reformer seek to win by appeal to 
the same human weakness—credulity. The 
Hannas and the Johnsons, on the other hand, 
appeal to human nature as it is—the Hannas 
to its cupidity, the Johnsons to its common 
sense and enlightened self-interest. 

And until we as a people come to use com- 
mon sense in our political activities, come to 
see that politics is not a matter of remote and 
lofty statesmanship or of sophomoric ex- 
plosions of virtuous talk, but a matter of plain 
common sense, as homely, and as vital and 
personal, as a man’s own trade or profession 
or business—until then, we shall be cheated 
alternately by the chicane of our hypocrites 
and by the impossible visions of our windy 
reformers. 

When Cleveland, a nominally Republican 
city, first elected Tom Johnson, a nominally 
Democratic politician, it did so with the grav- 
est misgivings. It knew Johnson was honest; 
but it was disquieted by his lack of pose, by 
the strange absence from his speech of all 
the familiar platitudes of the “‘valorous ad- 
vocate of civic righteousness.” Could one so 
practical, so earthy, be “‘righteous”? Could 
one so plain of manner, so indistinguishable 
from the ordinary American gentleman, be 
“up to the dignity of high public office”? 
Could one so good-natured, kindly, tolerant, 
be serious? 

Before his term was half out, Tom John- 
son had demonstrated to Cleveland, Ohio, 
that it is possible to be honest in office without 
being futile on the one hand or fanatical on 
the other. To have read the principal 
Cleveland papers, to have talked with the 
principal, the “eminently respectable,” citi- 
zens, during Johnson’s first term would have 
been to get the conviction that in no conceiv- 
able circumstances could he be reélected. 
He was a “socialist,” an “‘anarchist,” though 
how he could be both, no one could explain. 
He was a “demagogue pandering to the lowest 
elements.” He was a “faker, playing the 
same old reform game in the same old grand- 
stand way for the same old purpose of his own 
career.” So, naturally, all the “respectable” 
elements were against him. 

Yet he was triumphantly reélected, re- 
elected by a splendidly increased majority; 
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and Cuyahoga County, a Republican strong- 
hold, sends a solid delegation to the State 
capital to work for the laws necessary to 
round out Johnson’s policy. This signal 
victory was in face of the vigorous opposition 
of “respectability” and of its money, poured 
out like water. Why did Cleveland decide 
to put up with another term of his “‘dema- 
gogy”? Because he established the rule of 
equality as far as a mayor, hampered by a 
rotten State government and a corporation- 
dictated statute book, could establish it— 
equal rights to all citizens, privileges for none. 
He managed the city in a practical, human, 
decent, American way. He did not try to 
establish the millennium, but he did try to 
establish ordinary human decency and fair 
dealing—and in that humble but possible en- 
deavor he succeeded. 

Finally—and this is most important—he 
used his honest skill and experienced common 
sense to impress upon his fellow-citizens just 
what he had done for the city, for them, and 
just who was responsible for his inability to 
do more. He did not allow the rascals to 
confuse the issue—and the public leader who 
can state the issue clearly and keep it clear 
has, beyond question, the genius for politics. 

Your average reformer loves best to assail 
—if words and menacing gestures can be 
called assailing—abuses which he could not 
possibly remedy. He is great as a trust 
buster, as a curber of railways, as a maker of 
prison suits for protected rascals. He will 
tackle only something big and awful; no 
vulgar, petty abuses for him, no mere routine 
of establishing every day justice within the 
limits of the practical and the possible. Tom 
Johnson would have small standing in the 
saintly company of reformers. To regard 
raving against the irremediable evils as a waste 
of time; to busy oneself with rectifying re- 
mediable evils; to prefer “‘Let’s be decent” 
to ‘Let us be righteous” as a formula—is it 
not evident that he is not a reformer? 

It is a tribute to Johnson that he was re- 
elected; but it is even more a tribute to Cleve- 
land. That city stamps itself intelligent 
which proves itself able to discriminate 
politically between the possible and the im- 
possible, able to approve the man who does 
the homely possible and indulges in no zolian 
outbursts of sonorous but silly promises to do 
the impossible. 

One point more. Tom Johnson is a rich 
man, a very rich man. One of the most 


interesting features of our national life to-day 
is the astounding fewness of the men with 
money who are out squarely on the side of the 
democratic republic, of equal rights and op- 
portunities, of plain American justice. It is 
easy to understand why the million-laden 
princes of the plutocracy are so little enamored 
of popular rights, of equality and justice. 
But why is it that, throughout the country, 
the rich herd like sheep on the side of super- 
ciliousness and snobbishness, of reaction and 
class distinction? Why this lack of courage, 
this lack of conscience, this lack of originality, 
of independence in thought and action? Why 
do they leave the true defense of personal and 
property rights, the work of restoring and 
transmitting the American’s proud heritage 
of freedom and justice, to the masses—whom 
they have come to regard with suspicion? 

Grant that the plutocrats are right; grant 
that we ought to be ruled by the men with the 
most money, ought to be their grateful serv- 
ants and followers, ought to toil for them six 
days and pray for them on the seventh. Grant 
all these stupidities of the corrupt and igno- 
rant masters of our political and economic 
machinery. Still, would you not think there 
would arise here and there among the rich 
some few ‘‘cranks,”’ some few “‘eccentrics,”’ 
who would take the other side? Yet, though 
we have many thousands of millionaires, 
several hundred thousand moderately and 
immoderately rich, you could name on the 
fingers of your two hands all the very rich 
men in all the country, from ocean to ocean, 
who are denounced as “traitors to their 
class” because they have retained their 
sympathy with the people, their democratic, 
broad-gauge, enlightened point of social, 
political, and historical view—in a word, their 
Americanism. 

Of these few is Tom Johnson. 

Now that England and aristocratic Europe 
have spread upon almost the whole of the pros- 
perous, educated, leading classes in the East 
the slather of superciliousness, we have to look 
to the West for our typical American—simple, 
self-respecting, no cringer, no faker, with a 
sense of humor, not solemn, not a despiser 
or a looker-down—the American gentleman. 
Tom Johnson stands as a very fair, all-round 
specimen of this species. And there are 
millions like him. And that fact should give 
us firm faith that the reign of money bags, 
interrupted but hardly disturbed by occasional 
reigns of wind bags, will not be permanent. 






































OUR BENEFICENT DESPOTISM 


By CLIFFORD HOWARD 


F a traveler were to inform 
an intelligent audience that 
in his wanderings among 
the civilized nations of the 
earth he had visited a city 
in which the people are de- 
nied absolutely any voice 

whatsoever in the administration of their 
municipal government, it is more than likely 
that his hearers would feel called upon to 
season his declaration with several pinches of 
salt. 

Even the feudal ages fail to. yield an exam- 
ple of a city government so completely un- 
democratic. From the days of the Roman 
Empire, however autocratic the state might 
be, the Christian world has held it to be the 
privilege of the inhabitants of a city to have 
in some form an elective or representative 
interest in the management of their munici- 
pal affairs. In England, and throughout all 
Europe, there are any number of towns and 
cities whose present forms of local self- 
government had their origin in the benighted 
days of old, when hereditary tyrants held 
absolute sway. 

With much reason, therefore, it may well 
prove a matter of surprise that in this day and 
age there actually exists such a city as our 
supposed traveler describes. It is a city in 
which suffrage is unknown. The citizen is a 
political nonentity. He must submit to laws 
and regulations enacted by a government en- 
tirely independent of him. He is levied upon 
for taxes to support a government in which 
he is not even remotely represented, and if he 
fails to contribute his demanded share of the 
revenue his property is confiscated, or he may 





‘be sent to jail. His real-estate holdings are 


taxed, his personal property is taxed, and his 
business is taxed, and unless he is a minister of 
the Gospel or a physician or a holder of public 
office he is subject by law to military duty. 
The government enjoys the right to take up 


his sidewalk, or cut down his shade trees, or 
take away the garden in front of his house, or 
change the grade of his street so as to leave 
him in the air or below the surface, and oblige 
him to pay whatever expense may be neces- 
sary to adjust himself to altered conditions. 
And withal, be it remembered, he is allowed 
no vote, no representation, no elective right 
whatsoever. 

There is undoubtedly a suggestion of Rus- 
sian atmosphere in this broadly sketched 
picture. But let us give the Russ his due, 
howéver small it may be. Even St. Peters- 
burg, with all ‘its despotism, is not without its 
suffrage. It has its city council, chosen by the 
people; and though its powers are infantine, it 
is none the less an expression of representative 
government. 

No, it is not in Russia, nor in any part of 
Europe or Asia, that we must look for this 
singular antithesis of republican principles. 
It is vain to seek it abroad. It is on our own 
shores. It belongs to us. It is one of the 
unique institutions of our surprising country. 
It is a paradox for the puzzlement of alien 
concepts, a national contradiction; for this 
most undemocratically governed city in the 
world is none other than the capital of the 
American Republic. 

Taxation without representation! That was 
the bitter cry that inspired the American pa- 
triot to cast off the yoke of monarchy and to 
found a government that should stand as a 
perpetual refutation of the right of any state 
to exact revenue from the individual without 
giving him in return a voice in its administra- 
tion. Upon this inspiration the Republic of 
the United States of America is built; and the 
City of Washington, both in its name and as 
the embodiment of our national being, is held 
before the world as a beacon by which all 
nations seeking the haven of republican in- 
stitutions may steer their political course. 
And yet this city, by its own form of muni- 
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cipal management, eloquently controverts the 
very principles of self-government for which 
it stands. 

From the day our Government first opened 
its doors for the transaction of business it 
sought to avoid a self-application of its own 
preachments. Democracy was excellent for 
the country, for the people, but it would not do 
for the Government itself. If it was to enjoy 
peace and security within the boundaries of its 
place of abode it must be absolute, it must 
have undisputed jurisdiction; there must be 
no right given to anyone to dissent from its 
dictum. That is why the Constitution pro- 
vides that Congress shall exercise exclusive 
legislation, in all cases whatsoever, over such 
district as may become the seat of Govern- 
ment of the United States; and therefore it is 
that the District of Columbia, as well as the 
capital city itself, is controlled absolutely by 
the Federal Government. 

Its 300,000 inhabitants have no more 
political voice in its management than they 
have in the administration of Shanghai. 
There is no mayor, no city council, no elective 
office of any kind. A ward is an unknown 
division. There is not a ballot box any- 
where in the District of Columbia. It is the 
center of a political whirlpool—itself calm, 
and devoid of politics. In its character and 
its organization it stands completely apart 
from any other city on the globe. 

More than fifty-three per cent of the land 
in the City of Washington is owned in fee 
simple by the United States Government. 
This includes not only the sites occupied by 
the Federal buildings, but also all the streets, 
avenues, roads, alleys, sidewalks, parks, and 
reservations. The people are without any 
proprietary right whatsoever in the streets and 
sidewalks and the lawns in front of their 
houses. A householder has no more warrant 
to cut down a tree in front of his property than 
he has to shoot off the head of the Goddess of 
Liberty on the dome of the Capitol. 

For all municipal purposes, Washington 
and the District of Columbia are one and the 
same. They are coincident and coterminous. 
The municipality, therefore, is known as the 
Government of the District of Columbia. It 
is administered by a board of three com- 
missioners, appointed by the President of the 
United States. Two of these commissioners 
are chosen from among the citizens of the 
District of Columbia for a term of three years. 
No one is eligible for this office unless he has 
resided at the capital for at least three years 
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and claims residence nowhere else. In other 
words, like every other citizen of the district 
he must be disfranchised—a man without a 
vote, without a party. The appointment of 
the two commissioners from civil life must be 
confirmed by the Senate, while the third mem- 
ber of the commission is an army officer, 
merely detailed by the President, from the 
Engineer Corps, to have direct charge of the 
municipal public works. He is known as the 
Engineer Commissioner and holds equal rank 
with the two civilians in the administration of 
the city. 

All the municipal offices are controlled 
by this board of three commissioners. They 
make all appointments, including the board of 
education and the head of every department, 
as well as the members of the police and fire 
departments and every subordinate employee. 
More than this, they are empowered to abolish 
any office, to consolidate two or more offices, 
reduce the number of employees, or remove 
any incumbent from office at their pleasure. 
They also make the police regulations, the 
building regulations, the health regulations, 
and the plumbing regulations; prescribing at 
the same time the penalties in fines or impris- 
onment for their violation. In effect, these 
regulations are city ordinances and are en- 
forceable in the courts as the law of the land. 

Under the power thus given them it lies 
within the authority of these three men, acting 
on behalf of the United States Government, 
to abridge within constitutional bounds the 
privileges of the citizens of the capital, to 
whatever extent and in whatever manner they 
may deem fit. 

The general laws for the District of Colum- 
bia are made by Congress. Congress is su- 
preme. It may do whatever it pleases with 
the capital. It may change its form of govern- 
ment whenever it so wishes. It has already 
done so three or four times during the one 
hundred and six years of the capital’s history. 
There was a time when the people of Wash- 
ington were allowed to elect a mayor and a 
city council; but the exercise of this privilege 
proved that an autonomous local government 
was not suitable, and consequently Congress 
abolished the suffrage thus experimentally 
given to the citizens, and returned to its 
original plan of absolute jurisdiction. 

Under the present arrangement Congress 
is, in effect, the legislative assembly of the 
District of Columbia, with the important dis- 
tinction, however, that the District of Colum- 
bia has no representation in the Assembly. . 
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The other territories of the United States are 
granted the courtesy of sending delegates to 
Congress to look after their interests; but the 
District of Columbia is without even this 
honorary semblance of representation. John 
Doe, of California, or Richard Roe, of Maine, 
through his representative in Congress, has 
theoretically more authority, more influence, 
more right in the government of the capital 
than the people of Washington themselves. 

All legislation affecting the capital has its 
initiative in the House and the Senate com- 
mittees on the District of Columbia. These 
important committees are charged with the 
duty of considering and reporting upon all 
bills relating to the laws and the revenues of 
the district. No money can be expended by 
the commissioners, and no obligations in- 
curred, without specific authority of Congress. 
Each year the House committee prepares 
what is popularly known as the District 
Appropriation Bill, wherein every item of 
municipal expense, from the construction of a 
million-dollar bridge to the pay of a three- 
hundred-dollar messenger, is enumerated and 
provided for. Should Congress in any year 
adjourn without passing this appropriation 
bill, the District of Columbia would be with- 
out a dollar on which to continue business, 
notwithstanding that the revenue contributed 
in taxes by the citizens would be lying ready 
for use in the vaults of the United States 
Treasury. 

It costs between eight and nine million dol- 
lars a year to support the municipal gov- 
ernment of the capital. One-half of this 
amount is contributed by the United States 
and the other half by the people of the district. 
The sum thus contributed by Uncle Sam 
represents approximately the amount he 
would be required to deposit were he called 
upon to pay taxes on the property held by him 
in the District of Columbia. The revenue 
from the people is derived from taxes on real 
and personal property and from licenses. 
This revenue is collected by the municipal 
Collector of Taxes and turned over to the 
Treasurer of the United States. There is no 
city treasurer. All funds required by the 
commissioners for operating the local govern- 
ment must be drawn by them on requisition 
upon the Federal custodian of the revenues. 

To contribute toward the revenues is the 
one feature of their municipal government in 
which the people of the District of Columbia 
are permitted to take part. In all other 
respects they are entirely free from any 


responsibility. At the same time, however, 
their government is composed of the three 
prescribed branches of a model democracy: 
Congress is the legislative and the com- 
missioners are the executive, while the judicial 
is composed of a police court, the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, and a court 
of appeals, together with several justices of the 
peace. In substance, therefore, we have here 
the codrdinate trinity of a republican govern- 
ment, while politically they are as empty as 
the prayers of a Pharisee. The citizens have 
no voice in the legislature, and not only are the 
executive and every member of the judiciary 
appointed by the President of the United 
States, but, moreover, the President himself 
is not in the remotest degree subject to the 
choice of the people of Washington. They 
must accept whatever President their fellow- 
countrymen elect for them, and be content 
with the rulers he sees fit to place over them 
for the administration of their local affairs. 

Viewing it thus, in its bald and literal aspect, 
a stranger might be inclined to suspect that 
the municipality of the District of Columbia 
is a tyranny, a violation in practice as well as 
in principle of the doctrine of freedom and 
individual rights; that it must necessarily be 
productive of abuses and unenviable business 
and social conditions; that, in short, being a 
direct contradiction of the basic tenets of a 
free government, it cannot prove otherwise 
than vicious and uninviting. 

We know, however, that in point of fact 
this is not true; that Washington is one of the 
most attractive and most delightful cities in 
the world. But how it can be so under its 
form of government is what constitutes the 
riddle, the paradox. 

But the riddle is merely one of our own 
creation. It results solely from the common 
error of human judgment to attribute to forms 
of government the power in themselves to 
make the community happy or otherwise. 
Governments are primarily not the cause but 
the result of communal conditions. It is not 
the designation that makes a free or an en- 
lightened state. 

The ballot box, with its idealized associa- 
tions of liberty and independence, has not 
prevented hundreds of thousands of free 
Americans throughout the States and cities of 
the Union from submitting to political tyranny, 
to the wholesale looting of public funds, to the 
deliberate ignoring of the popular will, and to 
the most despotic use of the Government for 
private gain. 
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In the face of recent political history there 
is something vitally significant in the fact that 
the national capital, lacking in every fea- 
ture of self-government, should be the best- 
governed city in America. It is essentially 
free from corruption. It is administered 
wholly in the interests of the community. 
There is no other end to which it can be ad- 
ministered. There are no parties, no ma- 
chines, no bosses, to be fed or placated. The 
commissioners, as the executive head, are 
under no political obligations to anyone or to 
any faction. They are free to make such ap- 
pointments and so to administer their office as 
may seem to them wisest and best. They owe 
their selection solely to the President, who, in 
turn, owes nothing to any citizen of the 
District of Columbia. As the commissioners 
themselves are disfranchised residents of 
Washington, there is no political capital to be 
made by a President in these appointments. 
He is therefore governed solely by a desire to 
appoint such men as will best fill the office to 
the satisfaction of the Government and the 
satisfaction of the people. 

With the most undemocratic form of mu- 
nicipal government on earth, Washington 
is one of the best contented, and one of the 
most privileged and most democratic cities of 
democratic America. In no other city is the 
government so sensitive and so responsive to 
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the will of the people. Practically no measure 
is undertaken, no law enacted, without the 
sanction of the community. No factional or 
political prejudice stands in the way of giving 
any man an unbiased hearing. The citizens, 
as represented in their acknowledged business 
leaders, are consulted by the President in the 
appointment of the commissioners. They 
are consulted by the commissioners in the ad- 
ministration of the city, and in the measures 
they intend to recommend to Congress, and 
they are consulted by the committees of Con- 
gress in all matters affecting the well-being of 
the capital. 

There is no law requiring that the citizens 
shall be thus consulted, any more than there is 
a law requiring an observance of Sunday in 
the District of Columbia. Yet the will of the 
people is consulted-and respected for the same 
instinctive reason that the Sabbath is ob- 
served with a quietude and a reverence that the 
most sabbatically regulated community might 
envy. It is not the law that determines the 
character of a government: it is the people; 
the communal attitude. It is not the form, 
but the spirit; and with the example of our 
national capital before us, we read with 
especial understanding the verity epitomized 
by Pope in his “ Essay on Man”: 

For forms of government let fools contest. 
Whate’er is best administered is best. 


A BIRD WALK 


By ISABELLA HOWE FISKE 


HERE is a wood where songsters sweet 
Early and late sing all day long. 

It is the wood of poesie. 

Come, poets, with your opera glasses, 

And classify each bird that passes. 

There flies the lyric oriole 


Of Shelley’s soul! 
Hark! Do you hear 


The robin sonneteer? 


The couplets of the vireo, 
And the song sparrow’s triolet? 


The threnody 


Of some bright-winged lanier, 
That makes the lashes wet? 
Elizabethan, do you think 
Exuberance of the bobolink? 
Hasten, and pen and paper get, 
Lest you forget each epithet. 
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“The Wayside Inn at Sudbury.” 


ON THE BOSTON POST ROAD 


By E. W. KEMBLE AND WALTER HALE 


DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHORS 


E induced the ghost of the 
old stage driver to accom- 
pany us and act as path- 
finder on the Boston Road. 
He was attired in a great- 
coat bound round the mid- 
dle by a huge red sash. 
His boots were heavy and reached up to his 
knees, his gloves were of bearskin, and be- 
tween his turned-up collar and the visor of 
his bell-crowned hat, the ghost of his purple 
nose shone like a beacon light. 

As the motor car dodged in and out through 
the traffic in Long Acre Square, he grasped 
the seat firmly with both hands. ‘This was 





all farm land,” he said, “‘when I drove the 
Boston Mail. There were nice windin’ roads 
and bypaths hereabouts. I mind the creek 
we had to cross below what you call Twenty- 
third Street, and the way the people hung 
round the fences to watch the coach come 
through twice a week. Never heard o’ the 
Hotel Astor; we took our time from the Astor 
House. I was drivin’ four, sometimes six, 
and the gentlemen ridin’ outside used to ast 
me to take a drink frequent!” The last with 
a longing look at a corner saloon, as we swung 
out of upper Fifth Avenue toward the road 
that leads across the Harlem. 

“Ornery critters, these machines,” he said, 
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as we opened the throttle to take the hill 
approaching the bridge to Jerome Avenue. 
“Never did mind frolicsome leaders much, 
nor a stubborn nigh wheeler, but— Hey, 
boys! Drop your skidpan! They was a bad 
turn at the bottom o’ this hill in the old days!” 

But we had finally struck the Boston Road, 
with a clear way leading toward New Ro- 
chelle, and he relapsed into silence as we 
gathered headway, throwing a lingering glance 
at each roadside tavern, for they were becom- 
ing few and far between 
as we got into the open 
country. 

It surprised us, and 
possibly will the reader, 
to know that the regular 
mail coach, running on 
schedule time and carry- 
ing passengers and gov- 
ernment parcels, was es- 
tablished in this country 
before it was in England. 
The Stavers Line, from 
Boston to Portsmouth, 
was in operation in 1761. 
“The Portsmouth Flying 
Stage Coach” carried 
passengers between the 
two cities for thirteen 
shillings sixpence a head. 
The line reached the 
limit of efficiency in 1773, 
when an English author- 
ity wrote: “The mail 
coach was stunning and 
never was late.” Eleven \ 
years later the first Eng- 
lish mail coach took the pole 
road. It ran on the 
famous route between 
London and Bristol, and 
was the forerunner of the “Quicksilver,” the 
“Manchester Telegraph,” the ‘“‘ Meteor,” the 
“Southampton Mail,” the “True Blue,” and 
others that lent their names to the glory of the 
coaching age. 

While we have no such brilliant history, it 
is a matter of regret that so few of our early 
artists made any effort to perpetuate the cus- 
toms and manners of “The Road” in this 
country. We have been handed down a re- 
markable assortment of tavern signs, how- 
ever, almost as interesting as the English 
prints which showed, as Dickens said, 
“Coaches starting, arriving, changing horses, 
coaches in the sunshine, coaches in the snow, 





coaches in the wind, coaches in the mist and 
rain, coaches in all circumstances compatible 
with their triumph and victory, but never in 
the act of breaking down or overturning.” 

Will the artists and historians in the future 
be as lenient with the automobile? It prom- 
ises at least to interest us in the cause of good 
roads and to bring back to life many a quaint 
old wayside tavern now deserted and falling 
into decay. 

We had no Dick Turpin or Claude Duval 
to add their exploits to 
the dangers of the road. 
Our highwaymen, for 
the most part, were a 
sorry crew, more at home 
robbing henroosts than 
politely assisting the lady 
passengers to alight, and 
relieving them of watches 
and jewelry. 

If our coaching days 
are lacking in romance, 
our whips compared 
favorably in skill with 
those in England, and 
j our cattle were just as 
a remarkable for speed 

\ and endurance. The 
Yankee driver was not 

\ as smart in appearance 
{as his brother across the 

\ = water, but he frowned 
\ upon the pernicious tip- 


ping system, considered 
P| himself the social equal 
‘ of his passengers, and 


was a respected and im- 
portant character in the 
country through which 


“The ghost of the old stage driver.” his route lay. 


A famous coachman 
on the Boston Road was so deeply tanned 
by sun and wind that he was known among 
his intimates as “‘ Black Ben.” 

“Where is the driver they call Black Ben?” 
said an irascible English traveler. 

“‘Blackguards call me Black Ben,” was the 
answer, “‘but gentlemen call me Mr. Jarvis.” 

The two shining lights of stage-coach his- 
tory in New England were Captain Levi 
Pease, a Revolutionary soldier, and the Hon. 
Ginery Twichell. From a small beginning, 
the former built up a system by which he 
could carry a passenger from Portsmouth, 
N. H., to Savannah, Ga. He obtained the 
first contract from the new government to 
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carry the mails, and, through his incessant 
efforts in the cause of good roads, was known 
as the “Father of the Turnpike.” He is to be 
thanked for planning the beautifully graded 
“State Road,” from Worcester to Boston, 
which was laid out in 1808, and at this writ- 
ing remains a dream of bliss for the automo- 
bilist who has been skating through sand and 
climbing steep hills in central Massachusetts 
on his way down from New York. 

The route for the Pease stages in 1786 be- 
tween the two big cities 
is precisely the one 


ferent routes. Most of the best-known whips 
of the time were in its employ, and such names 
as Moses Caney, Perley Annable, Ben Savory, 
Eppes Potter, and Fortune Tozzer give a fine 
old-time flavor to its roster. 

But the railway, which had been slowly 
gaining in strength and popularity, finally cut 
into the revenues of the company and forced it 
to the wall. The drivers disappeared, some 
to become brakemen and engineers, the tav- 
erns and stables fell into decay, and the old 

life of the road went out 
entirely, except in the re- 


mapped out by the Auto- a ati mote places, where the 


mobile Club of to-day. In 
1788 it took four days to 
carry the mail from New 
York to Boston. A high- 
powered automobile has 
recently covered the dis- 
tance, over the same road, 
in nine and one-half hours 
actual running time. 

Ginery Twichell’s was 
a meteoric career. He be- 
gan as post rider, then 
became successively stage 
driver, express rider, rail- 
road superintendent, and 
member of Congress. 

He collected the elec- 
tion votes on horseback 
and rode, with constant 
relays, the fifty-four miles 
between Greenfield and 
Worcester in four and 
one-half hours. An old 
lithograph shows him rid- 
ing a foaming steed over 
the snow, his scarf flying 
in the wind, and his belt 
full of letters and dis- 
patches. Beneath is the inscription: “The 
Unrivaled Express Rider, G. Twichell, who 
rode from Worcester to Hartford, a distance 
of sixty miles, in three hours and twenty-nine 
minutes, through a deep snow, January 23, 
1846.” 

Most of the important stage lines in New 
England were eventually formed into the 
Eastern Stage Company, which became a 
syndicate as powerful in its day as some of the 
mergers in this. It flourished here during the 
period of the coaching age in England, from 
1820 to about 1840, and to accommodate the 
traffic, taverns, blacksmiths’ forges, and large 
stables were built wherever needed on the dif- 





“** Farmers stoppin’ work.’ ” 


~<a e stages ran in connection 
with the trains. 

The ghost of the old 
stage driver awoke from 
his reveries as we neared 
Stamford. 

“T mind a tavern here 
where my credit was 
good. Bear to the left. 
You'll know it by the 
swingin’ sign o’ the ss 

“But we don’t drink 
while we’re driving the 
car,’ we interrupted. 
“We'll give you a toddy 
when we get to Bridge- 
port.” 

And he sank back 
crushed, while we sailed 
on through Greenwich 
and down Put’s Hill, 
now so leveled and im- 
proved that there is little 
left to remind one of the 
Revolutionary hero’s ex- 
ploit. Byram’s Hill, a 
little later, gave him a 
chance to revile our new- 
fangled contrivance, for the car stopped, the 
sprag failed to drop all the way, and we started 
down it backward before the brake held. 
Night had fallen and we lit up, running the 
remaining fifteen miles into Bridgeport with 
the help of our searchlight to pick out the 
road. 

We dropped the luggage at the hotel, drove 
the car to a station, and then, by accident, 
stumbled across a little tavern, with some of 
the sporty atmosphere of the “pubs” of 
coaching days. On one side was a taproom, 
where musty ale was drawn in pewter mugs. 
At the back of the raftered dining room was 
an open grill, behind which a white-robed 
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“* You come down to my place.’ 


chef was busy with his steaks and chops. 
Sporting prints and pictures hung on the walls, 
and the proprietor, who had been well known 
in the ring unce, took pride in his establish- 
ment and made us welcome after the dust and 
fatigue of the journey. He saw our order 
placed and then continued an interrupted 
challenge over the telephone. 

“You come down to my place,”’ he said to 
the person who had given offense, “and I’ll 
give you a punch in the nose!” “Hello! Yes, 
I know it’s over the phone, but I mean just 
that! You come down here any time to- 
night or to-morrow or this week, and I’ll give 
you a punch in the nose!” And, having satis- 
fied himself that his purpose was understood 
at the other end of the line, he returned to our 
table and invited us to join him in a cocktail 
“fon the house.” 

It was plain sailing on to New Haven in the 
morning, twenty-one miles of level, well- 
paved road, with a cool breeze behind, and a 
constant series of views of the Sound as we 
wound through Savin Rock. 

The ghost of the oid stage driver became 
almost enthusiastic. ‘“‘She does go,” he said, 
“mighty fine. Now, in New Haven”—we 
were on the outskirts of the city at the time— 
““Mrs. Babcock keeps the Steamboat Hotel in 
Water Street. The barkeep makes a fine 
toddy, and it’s a great place for people comin’ 
up from New York on the Fulton an’ goin’ 
on to Boston by stage. It’s at the sign of 
the— What? Gone! Ah! I forgot!” 

Another fine stretch of road leads through 
the hills north of New Haven. We whizzed 
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past old farmhouses and stables and through 
avenues of trees that arched over our heads 
and echoed the hum of the machinery. The 
ghost of the old stage driver was beside itself 
with joy. 

“Like the old times, boys, flyin’ through the 
country. Farmers stoppin’ work to hang 
over the palings, dogs and chickens dodgin’ 
out from under your wheels.” And then, 
with a glad smile of recognition, “Look, 
there’s one of the best taverns on the whole 
route!” We had come of a sudden to a rail- 
way crossing at Wallingford; beyond it, com- 
manding the road in both directions, was a 
weather-beaten building, dark red in color, 
and of such ample proportions that, in the 
palmy days, it might have accommodated 
many coach loads of weary travelers. We 
know not its name or its antecedents, but it 
is still sleeping there, awaiting the rejuvena- 
tion that must come with the increasing pop- 
ularity of the automobile. 

At Meriden we stopped to let the hot water 
out of the radiator and cool the engine, took 
on more gasoline, and then pushed on out of 
the town. The road led along the crest of a 
hill, where every now and again, through the 
trees, we caught a glimpse of the gilded dome 
of the State House at Hartford. 

“Used to be some fine taverns here,’’ re- 
marked the ghost of the old stage driver. “I 
mind the taproom at the Wordsworth Inn and 
a pretty barmaid there. And at the City 
Hotel they give you five kinds of boiled meat 
for dinner, six kinds of side dishes, four roasts, 
and three kinds of pie! And the musty ale! 
What? Not even stop for a drink?” 

But we were skimming out on the asphalt 
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that leads toward 
the river road to 
Springfield. Ches- 
ter W. Chapin, 
who afterwards 
became president 
of the Boston and 
Albany, once ran 
a stage line be- 
tween the two 
cities. Another 
New England mil- 
lionaire who began 
life as a stage 
driver was Ben- 
jamin Pierce 
Cheney, of Bos- 
ton, who drove 
the coach between 
Exeter and Nash- 
ua, and _ later 
helped to build 
the Northern Pa- 
cific Railway. 
There are two 
or three roads be- 
tween Hartford 
and Springfield, 
and every person 
we met. contra- 


dicted the one we had asked before, with 
the result that, when night caught us, we 
were crawling through a sandy path, our 
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bridge. 
Tavern.” 
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searchlight and 
side lights in use, 
trying to find our 
way back to the 
well - paved turn- 
pike. 

The ghost of the 
old stage driver 
swore softly to 
himself. ‘‘That’s 
what I get for 
comin’ as pas- 
senger outside, 
with a couple of 
dod-blasted crazy 
mechanics! Why, 
Chester Chapin 
couldn’t have lost 
himself drivin’ 
here blindfolded 
in a blizzard! 

‘‘Them’s the 
lights o’ Spring- 
field,’’ he said, 
pointing to a long, 
glaring row of 
electrics across 
the river, and we 
descended a 
bumpy, sharp in- 


cline, and turned to the right over a covered 
“Here, we must stop at Parson’s 
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But Parson’s Tavern, as such, has long been 
a thing of the past,and instead of the elaborate 
menu which the old American house served 
in the early fifties, we satisfied ourselves 
with onion soup and a steak at the Worthy. 

We were late starting in the morning, and 
“cut her loose” to 
make up lost time %. 
on the run over is 
the “State Road” | 
to Palmer. It was 
beautifully graded 
and paved for 
about ten miles; 
then we got a 
touch of what was 
to come later. 
The sand was so 
heavy we had to 
run with two 
wheels in the side 
path, and the 
others in the cen- 
ter of the road. 

“This road 
hain’t changed 
none since Levi 
Pease run his 
stages over it,” 
said the ghost of 
the old stage 
driver. ‘Bad in 
places then and 
is still, I know 
every inch of it. 
See that ram- 
shackle old build- 
ing beyond the 
trees yonder? 
That’s what’s left 
of the old Wash- 
ington Tavern at 
North Wilbraham! 
We're gettin’ near 
Palmer now. 
Slow down for 
that sharp hill 
goin’ into the 
town! It’s all 
sand with a bad 
turn at the bottom over the little bridge!” 

In spite of the bad going toward the end, 
we drew up in front of the hotel at Palmer, at 
half-past one, making the fifteen miles from 
Springfield in thirty minutes, which pleased 
the ghost mightily. 

“Well, this thing is a mighty interestin’ 





“A labyrinth of narrow, crooked streets.” 
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contraption,” peering under the hood. ‘‘ Used 
to take old Levi’s coaches a day to come from 
Boston to Worcester, another to come here, 
and they wouldn’t get to Hartford till the next 
night.” 

Palmer isa little sleepy old placenow, though 
it was a bristling 
stage center when 
Levi Pease ran the 


| 

} through coaches 

{ to New York in 
four days. 

; There is a 


stretch of good 
going, every now 
and again, on the 
road through 
Brookfield to 
Worcester, but, for 
the most part, it is 
shifting sand and 
long rocky hills. 
There is a charm- 
ing bit of color, 
and sometimes of 
D1 Sper ne fx. architecture, in 
amg each prim little 
village; white 
houses and church 
towers peeping out 
from the fresh 
green foliage. 
Worcester was 
one of the most 
important stage- 
coach centers in 
the East. The 
office for Pease’s 
line was in the 
old Exchange 
Hotel, and here 
Ginery Twichell 
began the career 
that ended with 
the prefix “‘ Honor- 
able” to his name, 
and a position that 
brought him the 
respect of the com- 
monwealth. 
“‘Ginery’s headquarters used to be right on 
this spot,” said the ghost, as we passed the 
Bay State House, “in the old Central Hotel. 
He was sixteen years in the business, and had 
lines runnin’ out o’ Worcester like the spokes 
of a wheel—to Barre, to Nashua, to Provi- 
dence, and all about. He wasa popular man, 
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“The old Washington Tavern at North Wilbraham.” 


was Ginery, and he always had a racy story or 
a joke for the country folk or the passengers 
on the coach. Them were the days!” he 
sighed, as we pulled up at a station to take on 
more gasoline and water. 

It seems as though most of the memories of 
the coaching age on the Boston Road are clus- 
tered about the beautiful country that lies 
along the highway leading east from Worces- 
ter. A rolling landscape, the white outlines of 
the road rising and falling and twisting and 
turning over the hills or beneath the foliage, 
stretched ahead. In perfect repair, with the 
grades so skillful that they are scarcely notice- 
able, at every crossing a sign suggesting some 
historic association, ‘‘so many miles to Con- 
cord,” ‘‘so many miles to Lexington,” past 
many an old inn or ancient church steeple, 
this is one of the few roads in our country that 
can compare, in interest or construction, with 
the national highways of France. 

The ghost was in fine fettle. ‘Know it 
all! Know it all here!” he exclaimed. ‘Cut 
her loose, boys! Open up. They ain’t 
nothin’ here to worry about. That road 
leads off to the Wright Tavern at Concord, 
where Major Pitcairn stirred his glass 0’ 
brandy with his bloody finger the day before 


the battle, and that one goes to the Black 
Horse Tavern at Winchester.” 

We were humming along now and were 
almost at the Wayside Inn at Sudbury before 
weknewit. Here the minutemen assembled 
after the battle of Lexington, and here Long- 
fellow came, in 1840, to make his first ac- 
quaintance with the scene of his “Tales of a 
Wayside Inn.” 

The old building stands well back from the 
road; its quaint signboard still invites the 
wayfarer to tarry. The alterations and im- 
provements have been so skillfully done that 
its appearance remains practically unchanged, 
and the taproom is just as it was when the 
coach drivers took their nightcap here before 
mounting the winding stairway to their quar- 
ters beneath the eaves. 

We climbed the hill at Wayland in the 
gathering twilight. It was dark enough at 
Waltham to light up again, and so we reached 
Boston and swept down Commonwealth 
Avenue. The ghost of the old stage driver 
was remarkably quiet, thinking possibly of 
the vanished glories of the Boston Road. His 
spirit disappeared after we had threaded 
a labyrinth of narrow, crooked streets and 
stopped at the old Sun Tavern. 








THE EVANS COLLECTION OF 


AMERICAN 


By LEILA 


ECAUSE our country is so 
young, our art so new, and 
our public institutions so 
slow o: comprehension we 

» are obliged to turn for a 

¥ survey of American art to 
=" private collections. While 
the general public has overlooked, or disre- 
garded, the fact that there were any painters 
of ability on this side of the sea, a few individ- 
uals have not only made the discovery but 
have fostered their work and materially as- 
sisted their development. Chief among these 
men of independent conviction, is Mr. William 

T. Evans, of New York. 

Mr. Evans began collecting pictures about 
twenty-five years ago, but by 1890 he had be- 
come so deeply impressed by the promise of 
American art that he sold all of his foreign 
paintings and devoted himself unrestrictedly 
to the collection of native works. His pur- 
chases he has made almost entirely from the 
artists themselves and in many instances be- 
fore they had come into prominence. ‘There 
is,” it has been truly said, “‘scarcely a man in 
this country who has more consistently dis- 
tributed the stream of his purchases among 
artists of ability who sorely needed assistance 
and were worthy to be helped; men who were 
handicapped by the timidity of a misled pub- 
lic.” Be it added, however, he has done this 
not in the guise of a patron from philan- 
thropic prompting, but rather as a friend, 
recognizing, unguided, the genius of the 
painter, the intrinsic worth of his production. 

Not merely by purchases, but by instituting 
competitions, offering prizes, and organizing 
loan exhibitions Mr. Evans has testified to his 
faith in American painting, and aided, as al- 
most no other collector, its progress. ‘Though 
a man of business, with comparatively little 





PAINTINGS 
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leisure at his command, he has in his devotion 
to this pursuit been both assiduous and un- 
tiring. By 1900 his acquisitions had not 
only filled his gallery and his living rooms, 
but had overflowed into the halls and upper 
stories of his residence, and, occupying every 
available foot of wall space, placed an em- 
bargo upon further purchases. It was then 
that he determined to dispose of his entire 
collection. 

The Evans sale, conducted by the American 
Art Association, the last of January of that 
same year, is still fresh in the memory of 
many. With the Clarke sale of the previous 
season, it fixed a commercial value for Ameri- 
can works of art and marked the inception of 
a number of now notable collections. 

At the time of the sale Mr. Evans declared 
his intention of giving himself in the future 
to the collection of American figure paintings, 
but so strong is personal preference, so subtly 
deep-seated prejudice, that after a lapse of 
five years the character of the new collection 
has become virtually that of the old. Again 
it numbers over two hundred paintings and 
has outgrown the dimensions of the gallery. 

Any survey of this collection would lead 
primarily to the consideration of the art of 
four men—TInness, Wyant, Martin, and 
Homer—three of whom have laid down their 
brushes and closed their records, while the 
fourth, still living and working, is approaching 
the realization of his fourscore years and ten. 

The majority of Inness’s work was done in 
the neighborhood of Montclair, and most of 
his paintings portray open country. The 
“Sunset in the Woods,” which belongs to the 
Corcoran Gallery, and a little canvas, ‘“‘ Geor- 
gia Pines,” in this collection are, however, in- 
teresting and notable exceptions. The latter 
measures only eighteen by twenty-four inches 
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in dimensions, but pictures, with delightful 
realism, a bit of woods near Savannah. There 
are no less than ten canvases by Inness in the 
Evans collection, including, besides the three 
mentioned, his well-known “Niagara” and 
equally familiar “Sundown.” 

Closely associated with Inness in the his- 
tory of our art, though utterly dissimilar in 
style, is Alexander H. Wyant, the interpreter 
of gray days and the twilight hour, of Adiron- 
dack scenery and Catskill haunts. As natu- 
rally as we go to Inness for sunshine, we turn 
to Wyant for rest. He was an evener painter 
than Inness, a better draughtsman, and a 
more profound thinker; but, as many know, 
he was tried in a hard fire. Without health 
and the use of his right arm, he labored in- 
defatigably against heavy odds. His courage 
was indomitable; his purpose unswerving. 
Toward the last he is said to have exclaimed, 
“Had I but five years more to paint, even one 
year, I think I could do the thing I long to!” 

Twenty-one examples of Wyant’s work are 
numbered in the Evans catalogue. Of these, 
the “Autumn at Arkville,” which here is 
reproduced in color, is, on account of many 
notable qualities, of pronounced importance. 
It portrays a somber but an impressive scene. 
No positive colors are used, but the tones are 
full and resonant, the values admirably sus- 
tained, and while the technique is far from 
intrusive it is notably crisp and vigorous. In 
its simplicity it is masterly; in its significance, 
profound. For those who are open to such 
impressions, he has translated the beauty of a 
low-toned color scheme, and interpreted un- 
equivocally the restful silence of nature. 

Where Wyant possessed his genius, Homer 
Martin, to borrow another’s words, was pos- 
sessed by his. It dominated his life, and, to a 
measure, dictated his moods. He is called a 
“‘poet-painter,”’ but his poetry is rather that of 
the Greek epic than of the English idyl. Even 
in his ‘‘Old Mill at St. Cloud,” which was 
selected for color reproduction on account of 
its pictorial as well as characteristic qualities, 
a certain austerity may be noted, a fondness 
for the drama of barrenness observed, together 
with a large disregard for the little amenities 
of life. His friend, John Richard Dennett, 
once said of his paintings, “‘ Martin’s land- 
scapes look as if no one but God and himself 
had ever seen the places,” and the painter’s 
wife has added, ‘‘There is a remoteness, a 
certain savagery in even the sunniest and most 
peaceful of them which were also in him.” He 
was what is known as essentially a man’s man, 


and his work from first to last gave expression 
to his force of character and will. 

Of less violent temperament but equal force 
of utterance is Winslow Homer, whose “‘ High 
Cliff, Coast of Maine,” reproduced in color 
on a following page, is one of the most valu- 
able canvases in Mr. Evans’s collection. 
Born in the same year, and realizing very 
similar ideals, the two men advanced by 
entirely different roads. Martin from his ear- 
liest day abhorred pictures with literary im- 
port, whereas Homer began as an illustra- 
tor and first won recognition through genres 
which set forth the life of the Virginia negroes. 

With the reproduction of the “High Cliff” 
at hand no description and little exposition is 
needed save in those particulars where all 
mechanical process must fall short. The 
structure and color, and even the effect of a 
painting can be reproduced to-day with won- 
derful correctness, but full justice cannot be 
done to the spirit with which it is pervaded. 
Here, in the original, all consciousness of the 
medium is lost, and the observer is brought 
face to face with the sea. 

The fourth of the pictures chosen for color 
reproduction is by Henry W. Ranger, a 
younger man by a score of years, who is said 
to have been self-taught, but in reality learned 
of nature. That his work has been influenced 
by the output of the Barbizon school may be 
true, but that he has, aside from this, marked 
individuality none can deny. ‘ Bradbury’s 
Mill Pond” (the reverse of which is in Mr. 
Harsen Rhodes’s collection and has been en- 
graved on wood by Mr. Wolf) is a brilliant 
achievement. More pictorial than the ma- 
jority of American landscapes, it is set forth 
with much sincerity and no little truth. It 
is a delightful composition, and to this is 
added the charm of rich and well-modulated 
color. 

It is difficult to give an adequate under- 
standing of the collection without either taxing 
the reader’s patience or submitting a mere 
catalogue of exhibits. ‘That America has an 
art of her own of which she may be justly 
proud, it plainly manifests, and that the key- 
note of that art is sincerity and large-mind- 
edness. Owing, perhaps, in part, to the 
deprecated lack of home appreciation our 
painters have not painted to please, but have 
produced because prompted by an inward 
imperative impulse. They have themselves 
been pioneers, and they have realized that 
true art must be something personal and vital. 
And this is both their honor and their hope. 











ST. ANNE OF THE MATTAWA 


By ELLEN 


AHAT’S struck the gang?” 
I wondered as I swung 
my legs over the side of 
the bunk. On most Sun- 
day mornings in a logging 
/ camp there are boys jab- 
=— bering and shouting, boots 
scuffling, tin pans clattering; you can’t hear 
yourself think for the racket. But this 
morning it was so still that above the splutter 
of the pea soup I heard Jean at his old French 
song. ‘What in the world’s got into them?” 
thought I, and swinging down to the deacon 
seat, I stared out into the room. 

For a moment I couldn’t see much. The 
wood smoke stung my eyes like pepper, and 
the smell of pea soup and wet clothes almost 
took away my breath. When I got used to 
it, I made out Jean bending over the stove in 
the corner. He was a pretty little lad with a 
pink and white face and a rather sentimental 
streak. The boys of the gang called him 
“the child”—much to his disgust, for he 
wanted to be thought a devil of a fellow. As 
he pushed in the damper and stood up to 
stir the sticky mess in the kettle I heard him 
humming: 





“ Lui ya longtemps que je ?aimé, 
Jamais je ne ? oublierai.” 


“Jean, my child, I'll take some of that 
soup,” said I, just to see what he would do. 
His cheeks grew fire red and he started to- 
ward me with his little fists clinched; then he 
remembered that I was ‘“‘the boss,” and sub- 
sided. A minute later he picked up a tin 
dish from somewhere behind the stove, wiped 
off with his sleeves the grease and cobwebs, 
and handed it to me full of soup. In spite of 
that, the soup tasted good. As I gulped it 
down, I noticed that Jean kept leaving his 
stirring to stare at something behind me. I 
turned, and stared too. 

Over at the other end of the shanty beyond 
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the two stoves and the shiny deacon seat, 
where the roof got so low that the wet shirts 
on the line above kept flapping in their 
faces, I saw nine or ten men down on their 
knees saying their prayers with strings of 
beads. Some one had piled up the boxes 
that our canned ‘things came in and had 
stuck on top a cross of white birch. The 
whole thing looked queer enough, with great 
yellow labels—‘‘Gaben’s Marrowfat Peas” 
and somebody else’s “Prepared Corn”— 
all over the front of the box, and sticky slivers 
of bark dangling down over the labels; but 
the queerest thing of all was that from one 
arm of the cross hung a woman’s white knit 
mitten. 

I whistled out loud, but no one took any 
notice. At last I heard, so near my ear that 
it made me jump, the cracked old voice I 
knew must belong to viewx pére Théophile, 
our camp cook. “It is but our neuvaine. 
M’sieur the boss does not object?” 

“Object? Of course not,” I said. ‘But 
what’s struck the crew? I only got here last 
night, but the last time I bossed up here at 
the Cheval Noir, you weren’t so religious as 
all this—there wasn’t a cross all winter long. 
What’s struck them?” 

Pére Théophile leaned back hard against 
the wamagin till I heard it creak; then he 
knocked out his pipe and stuck it down some- 
where in one of his four coats before he began. 

“Tt all happened three, four weeks ago, 
after the other boss, M’sieur Jack Kincaid, 
was sick and had gone home to St. Irénée. 
We were up to cut the logs at head of Riviére 
du Bois—m’sieur remembers the little river 
on which the ice never grows?” 

I nodded. 

‘Well, m’sieur, I haf’ cut the logs since I 
am nine years old, but never do I see a crew 
like to that one. Swear! they swear all the 


time, and on the holy day never is there a 
cross or saying of prayers, but drink and play 
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cards till I fear /e loup garou. An’ worst of 
all is one Damase, a half-breed from /a terre 
den haut—a great dark man with the squint 
eye and a crimson scar on his throat, just here 
under the ear. He says it is of a moose, but 
moi, I think it is of the devil. The men say, 
too, that his father is the Windigo, an’ that 
when he came up for the winter he put the 
good God en cache. 

““M’sieur has not heard of that? No? 
It is because that one who does evil and comes 
not to church or confession for a year can be 
changed to the Joup garou. So the man gets 
a bit of the coat of M’sieur le Curé and hides 
it at midnight under 
a board of the church 
steps while that he 
says the Pater Noster 
backward. After that 
he is all right, for the 
good God cannot see 
at all, and the devil 
will take care of his 
own. Sapré, but I 
fear that Damase!” 

The old man shud- 
dered and crossed 
himself before he 
went on. “Eh bien, 
we were on Riviére 
du Bois an’ had sent 
Francois Gantier 
back with the logs on 
a team, for the little 
river was not large 
enough to float them, 
when behol’, there 
comes a soft time. 
Damase, he becomes furious, for the whisky 
had given out, you see, m’sieur. So he comes 
in where we sit smoking in the shanty an’ 
says, ‘Moi, I shall not wait here over the fire 
like to an old grandfather. Who will descend 
the little river with me?’ We say nothing, 
only move the pipe and glance at each other 
from under the ¢ugue. Then he becomes 
still more angry, and says: ‘ Vraiment, then 
it’s true what the women say at St. Iéréne— 
that the men of the Cheval Noir are cowards. 
I will tell them when I return. Bonjour, 
mes braves!’ and he turns to go out. 

“Then of a sudden springs up that child 
Jean, and says: ‘Moi, I am not a coward 
either; I will go with you—’ for you see he 
liked well a girl in St. Irénée. 

“But before Damase could speak, up gets 
Pierre Laframboise. ‘Don’t go, Jean. Be- 





“*An’ worst of all is one Damase.’ 
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low on the river is Les Cheveux Blanches 
—the whirlpool where lives the witch. 
Don’t go.’ 

“Then Damase throws back his head till 
that devil scar showed red as blood, and 
he laughs and says, ‘Bon, another coward. 
Will you mind that old grandfather, Jean, 
boy?’ 

“ Jean grows ver’ red, and says, ‘I go with 
Damase.’ 

“Then Pierre begins to pull down his tuque 
and button the coat. I ask, ‘Where do 
you go?’ and he says, ‘If that sapré enfant 
goes to die I go with him.’ 

“Eh bien, we all 
go, m’sieur. But I 
take care to wear my 
rosary outside my 
coat, for I like not to 
go with a son of the 
devil. 

“ At first the canoe 
goes well and the men 
sing old songs, ‘A Ja 
Claire Fountaine’ 
and ‘En Roulant ma 
Boule,’ but late in the 
afternoon the white 
mist comes in from 
the meadows so thick 
I cannot see the other 
end of the boat, and 
the men are ver’ quiet, 
all but Damase, for 
he sings an ol’ witch 
song. Then I think 
of what Pierre said 
of Les Cheveux 
Blanches and feel for my rosary to say an 
avé. But Damase had seen, and first thing 
I know he has snatched my rosary and thrown 
it in the water, saying, ver’ angry, ‘You are 
one fool to bring the bad luck. La terre du 
Mattawa, cest la terre du diable!’ 

“ And just as he says that, the curious thing 
happens, m’sieur. Just there we feel the 
boat to tip and whirl round, and we know it is 
the whirlpool. Eh, that was queer, not a 
sound, only that white mist like hair, and the 
boat sucking down, down in the water. I 
heard Pierre call out, ‘To the left!’ but in 
the mist there is no left, and the men all 
paddle different ways. And then, of a sud- 
den, m’sieur, we hear a woman cry, and she 
cries and calls to us in the darkness. Then 
we know that that way is the shore and steer 
toward it, till in a moment the boat stops | 
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“The old man shuddered, and crossed himself.” 


going round. When we look back, the mist 
rises and we see off to the right the whirl- 
pool of Les Cheveux Blanches. But as we 
look up at the bank we see a woman, like to 
the Indian image of St. Anne in the church at 
St. Hyacinth. Then of a sudden she is not 
there, and all but Damase cross ourselves and 
pray.” 

Pére Théophile crossed himself again and 
slumped down into his coats so that I just 
saw his shiny bald spot. I grabbed his 
shoulders and shook him a bit. ‘‘Go ahead, 
Théophile. What did the fellows do?” 

He grunted a little and wriggled his head 
up to the top of the coats again. “It was as 
m’sieur sees. The men are ver’ quiet, for 
they all fear, and Damase, he too is quiet, 
for he is angry. But when we return to the 
Cheval Noir an’ the men all sit to smoke 
after supper, Najaire Poisson says, ‘My 
friends, see how the saints have saved us to- 
day. It is good that we erect a cross and 
mak’ neuvaine to the good St. Anne.’ And 
the men all say ‘oui’ and bring in pieces of 
birch for the cross. Then they kneel and go 
to make the vow of meuvaine. But I say, 
‘My children, you haf’ made the cross. Trés 
bien, joli. But one thing you haf’ forgot— 
, how will the good St. Anne know this is for 
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her? She will see the cross, and say, “‘That 
cross there, that’s for the good God. Mais, 
moi, these men I save have forgotten me!” ’ 
“Well, the men look at one the other and 
say ‘That’s true.’ Then I ask if any man 
has an image of St. Anne, but truly not one. 
M’sieur knows it was a ver’ wicked gang. 
At last I say, ‘Has one of you anything that 
belongs to a woman? the good St. Anne 
would understand.’ No one says anything 
till I see Pierre to look hard at Jean an’ 
laugh, an’ Jean grows red as his shirt. Then 
Pierre says, ‘There is one white mitten that 
that child carries in his pocket to regard be- 
fore he sleeps.’ The men all laugh, and Jean 
he looks as if he wishes to kill Pierre. But I 
say, ‘Jean, child, bring to us the mitten. 
Marie will not care, an’ the good St. Anne 
will know we mean it for her.’ So Jean puts 
the white mitten on the cross for the good St. 
Anne, and we say the meuvaine—all but 
Damase; he only laughs and smokes. But 
the father of him was a devil, m’sieur.” 
Pére Théophile’s story had made me want 
to get a look at Damase, but I found he had 
gone off for a sly moose hunt, and was not 
coming back till the next day. I tried to get 
the boys to talk about him and the “‘ miracle,” 
but for some reason they shut up like jack- 
knives on both subjects. At last I gave it up. 
Perhaps it was just as well, for I didn’t have 
much spare time then. .The work was 
months behindhand; here it had got to be 
the middle of March, with the logs already 
running on the river, and yet nine hundred 
cords of good marked timber uncut. To 
make it worse, I was just a substitute sent in 
on account of Jack Kincaid’s sickness, and 
though I had had experience in handling a 
gang before, I knew all right that the men 
would be glad enough of any excuse to loaf. 
To get the job out of the way as quickly 
as possible, I let the men choose their own 
gangs, and promised a reward to the gang 
getting most done in three days. But the next 
morning when man after man had chosen 
and stepped over to some group as chopper, 
teamster, swamper, or yardman, I saw a tall, 
dark fellow, with arm muscles so big that 
they bulged out his shirt sleeves, still standing 
scowling in the corner over by the wamagin. 
As I looked at him he turned my way, and I 
saw the red gash all over the left side of his 
face, from ear to throat. No wonder the 
fellows fought shy of him, for that birth- 
mark, moose scar, or whatever it was, to- 
gether with one squint eye, and the bow- 
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legged way he sidled along, made him look 
more like a creature than a man. To save 
my life I couldn’t help thinking of all the old 
loup garou stories I had ever heard. 

Just at that minute I noticed a gang with 
only one chopper, and beckoned him to come 
over. The boys’ jokes and fooling stopped 
short and they all stared at Damase. He 
sidled over and took the place, but as he did 
so Pierre Laframboise, the other chopper, 
got up and walked over to the next gang. 
Damase glared at him, then looked round 
at me. 

“Pierre, you chose this gang,” said I 
sharply. 

“IT did choose it, m’sieur; I now choose the 
other. The choice is free, is it not, m’sieur?” 
He spoke respectfully, but from his face I 
saw no good would come of putting him with 
Damase. 

Remembering some one had told me 
Damase was the best chopper in the woods, 
I turned again to the men. ‘‘Who’ll be the 
second chopper on this gang?” 

None of them moved an inch; it was so 
still I heard a horse out in the stable bang 
his hoof against the stall. 

“Two dollars extra for another chopper.” 
Somebody over in the corner muttered some- 
thing about bad luck, but when I turned 
round they were all quiet and looking at me. 

“You, Jean?” I said. 

Jean crossed and uncrossed his feet and 
twisted the end of his muffler. “If m’sieur 
the boss ¢el/s me to,” he stammered at last. 

Forced labor, I knew, led to lost time or, 
worse, quarrels. “T’ll chop on that gang 
myself!” said I. ‘All out at once!” 

Much to the surprise of the fellows, as I 
guessed by their looks and what I heard 
them muttering to each other, nothing un- 
common happened that morning. At noon 
we made up a fire in a clearing near where 
we had been working, and when the “‘ cookee” 
brought out our dinner we warmed it up and 
sat round eating without saying much. I 
saw the cookee staring hard at Damase; when 
Damase raised his squint eye and stared back, 
the boy crossed himself and scrambled over 
behind me. Damase shouted out some oath, 
and started up as if to come after the boy, 
but suddenly turned off into the woods. I 
followed him, and we began our afternoon’s 
work. 

I think his fit of anger must have made him 
reckless, for that afternoon Damase nearly 
killed himself by sheer fool carelessness. For 
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three or four hours we had been chopping 
away at a clump of pines without saying a 
word; it had got to be quite dark, and I 
could just make out his red shirt across the 
clearing. As I lifted my ax for a blow I 
remembered seeing him stand up by his half- 
chopped tree to take breath, with his hands 
on his hips and his head turned away from 
me. Then, all of a sudden, I heard a scream, 
for all the world just such a scream as my 
wife Nancy set up once when my boat upset 
down on the Richelieu. I jerked up my head 
just in time to see Damase jump aside, as 
that half-chopped tree snapped off and 
crashed down so near that one of the branches 
knocked off his cap. In that second, too, I 
thought I saw something standing just beyond 
Damase, over by the crooked tamarack on the 
edge of the clearing, but when I got over there, 
there was nothing in sight but our two 
swampers and the sled tender, who stood 
staring at Damase. 

He just clutched at his ax handle and 
blinked back at them—I think he was a little 
dazed—then all of a sudden he turned on the 
men, and, grabbing Bill Dooley by the shoul- 
der, yelled into his ear, “‘What for you look 
that way,eh? What did you hear?” 

I never in my life saw a man look more 
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“The door opened and in strode Damase.”’ 
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scared than that sled tender, as he backed 
and wriggled and fought to throw him off. I 
didn’t wonder either, for the eyes of Damase 
looked evil. Before I could get hold of him, 
Nazaire, one of the swampers, had jerked 
him off to the ground, saying, “‘Get down on 
your knees, Damase, and thank the good St. 
Anne!” 

“Sapré St. Anne!” yelled Damase, and, strik- 
ing out so that he sent 
Nazaire sprawling over 
backward, he sprang 
off into the woods. 

The men andI stood 
looking at each other. 
“Did any of you see 
anything?” I asked. 

“No, m’sieur.” 

“What did you hear, 
then?” repeated I. 

No one spoke for a 
long time, then Nazaire 
said,‘‘ We heard—what 
m’sieur heard.” 

“What was that?” 

**M’sieur knows,” 
stammered he, crossing 
himself, and that was 
all I could get out of 
him. I prowled round 
the edge of the clear- 
ing, but there was noth- 
ing stirring, and as it 
was now so dark in the 
woods that I couldn’t 
have seen any tracks, I 
gave it up and ordered 
the men to start back. 

When we finally got to the shanty that 
night, through a warm rain that made the 
woods steam like a forest fire and the snow 
so soggy that we couldn’t use snowshoes, all 
the other gangs crowded to the door and 
shouted, ‘‘Where’s Damase?” 

With much shrugging and waving of hands 
Nazaire told our story. Then all the men 
began jabbering at once, insisting it was 
another rescue by “the good St. Anne.” 
“Though why she should want to save a son 
of the devil like that Damase, m’sieur, J don’t 
see,” grumbled Pére Théophile. 

After supper, when they all sat on the 
deacon seat smoking or huddled round the 
stove drying their clothes, the talk turned on 
all sorts of old folk stories—the Chasse 
Gall’rie, the Windigo that scares fishermen 
off Grand Ile Manitou, about men who don’t 





“ Something else glittered.” 


believe in the saints and are doomed to roam 
black woods at night as the loup garou. 
“And I have seen it once myself,” whispered 
Nazaire eagerly; “it howled like a wolf, but 
when it turned there was no tail!” 

Just as he said that, the door opened and in 
strode Damase. We all watched while he 
kicked off his boots and unwound his muffler 
till the ‘‘devil scar” glared red. Then, fling- 
ing the muffler over the 
line to dry, he sat down 
in the corner by the 
wamagin. ‘Though he 
was the whole room’s 
length away, I saw the 
fellows at the stove slip 
farther down the dea- 
con seat. When he 
looked at anyone the 
man shifted his eyes, 
but in a minute looked 
round at Damase 
again. As he sat there, 
his head was thrown 
back till it looked all 
scar; what little I could 
see of his face made me 
think of a face I had 
once seen carved on an 
Alaskan totem. 

For a while no one 
said anything, then 
Pierre slipped -forward 
on the deacon seat and 
I heard him whisper to 
Bill Dooley, “How did 
it look?” 

‘Like a woman, me 
boy, and that’s all I know. I niver have 
seen the blissid saints to know them apart,” 
growled Bill. 

“Like an Indian, or our women at 
home?” 

“Like a white woman, av course. Do y’ 
think the blissid saints wud take the shape of 
an Injin?” 

“But no, you mistake,” interrupted Na- 
zaire. ‘‘She was Indian, both times, like to 
an Indian woman I have seen last year up at 
La Cole, and behol’, her print on the snow is 
of a snowshoe!” 

“Did you follow it?” asked Pierre. 

“Non, pourquoi? ‘The good St. Anne 
likes not that men disbelieve.” 

“Of a truth, it is possible,” quavered Pére 
Théophile, jerking the ashes out of his pipe. 
“There was Our Lady who came to the Mon- 
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tagnais, and her picture in the chapel at St. 
Hyacinth is like to an Indian woman.” 

“They say there is an encampment of 
Indians ten, twelve miles up the river,” I 
heard Jean whisper. 

“And do you think that a woman, even a 
woman of the Indians, would travel the snow 
and darkness like this? No, no, it was no 
one but the good St. Anne who has descend’ to 
save us.” Pére Théophile spoke very de- 
cidedly, and most of the men nodded assent. 

“Oui, bon, I believe that it was the good 
St. Anne,” went on Nazaire, “but she ap- 
peared as an Indian woman, like to the Indian 
woman we saw last summer at La Cole, 
Pierre, tall, with the very red cheeks and black 
hair, an’ when she walked it was as the white 
birch sways in the spring.” 

“Tu mens!” We turned, to see Damase 
on his feet, and, as he stood there in the dark 
corner, his hands clenched and unclenched 
on the red-hot damper of ‘the stove till I 
smelled the singeing flesh: ‘‘Fool that you 
are, you lie! It was not an Indian woman; it 
was nothing, nothing, I say!” 

No one moved but Pierre. “He got up 
from the deacon seat and walked slowly over 
to the stove, as he drawled, “It’s true, 
what Damase says; he must have 
right, for he knows well the girls of La 
Cole, and they are not exactly as the 
girls of St. Irénée. Truly, it is not 
likely the good St. Anne would take 
form of a girl from La Cole—and a 
friend of Damase!” 

He had hardly got out the last 
words when something lunged by me, 
something else glittered, and I jumped 
up just in time to see Damase, knife 
in hand, spring at Pierre’s throat and 
fling him to the floor. The jar threw 
over the lamp, and in the dark we 
couldn’t see or hear a thing but their 
gasps and the thumps as some one’s 
head or legs crashed against the iron 
stove. Luckily the stove was so hot 
it lighted up the room a bit, and when 
I saw Damase’s long black hair on 
top I grabbed for it and wrenched him 
off Pierre. As he turned on me with 
the knife, Jean clubbed it out of his 
hand with the poker, and the other 
fellows pinned him down. With all 
that odds against him he sullenly gave 
up and let himself be dragged to the 
other end of the room. But just in 
front of the door he somehow broke 
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away from us and stood there in the door- 
way, his eyes glaring yellow like a wildcat’s. 
“Sapré baptéme !” he shouted, and with that 
curse on his baptism, the greatest impiety a 
French Canadian knows, he sidled off into the 
dark. When, a minute after, we lit the lamp, 
we saw the cross was lying on the floor. 

Nancy is always saying over an old proverb, 
“Tt never rains but it pours,” and if ever that 
came true it was that night. Before we had 
got our breath, while we stood looking at 
each other and the broken cross on the floor, 
Jacques, our river watchman, slammed in the 
door, shouting, ‘The logs, m’sieur, the logs!” 
Then I heard, what I should have heard long 
before if it hadn’t been for the row, the grind- 
ing and crunching, with little squeaks now and 
then, that is like nothing in the world but a 
lumber jam. There wasn’t time to pitch into 
Jacques for not warning me long ago, as he 
should have; I shouted some orders to the 
men, grabbed my ax, and made for the river 
bank. 

Outside the door it was so black I could 
not see my own ax handle, and that banging 
and crunching was enough to knock a man 
down. The rain spattered into my eyes and 
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“I saw the other man balancing on two logs.” 


stuck my clothes to me like warm glue. Once 
I went flat and almost wrenched off my left 
boot, before I finally got down to where a 
little lantern flickered out on the first half 
dozen logs. I couldn’t blame the men for 
standing there; they were not cowards, but 
unless a man knows just how to break a jam, 
his first try is likely to be his last. Luckily 
I didn’t have to choose men for the job, for 
just as I reached the light I saw an ax glitter 
and the crowd close in and cheer some one 
leaping out onto the logs. One or two fel- 
lows started to follow us, but I yelled at 
them to go back, and sprang out after the 
first man. 

Somehow when I think of it now, I always 
remember that prickly smell of wet pine gum, 
but at the time I didn’t think of anything but 
how those confounded logs twisted and 
sprawled under my feet. Two yards out a 
kind of gray blackness shut down so thick I 
couldn’t see the very ones I was standing on. 
Everything was gray and clammy and lurched 
under me. Just as I thought I must have got 
to the boom, a tag end of the mist blew away 
and I saw the other man balancing on two 
logs and chopping away at a big pine wedged 
in just ahead. He had a little lantern slung 
from his neck, and as it flared in the wind I 
recognized that red “devil scar.” 

I didn’t say anything; he didn’t raise his 


head; we just cut away for dear life. We 
both knew the men couldn’t see to warn us 
when the boom started, and we had got to 
take our chances. Well, it was when that 
log was cut about three-quarters through that 
we heard a woman scream behind us. I 
turned, just in time to see the farther end of 
our log yield an inch. ‘‘ Damase!” I yelled and 
jumped for the open water, but as I jumped 
I heard him call out a name—not mine—and 
before I struck I heard two splashes. 

The next thing I remember is wondering 
at the light and hitting out with my right fist, 
just to bang it against the wall and have it 
pushed down by Pére Théophile. He pulled 
the blanket over my shoulders and I heard him 
mumble, “‘ Soyez tranquille,” just as he would 
toa baby. I suppose I stared, for I saw him 
grin back. ‘So then m’sieur knows me? 
Trés bien, joli!” 

“Hullo! What’s the matter?” I said. 

““M’sieur has been ill. He does not re- 
member? No?” 

“Go ahead and tell me,” growled I. 

“It is not wonder; m’sieur has been very 
sick,” he mumbled. ‘When we pulled him 
in from the water he does not know us. That 
was two days ago.” 

““What’s become of Damase?” I asked. 

‘“‘M’sieur, that is the most strange thing of 
all. He must have swum to shore, for when 
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we bring m’sieur to the shanty we find the 
cross on the floor where it is overturn’ in the 
fight, and side of it, with the arms stretched 
out, lies Damase! Eh bien, the men are 
frightened, and whisper it is his ghost. I say 
‘It is not his ghost, for I see blood on the floor 
where his forehead is cut.’ But they will 
not touch him, so when I have attended to 
m’sieur, I bandage the head of Damase. An’ 
as I do that he opens the eyes, and I know by 
the way he looked that he had seen the bonne 
St. Anne and was changed—what I heard a 
priest once call ‘convert.’ I do not say any- 
thing and I tell the men not to, for m’sieur 
knows it is not good to speak of—what one 
sees. But the next day when the men make 
neuvaine, he crawls off the bunk and prays, 
too. I heard Jean ask him, ‘Damase, what 
is it you have seen?’ But Damase only looks 
at him in strange way an’ says, ‘It may be 
that I have seen a saint. But when the dead 
come back it is time to pray!’ And his eyes 
look so we say no more.” 

That afternoon most of the men had gone 
off to meet the monthly tote wagon with the 
mail, and I was lying in my berth with only 
Damase in the room when Pierre came in. 
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From the very way he walked I knew some- 
thing was the matter. 

“What’s up, Pierre?” said I. 

He came over and sat down on the foot of 
my bunk, and if you’ll believe it, his hands 
were shaking just like Pére Théophile’s when 
he’s got the ague. ‘‘M’sieur,” he whispered, 
“when I went down to push off the logs this 
morning, just where the river turns at Ile Aux 
Noix, I found an Indian woman—drowned.” 

I sat up in my bunk. “Were there any 
marks?” 

“Yes, m’sieur, on the head and side—she 
had been in the jam that night—and, m’sieur, 
it was as I thought—the girl of La Cole!” 

I, too, thought of several things just then. 
“How did you know?” said I. 

“T remembered last year when I saw her 
with Damase at La Cole. And there was a 
silver ring—the ring of a priest marriage at the 
mission—with her name and his.” 

I looked down the room to where the figure 
still knelt before the altar. ‘“‘Then she was 
the wife of Damase?”’ 

“‘M’sieur ’”’—and somehow just then Pierre’s 
eyes reminded me of Nancy’s—‘ the men were 
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right—she was the good St. Anne! 


THE WATCH OF THE GODS 


By GEORGIA WOOD PANGBORN 


HE melancholy of a driven leaf, 


The patient journey of a long dead world; 


These are alike, when gods with steady eyes 


Look down upon a universe unfurled. 


They see the silt and scum of what has been, 


The death in ice that was a birth in fire, 


Old forests mute with snow that shall not melt; 


A world long done with sorrow and desire. 


And, you that sigh to see a green leaf brown, 


E’en so, perhaps, the gods with steady eyes, 


Who watch dead worlds like autumn leaves go by 


Along the drift of gray eternities. 











STRAY NOTES ON STAGE HUMOR 


By BRANDER MATTHEWS 


AN the mechanic arts, and in 
the market-place, the need 
of new words is met by the 
swift selection of the term 
nearest at hand, ill chosen 
it may be, but filling an im- 

= mediate want and thereby 
at once justifying its use. For example, in 
the art of electricity, their convenience forced 
promptly into circulation such a misbegotten 
word as “cablegram” and such a startling 
combination as “separately excited boosters.” 
But in the library and in the lecture room 
higher standards obtain, and the rough-and- 
ready methods of the machine shop are unac- 
ceptable. As a result of our squeamishness 
in the manufacture of the new terms needed, 
and also of the difficulty in winning general 
acceptance for those which we do venture to 
make, the vocabulary of criticism lacks many 
a word which it ought to have. For instance, 
there is no satisfactory way of distinguishing 
the true ‘“‘short story” from the casual nar- 
rative which happens to be brief although it 
might have been long. And there is no single 
word for that most precious gift to humanity 
known as the “‘sense of humor,” the negative 
quality which prevents a man from taking 
himself too seriously, and which is often lack- 
ing even in those who possess abundantly the 
positive quality known as “humor.” 

The French, among whom the critical 
faculty is more acutely developed than among 
other peoples, have a larger vocabulary of 
critical terms than there is in any other 
language; and they have devised a classifica- 
tion of certain of the effects of dialogue which 
are common to every type of comic play. 
They call a jest which evokes laughter a mot, 
and they make a distinction which it is not 
easy to render in English between mots 
desprit, mots de situation, and mots de 
caractére. The mot d’esfrit is the witticism, 
pure and simple, existing for its own sake, and 





detachable from its context—like the remark 
of one of the characters in ‘Lady Windi- 
mere’s Fan”: “I can resist everything—ex- 
cept temptation.” The mot de situation is the 
phrase which is funny, solely because it is 
spoken at that particular moment in the 
setting forth of the story, like the ‘“‘ What the 
devil was he doing in that galley?” which is 
not laughter provoking in itself and apart 
from the incident calling it forth, but which 
arouses peals of merriment in its proper place 
in Moliére’s play. And the mot de caractére 
is the phrase which makes us laugh because 
it is the extense expression, at the moment, of 
the individuality of the person who speaks it— 
like the retort of the wife to her sister in 
“The Comedy of Errors,’”’ when she has been 
roundly abusing her husband. Luciana 
satirically comments that a man no better 
than this is no great loss to be bewailed. 
Whereupon Adriana, smiling through her 
tears, returns, “Ah, but I think him better 
than I say”—a line which gets its laugh, of 
course, but which lingers in the memory as a 
sudden revelation of the underlying character 
of the speaker. 

It is with the mot d’esfrit that we must class 
the most of the so-called “epigrams” which 
glisten on the surface of the dialogue. They 
are jokes, smart sayings, and ingenious 
aphorisms, taken out of a notebook and pinned 
into this play or that, as appropriate to the 
one as to the other. They offer to a clever 
young man a short and easy way to attain the 
brilliancy and the verbal glitter which we have 
been accustomed to expect in English comedy, 
since the author of “The Way of the World ” 
sent up his Congreve rockets. They delight 


us at first, even though at last they fatigue us 
a little, in the comedies of Sheridan and in 
the comedies of Oscar Wilde; and yet neither 
of these ingenious dramatists relied for success 
upon this superficial flashing of brisk wit- 
ticisms, and they were careful, in “ Lady Win- 
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dimere’s Fan” as well as in the “School for 
Scandal, to construct a solidly framed plot, 
with a clearly defined struggle of contending 
desires, to sustain the interest of the specta- 
tors. Underneath the crackling of artificial 
wit there is a well-built play, the story of 
which would please in the theater even if the 
spoken words were absolutely commonplace. 

This device of sprinkling detachable witti- 
cisms throughout the dialogue has the obvious 
disadvantage that it forces the author to en- 
dow his most empty-headed characters with 
his own alertness of intelligence. For instance, 
Mrs. Malaprop’s blunders are far too felicitous 
to be natural in the mouth of a lady so limited 
in understanding; and the elaborate system 
of swearing expounded by Bob Acres is far 
too clever for that rather fat-witted country 
squire. Sheridan, who had not only humor, 
but also the rarer sense of humor, did not 
fail to detect the weakness of his practice, and 
he did not hesitate to show it up himself. 
In “‘ The Critic,” when one of the spectators of 
the play, which is being rehearsed, ventures to 
suggest that a certain speech is rather above 
the capacity of the character who had just 
delivered it, the author promptly retorts that 
he is “not for making slavish distinctions, 
and giving all the fine language to the upper 
sort of people.” 

The temptation to attain brilliancy of dia- 
logue by the use of these portable witticisms 
injected into the play by main strength, is one 
which the true dramatist outgrows as he gains 
in years. It was in their youth that Congreve 
and Sheridan gave their comic masterpieces 
to the stage. It was in his youth that the 
younger Dumas displayed the facets of his 
wit in “‘ The Demimonde,” which bristles with 
obvious mots d’esfrit, surface adornments 
lacking in the ‘‘Francillon” of his maturer 
years, in which there are few quotable phrases, 
but in which the wit is incessant, pervasive 
rather than paraded, integral and not ex- 
ternal. This later comedy of Dumas’s de- 
serves the praise which Mr. William Archer 
once bestowed on a play of Mr. Bronson 
Howard’s, whereof the dialogue abounded in 
witty speeches which belonged there, “like 
blossoms on a laburnum,” instead of being 
stuck on, ‘like candles on a Christmas tree.” 

Closely akin to the mot d’esfrit are the 
longer passages, also existing for their own 
sake, and enriching the dialogue, it may be, 
but not serving to help along the action of 
the play. There is no logical necessity for 
Jaques to set forth the seven ages of man, or 
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for Touchstone to nominate in order the seven 
degrees of the lie. Even though we cannot 
wish either of these speeches away, we can- 
not deny that the one, as well as the other, is 
an excursus. Touchstone’s explanation seems 
doubly out of place, in that it is inserted in the 
last scene of all, when the comedy is hasten- 
ing toward its happy end. Perhaps it was 
written to fatten the clown’s part, and per- 
haps it was put precisely where it is to give 
Rosalind time to change from the boyish 
costume of Ganymede into the ampler ha- 
biliments of her own sex. Jaques’s cynical 
denunciation of his fellow-man can easily be 
defended, it is only fair to note, by the plea 
that it is the completest revelation of its 
speaker’s character; in other words, that it is 
in fact to be classed not only with mots 
des prit, but also with mots de caractére. And 
a like defense might be proffered for the hunt- 
ing speech of Lady Gay Sfanker in ‘‘ London 
Assurance,” a highly artificial tirade. 

But every one of these glittering passages 
bears a striking likeness to a tenor or soprano 
solo in Italian opera, devised to exhibit the 
accomplishments of the performer rather than 
to contribute to the rounding out of the play. 
Such bravura passages are common also in 
tragedy, when the dramatic poet steps aside 
for a moment to air his eloquence at greater 
length than is necessary. This is one of the vul- 
nerable spots in the armor of the dramatists, 
pierced by the keen wit of the authors of 
“The Rehearsal,” the attack on Dryden, the 
framework of which Sheridan borrowed when 
he wrote ‘‘The Critic.” When one of the by- 
standers remarks that a certain passage in the 
piece that is being ‘rehearsed is ‘‘not to the 
purpose, for the play does not go on,” since 
“the plot stands still,” the irritable author 
promptly retorts with the unanswerable query, 
“What is the plot good for but to bring in 
fine things?” It deserves to be noted that 
Shakespeare, who indulges freely in these 
pleasant digressions in his comedies, is chary 
of them in his tragedies—as though the 
severer tragic mold forced him to strive for 
the loftiest standard, such as he found no need 
to impose on himself in comedy, which seemed 
to him a form looser and less clearly defined. 

The mot de situation is far more valuable to 
the playwright and far more mirth provoking 
to the audience than the mot d’esprit. But it is 
less easy to illustrate because it is part and 
parcel of the story of the play, and it is there- 
fore not quotable without an explanation of 
the incident which evokes it. As good an 
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example as any is the “sister, sister, every 
way” of Congreve in “‘ Love for Love,” which 
owes its point to the attempt of Mrs. Fore- 
sight to corner Mrs. Frail by preducing un- 
expectedly a gold bodkin and by asking 
where the other lost it; “oh, sister, sister.” 
Taken aback for a moment, Mrs. Frail col- 
lects her wits quickly and retorts, “If you go to 
that, sister, where did you find this bodkin? 
Oh, sister, sister, every way!” But the great 
master of the mot de situation is Molitre, who 
always scornfully refrained from the easier 
mot d@esprit. Without descending to the 
mechanical trick of the catchword, Moliére 
more than once redoubles the effect of a mot 
de situation by carefully calculated repetition. 
And the trick of the catchword, mechanical 
as it is, can be varied adroitly; it was as in 
“Lady Windimere’s Fan,” in which a young 
girl, whom we see taking part in the general 
conversation, and after awhile wooed and 
finally engaged to be married, is never heard 
to say anything except “‘ Yes, mamma,” a de- 
vice seemingly suggested by ‘‘ Oh, monsieur,” 
the ingenious monologue of Gondinet. 

As for the mots de caractére, there is no need 
to say much, for examples will spring swiftly 
to the minds of all lovers of Moliére and of 
Shakespeare. Falstaff abounds in them: “I 
think the devil will not have me damned, lest 
the oil that is in me should set hell on fire,” 
which is a mot d’esprit as well as a mot de 
caractére. Indeed, it would not be difficult 
to pick speeches of Falstafi’s which combine 
the merits of the mot d’esprit, the mot de 
situation, and the mot de caractére. And the 
characteristics of all three types are united 
also in the speech of Sir Peter to his wife in one 
of the famous quarrel scenes of ‘The School 
for Scandal,” when Lady Teazle says, ‘I 
should think you would like to have your wife 
thought a woman of taste,” and the husband 
explosively retorts, “‘Taste! Zounds! madam, 
you had no taste when you married me!” 

And here occasion serves to express a 
wonder as to whether or not modern audiences 
are swifter to seize upon the point of a jest 
than were the playgoers at the end of the eight- 
eenth century who had the pleasure of wel- 
coming Sheridan’s masterpiece as a novelty. 
To-day this speech of Sir Peter’s is instantly 
appreciated, and it receives the tribute of the 
heartiest laughter. But Sheridan seems to 
have been doubtful of it, and he saw fit to 
explain it and to make it clear to the dullest 
comprehension by forcing Lady Teazle to 
rejoin, ‘‘That’s very true, indeed, Sir Peter! 
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and after having married you, I should never 
pretend to taste again, I allow!” Nowadays 
this retort seems gratuitously unnecessary; it 
looks like a diagram appended to explain a 
joke. Perhaps the reason why the playgoer 
of the twentieth century seizes the point with- 
out need of further assistance is because the 
stage is to-day so well lighted that all the 
spectators can follow the changing expressions 
on the countenances of the quarreling couple, 
whereas in the eighteenth century the theater 
was almost gloomy, as there were only sparse 
oil lamps to serve as footlights, by which it 
may have been difficult to see a joke. 

The most amusing strokes in Sheridan’s 
plays, as in those of other masters of comedy, 
are rarely merely epigrams, so called, witti- 
cisms at large—nearly always the mot d’esprit 
is also either a mot de situation or a mot de 
caractére. When the playwright is willing to 
rely on the naked witticism, the jest existing 
for its own sake only, he is prone to yield to 
the temptation of tucking into his dialogue any 
joke that happens into his head, regardless 
not only of its propriety to the person speaking 
it, but even to its possibility in the mouth of 
any human being, so that the ear of the play- 
goer is offended by attempts at repartee which 
are not only out of character and beyond the 
intelligence of the speaker, but are actually 
contrary to nature. For example, in ‘“Im- 
prudence,” one of the earliest of Mr. Pinero’s 
pieces, a pair of young lovers quarrel, and as 
they are about to separate he asks if he shall 
call her a cab, and she retorts that he is mean 
enough to call her anything. Obviously this 
is waste effort; the strain is too evident, and 
it evokes pity rather than laughter. It was 
in his youth that the author of “‘The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray” was guilty of this lapse; 
and in his later plays the dialogue, highly 
artificial as it may be, is devoid of the mere 
mots d’es prit. 

Probably when he thus fell from grace Mr. 
Pinero was temporarily under the influence of 
the late Henry James Byron, the author of 
“Our Boys,” the dialogue of whose plays was 
sometimes brilliant with genuine wit; and yet 
more often it was little more than a string of 
mere manufactured witticisms, old and new, 
most of them puns of a mechanical type, 
hopelessly inappropriate to the characters 
that were forced to utter them. But even 
Byron never sank so low as did the writer of a 
pitiful piece called ‘The Serio-comic Gover- 
ness,” in which the scene of one act is laid ina 
library, next to a billiard room, solely in order 
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to permit the heroine to enter with one of the 
implements of the game in her hand, so that 
when she is considering the advisability of 
going on the stage she may flourish it and 
say, “‘This is my cue!” For combination of 
obvious effort and crass futility, this is un- 
surpassable. It plumbs the very lowest depth 
of depravity in dialogue. It recalls Southey’s 
far-fetched attempt at jocularity, the pun on 
the unsavory name of a certain Quaker, which 
drew from Macaulay the contemptuous com- 
ment that ‘‘a wise man might talk folly like 
this by his own fireside; but that any hu- 
man being, after having made such a joke, 
should write it down, and copy it out, and 
transmit it to the printer, and correct the 
proof sheets, and send it forth into the world, 
is enough to make us ashamed of our species.” 
Almost as contemptible a device for raising 
a laugh is the labeling of a character with a 
name that describes his characteristics, so that 
some other person in the play can declare 
that he is truly well named. Thus it is that we 
find a certain Justice Greedy in “A New Way 
to Pay Old Debts.” Indeed, it is a favorite 
trick of Massinger’s, and it is a proof that the 
robust dramatist, who liked to preach and to 
point an insistent moral, was wholly without 
the easy playfulness of the true humorist. 
Nothing that Massinger did was done easily, 
and his humorous passages are generally— 
not always—the result of a manful struggle 
with recalcitrant nature. Massinger was like 
the Scotch editor who confessed that he 
“joked with difficulty.” The device of the 
name label is not yet abandoned; and even 
Dickens did not disdain it—witness, his Lord 
Verisopht in “ Nicholas Nickleby.” Perhaps 
Dickens took this over, as he took so much 
else, from Ben Jonson, whose influence upon 
him is far deeper than has been admitted. 
In the most of the discussions as to the 
distinction between wit and humor the dis- 
putants often overlook the fact that there is 
fun of a certain sort which is not fairly to be 
classified either as wit or as humor. This 
sort of fun, frank and free, spontaneous and 
even boisterous, is invaluable to the comic 
author, especially as it displays itself better in 
what is done than in what is said. At its 
richest, the humor of the theater is not verbal; 
and the mot d’esprit is far less effective than 
the mot de situation, which is only the ex- 
pression in words of the emotion aroused by 
the actual action seen on the stage. The 
appeal of the playwright is always to the eye, 


rather than to the ear; and the existence of 
pieces performed in pantomime is proof that 
a play can get along without any dialogue 
at all. 

To anyone who beheld it in the proper 
mood, attuned to its note of irresponsible 
gayety, there was never a funnier scene than 
one of those visible a few years ago at Weber 
& Fields’s. Over a door at the back of the 
stage was a ground-glass globe with an electric 
light in it. As the two comedians came down 
to the footlights, one of them remarked that he 
knew they were in the right place, since there 
is a red light over the door. The other looks 
back and sees that the light is white, and so 
declares. The first insists that it is a red 
light. The second one offers to bet that the 
light is white. As the first turns back to look 
at it, the light, which had been white, suddenly 
glows red; and this confirms him and he ex- 
presses his willingness to cover any bet. The 
second, before actually risking his money, 
glances back at the globe, which just in time 
changes back to white, so that he offers to 
double his bet. The first one produces his 
money, and then turns again to make sure 
that he has a certainty, and, of course, the 
light changes to red before he gets his eye on 
it, so that he is willing to wager any sum that 
the other will put up. Thus it goes on, each 
raising his bet recklessly after confirming his 
opinion by glancing stealthily back at the 
light, which always obligingly has the color 
expected by the one who is looking at it. 
Finally, when they have bet all the money 
they have about them, they turn round to look 
at the light together, only to find that it is then 
most unexpectedly green! 

However ineffectual may be any attempt to 
set down this scene in barren black and white, 
it is unspeakably funny when acted on the 
stage itself. It has no tincture of literature, 
and it is as primitive as a medieval farce or 
jabliau, to which indeed it has a certain kin- 
ship. It has in it some of the elements of the 
infinitely richer and nobler scene in which the 
future Henry V convicts Falstaff of lying 
about the men in buckram. And this is 
another instance of the permanence of the 
principles of the dramatic art, which are as 
unchanging to-day as they were when 
Aristophanes was delighting the Athenians 
with the broadly comic lyric—burlesques that 
are not without many points of similarity to 
the nondescript “shows” produced by the 
Weber-Fields company. 











IN CURE OF HER SOUL 


By FREDERIC JESUP STIMSON 


(“J. S. of Dale’’) 


“Plays made from helie tales I hold unmeet ; 
Let some great story of a man be sung.” 


BOOK III 
(She.) Durch Mitleid wissend. .. . 
(He.) . . . Selig im Glauben. 
XXXV 


HARY RAVENEL, like the 
princess of an enchanted 
palace, had been brought 
up in a dream. The 
dream was her mother’s; 
and Ravenel itself was a 
better setting for it than 
any Doré has yet drawn. For Mrs. Breese’s 
one idea had been to preserve her daughter 
from any real entanglement until the ideal 
should arrive; her own history had bred in her 
a horror, not only of the arranged marriage, 
but even the boy-and-girl unions, marriages 
of mere propinquity, accouplements of dawn- 
ing sex, that are the delight of the Greek 
lyrist, but were in her eyes fraught with the 
seeds of tragedy. Miles Breese himself had 
been a handsome fellow, not without the high 
light of romance, when, a girl, she saw him 
portrayed in the center of her field of vision, 
in love with her; no young girl but is moved at 
the mention of such a state, more perhaps 
when told by others, whispered by his sisters, 
hinted at compassionately by mothers or girl 
friends, than when the fainting swain opens 
his own lips. I doubt if Miles Breese even at 
five-and-twenty had made a very persuasive 
suitor; but he was handsome, rich, content 
enough to take over this beautiful girl as he 
would add a beautiful thoroughbred to his 
stable. Many a day was he busied wholly 
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with his racing stable while others took the 
pains to speak for him to Mary Warfield; he 
was depicted a very Orlando wandering in the 
forest, when the hard facts found him tippling 
at road houses with the men—or women— 
that fast horses breed. For it is a truth 
indeed that, if men can train horses, horses, 
more subtly, train the men who live with them. 
Mary’s mother, ambitious of the match, dis- 
creetly stood aside; only, at the hesitating 
moment, letting Mary know (not in so many 
words) what her wishes were. For theirs 
was a great tradition, a great name, but they 
were poor. And why should not even a Miss 
Warfield marry Miles Breese? He was the 
best man in Baltimore. She liked his roses, 
she liked his own looks, then; the young girl’s 
heart would beat a little faster when she heard 
the thunder of his horses’ hoofs upon the 
Ravenel avenue, and this (they told her) was 
love, and so she accepted it—and him. Then 
came that summer at Newport and her meet- 
ing with Charles Austin Pinckney. A look 
too long—a book or two given, a word ex- 
changed—and their lives were ended. She 
had never repined. 

But old Mrs. Warfield grew cynical and 
French, in her later years, when her daughter’s 
life seemed to her to be wrecked. Mary, a 
simpler and perhaps a stronger nature, turned 
to heaven, and kept her dreams. Under these 
auspices our heroine (Dorothy, for the mo- 
ment, is at Tuxedo) was born. Then came 
the divorce—necessary, said the family, for 
her own self-respect; necessary, said her 
mother and Mr. Gresham, whom they much 
trusted, for her own subsistence and the child’s 
future. It was just after their only son’s 
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death, in 1877, that she consented. Since the 
war, Ravenel in Maryland (so named, when 
bought by Warfield, at his wife’s request) 
was but an expense. Ravenel in South 
Carolina was gone. Mrs. Breese brought the 
child home alone from Baden-Baden. Old 
Mrs. Warfield could not afford governesses; 
there were, of course, no schools. And so 
little Mary had come to be educated in the 
old library. There were no American novels 
later than Brockden Brown; there was no 
Dickens or Thackeray; little, indeed, of any 
fiction save Scott; no Fielding, Smollett, or 
Aphra Behn; only Richardson and some 
German romances; for old Commodore War- 
field had that shrinking from gross speech 
peculiar to Southern gentlemen before the 
war. Astory which many a man to-day will 
tell to women at a dinner party would have 
made him blush like a girl or, perhaps, to hide 
his embarrassment, cause a duel with the 
raconteur. For with their pistols they were 
never embarrassed, these old gentlemen; they 
were very simple-hearted, but not to be played 
with; where, outside of a certain district in 
Castile, had the world yet seen.their like? 
We shall miss them, when we have leisure. 
Then came the time when Miles, too, was 
ruined; his doubtful countess left him for a 
chocolate manufacturer; she had taken most 
of his fortune and, for the time, his good 
spirits; he felt very ill and lonely and wrote to 
his abandoned wife a letter. She would not 
forgive him. But men like Breese are not to 
be killed by their emotions; convalescent, he 
wrote her another letter announcing his im- 
mediate departure for the devil. Once well 
started, he proceeded on that road more rapid- 
ly than should have been expected in a gentle- 
man of his years. He sought, and desired, 
disgrace. It is the very flagrancy of the sin 
that stimulates a flagging Tarquin; the shame, 
the lust of hell, that goads a Cellini or a Sade! 
And this may go with kindliness; we know that 
Bluebeard was devoted to Joan of Arc. ‘‘ His 
private life’””—strange no Balzac, no Tolstoi, 
yet has chosen this titl——Miles Breese’s 
private life may here be no more than in- 
dicated. Sometimes he got money—then he 
would seek to flaunt himself into his wife’s 
notice: difficult enough, in her seclusion at 
Ravenel, but he found friends to bear the 
news—at other times he lived a Villon lyric— 
he had not the spirituality, even, of a Verlaine. 
It was at this period that Mary Warfield 
sinned. For (she was a South Carolinian, 
and dévotée to boot: to her, her “divorce” was 
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no divorce, but a legal arrangement to pre- 
vent persecution—it is only a few years since 
a lady, lawfully divorced in New York for 
no fault of her own, was refused the entrée of 
the St. Cecilia ball at Charleston) she wrote 
a letter to Charles Pinckney at Carlsruhe. 
He replied; it led to an interchange of a few 
books, nothing more; then she begged for 
silence, and their silence lasted to the grave. 
Neither of them even knew which died first. 

It was in the remorse of this sin, kept secret 
even from her own mother (who, Catholic and 
French that she was, had probably made little 
of it) that Mary Ravenel conveyed vaguely to 
her daughter the impression of Miles as of 
one suffering, erring, sinned against. Dying, 
she had half-charged her daughter not to 
desert her father. He has been very wicked, 
she would say, but we were both to blame. 
Secretly, perhaps, she felt she had done wrong 
to marry him. Abstract wickedness is not, 
to a young girl, a definite phrase. And the 
old grandmother, who might have scoffed the 
notion out of little Mary’s head, was on this 
one point humble; too heartbroken at the 
misery caused by her own worldly plans to 
venture ever again to direct a young girl’s 
heart. 

Insensibly, however, it had reacted. Her 
father, to the young girl, stood for the modern 
man; and if she did not visualize all the flaws 
in his composition, she at least knew that it 
was but a poor, weak clay. Thus it came 
about that the men she read of in Mallory, 
in Spenser—heroes of a poet’s dream—she 
recognized as of the stuff that dreams are 
made of; the men of real life she recognized 
in old plays, or, at their best, in the people 
of St. Ronan’s Well, in Pelham or Pen- 
dennis. 

She had met few young men in New York, 
none as yet in Baltimore, to disabuse her of 
this impression; for the former city was 
already turning to that continental civiliza- 
tion of which it boasts. John Haviland repre- 
sented a previous generation; moreover, her 
father’s affiliations, such as they were, had 
thrown her with the most fashionable set, 
with those who would in a lower walk of life 
have been termed “‘sporting” people; with 
the creoles, French, German, Cubans, all im- 
ported in the nineteenth century to make 
their fortunes, not, as in the earlier two, to se- 
cure (so we are told) civil or religious liberty. 
His lot lay with the Rastacqs, Einsteins, Du- 
vals—not with the Dutch Breviers, the co- 
lonial Philipses, or the later, New England- 
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born, American families. A fortunate intro- 
duction of old Mr. Gresham’s had indeed 
brought her to the Havilands, with whom she 
had immediate sympathy; leaving them out, 
“Lucie” Gower (she would probably have 
said) was the best man type she had encoun- 
tered in New York—in what is called “‘ Socie- 
ty.” And Lucie, honest fellow, was no 
Admirable Crichton nor yet a Sidney, though 
a very parfait gentleman in his way. 

Without any pose, even to herself, therefore, 
she had seen (resolved, made up her mind, 
are phrases too expressive of a conscious de- 
termination) that she should never marry. 
Thus it came about that she had rather lost 
her interest in the upper ten; without attempt- 
ing any breadwinning vocation (for, like a 
Southerner, she assumed that a lady neces- 
sarily had an income) she found her interest 
in the study, in the service, of the lower 
million. In the vulgar phrase, she never 
“thought about young men.” 

She had been interested in young Pinckney 
very much indeed. She liked him; but more 
than that, she felt a latent strength, an ability, 
even a heart, which might accomplish ends she 
saw but which her own sex prevented her from 
attaining. She was casually aware that he 
was married, but gave the matter not a second 
thought; it was not a thing that concerned her. 
If, indeed, his wife could be to them all what 
Gracie was—could share in their work, hers 
and her friends’, as Gracie did—but some- 
thing, her own knowledge of the Duval- 
Rastacq set, or a paragraph she chanced 
upon in the Times, made her know that this 
might not be. 

Her own pathway in life seemed quite clear 
to her. If there was a doubt—despite her 
half-Catholic ancestry—it was on religious 
matters. And this doubt, merely intellectual, 
never disturbed her peace. “I must be 
emerald.” Whatever truths God chose to 
withhold from our full knowledge in this 
world, the duty of man or woman was plain 
enough; and with it went the duty to believe, 
to hope, the duty tobe happy. Yet never had 
her assurance—perhaps, before then, vague, or 
at least undefined—been put in words to her 
so clearly as by Mr. Pinckney on that yes- 
terday. It was in the frank leap of her heart 
with sympathy on this that her eyes, too little 
self-conscious, had fallen to his and seen 
suddenly the open chamber of his soul. She 
had seen a moment of hush, of awe at the 
awakening, a look in his wide-open eyes like 
a deer’s when first he hears the horn; then, 
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with a fear now in her own, the awe give 
place to the full radiance that streamed in 
every chamber of his heart. As yet innocent, 
the man’s eyes stayed still and open, deeply 
simple, looking no afterthought, struck mo- 
tionless, with yet no thought of after things. 
She had seen the annunciation of his love. 
And then, first, she had turned her own eyes 
away. She had seen too much; and for all 
the mists that she might weave between them, 
the sight might never go. So it came about 
that while in his heart there was still nothing 
but the awe of happiness, there came in hers 
a horror at what she had done. Yes, done; 
she tried, in the night, to think it otherwise, 
to persuade herself that she had erred in be- 
lieving that his ecstasy had in any way been 
personal, individual, growing from the near- 
ness of her—but she could not. Both these 
two, of many other things they had in com- 
mon, could not deceive themselves. Like 
Dante at Beatrice’s first salutation, she had 
seen “‘ his soul pass all the bournes of ecstasy.” 
In one lightning flash she had read not only 
that he loved her, but that he knew he loved 
her—read it, all in his eyes unaware. And 
then she had turned her own away. And 
while she slept, of a tear or two in her long 
lashes her spirit set itself to weave its mists. 


XXXVI 


WAKEFUL at dawn, the girl lay in her bed, 
glad of the darkness of her room, so red she 
felt her face when she thought of their posi- 
tion; then the woman in her would have its 
turn and she would feel that, after all, the 
visit might be lived through. She had perfect 
confidence in his breeding, in his self-restraint. 
She knew well that not again while he was 
under her roof would he show to her that he 
had come to be in love with her. But there! 
and now again the woman smiled as the girl 
blushed—as if every modulation of his voice, 
every tremor of his mouth, the very aversion of 
his eyes, did not tell her, more importunately 
than any words, and he all unaware. Of 
one thing, indeed, she was certain: his inclina- 
tion (so she euphemized it to herself) must be 
hastily destroyed, eradicated—could he, would 
he, do it, of himself? An instinct told her 
the negative. And so, in the morning, the 
girl arose—a woman. And, with a woman’s 


swift decision, she went away. 
But if it was the girl again who galloped to 
the station, it was the woman who reflected, on 
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the train to Baltimore, that perhaps all which 
must now never be said, or even, from that 
day on, in her own thoughts, admitted, was 
emphasized, and emphasized even to him, by 
this very action on her part. What would 
he think of her? It had been understood 
that he was to leave that morning, but nothing 
had been said about her going away; more- 
over, he was going by a later train, and her 
grandmother never came down till noonday. 
She doubtless could be trusted to make some 
explanation, but Miss Ravenel did not care 
to have her have to. And the granddaughter 
never under any circumstances whatever told 
even the whitest of lies. If things had to 
come about even that Pinckney had asked 
her, on this very morning, if she had seen his 
love for her, she would have answered that she 
had. So that if, on the one hand, it had been 
absolutely necessary to leave him (almost of 
this, now, the woman in her doubted), it was 
vitally so that he should not put the true con- 
struction on it. He must never know—never 
know on earth—that she had seen so deeply 
into his heart. 

But there was no train back to Ravenel that 
morning, and at this very moment, perhaps, 
there was coming to Austin alone in the 
shadowed valley that “‘mist of tears and a 
blinding rain” whereafter, says Macdonald, 
life is never the same again. Mary Ravenel 
half-knew it. Some cry of the wounded rang 
even to her heart’s core. But she (so doubt- 
less that Maiden of Florence of whom to 
Dante his vision spoke: 


‘She is born who, though not yet her hair is up, 
my city shall endear ’”’— 


how strangely modern the grim poet’s words 
echo down that stair of countless yesterdays!) 
—she knew wholly that the only cure lay in the 
knife. For women are trained, almost from 
infancy, to read men; a girl, for her own pro- 
tection, must understand, not what a man 
says, but what he means. It is those, alas! 
who do not, that play the fool. While, as to 
those who do so read and use their knowledge 
wrongly—what shall we call their “play”? 
Of neither class had God created Mary 
Ravenel. 

But, if the girl had used the knife, the 
woman bade her hide it from him. He must 
not know her rede. And now, how could she 
keep it from him? She had left, of course, a 
note for her grandmother and a message for 
him—* she was sorry that she had had to go 
away so early”—that alone, however, would 
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not suffice. And Baltimore was not far 
enough away. Moreover, there was little 
excuse for her going by the early morning 
train—he would certainly have taken it if 
he had known—nor for her staying there, if 
by remote possibility he prolonged his visit 
to Mrs. Warfield. She must not appear to 
run away; and her grandmother, out of mere 
good breeding, was likely to insist the more 
on his staying on, so brusque would appear 
her departure. So Miss Ravenel knit her 
virginal white brows. 

Fortunately, the matter was settled by a 
telegram from her father. It was the family 
custom to use a cousin’s house as an address 
for telegrams, to be forwarded thence, as 
occasion demanded, by messenger or tele- 
phone, there being no operator at Ravenel. 
Here also Miss Ravenel was in the habit of 
keeping a simple wardrobe, a dinner dress, 
enough for her necessities should work or 
weather keep her in the city. The telegram 
was to the effect that urgent business neces- 
sities demanded her immediate presence in 
New York, where her father would meet her 
at Mr. Gresham’s office. There was just time 
to have the message forwarded to her grand- 
mother and for her to catch the ten o’clock 
train. Thus it happened that at the very 
hour when Austin, returned again to the laurel 
valley, was burying her memory in his heart, 
Miss Ravenel herself was on her way to his 
own office in New York. 

As she was getting her Pullman seat, she 
noticed, in the file ahead of her, the unusual 
beauty of a young lady who seemed, like her- 
self, to be traveling alone; and, coming into 
the car, she found herself in a chair opposite 
the stranger. She was quietly dressed, with 
an expression at once modest and intelligent; 
she did not seem to notice the men who came 
into the car, and Miss Ravenel was particular- 
ly struck by her having all the morning news- 
papers. She herself had one (being addicted 
in her “‘strong-minded” ‘way, as other women 
might have phrased it, to the reading of them, 
for her interest in liie), but this unfeminine 
habit (she supposed), like the latchkey and the 
bicycle, was due to her general revolt against 
what was expected of her who ought (she 
supposed) by right to have been riding in a 
governess’s cart with other people’s children 
instead of living her own life in a New York 
flat and traveling thither unattended. At all 
events, it was unusual to see another young 
woman reading newspapers; and Miss Ra- 
venel gave her vis-a-vis a second glance, 
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noticing this time that she was blond and had 
a very wonderful complexion of the real 
““peaches-and-cream” variety, where to per- 
fect fairness is joined so delicate a skin that 
the carmine flood swells under it like the 
juices of a nectarine. She seemed, by her 
figure, to be a woman some years older than 
herself, although her face might have been 
of any age of youth, and Miss Ravenel, not 
wishing to‘stare, looked herself to see what 
might be of such interest in the papers. She 
found nothing, but it was perhaps because she 
omitted, as was her wont, both the ‘‘ Society” 
and the financial pages; still she read on, 
having, perhaps, a reason for desiring to 
escape her own thoughts. 

She was wrong, however, it appeared, in 
thinking the other alone, for hardly were they 
out of the tunnel before a fashionably attired 
young man appeared and took the chair 
beside her. Miss Ravenel half-fancied she 
saw a startled look in her eyes as, with an 
assumption of the greatest familiarity, he 
addressed her. 

“Well, Miss Aylwin, you won out this time. 
I wish I had a smart girl like you in my office.” 
It was impossible not to overhear the strident, 
overbearing voice, even had not the next 
words concerned herself. ‘‘Where did you 
leave Pinckney?” 

“In Baltimore—”’ Miss Ravenel looked 
away. “He had other business in Baltimore.” 

“Hm, hm—TI guess his business was in 
New York—look at that—” and the Jew 
(as Mary Ravenel now saw he was) pressed 
his forefinger upon the opened newspaper 
that lay upon the woman’s knee. The fair 
girl shrank away from him and looked, in 
evident terror, at Miss Ravenel, so that our 
heroine, who was about to change her seat, 
stayed. Shall it be confessed, however, that 
her curiosity led her to look at the same page 
of her own newspaper? The first four col- 
umns (though it was a Baltimore paper) 
were given up to a New York dispatch de- 
scribing the Duval ball, for this important 
annual function had taken place on the night 
before. 

“T don’t mean that,” the man went on, 
as if reading her thoughts. The remaining 
columns bore the headline: Panic on Wall 
Street-—reported embarrassment of Phineas 
W. Tamms. “Tamms went on last night, 
and so, I guess, did your young man.” There 
was a shuddering vulgarity about the voice, 
and again Miss Ravenel set herself not to 
hear; but just then it sank to a whisper. Not 
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for one moment did she question their relation 
—she had read too deeply in the man’s heart 
for that—but it was an odd coincidence; she 
could not be his wife, for Mrs. Pinckney, she 
remembered, was rather dark, and, moreover, 
a Philadelphian, while this girl, Miss Ravenel 
was persuaded, was country bred and from 
New England. And what was this sleek 
Hebrew doing in the trio? Whoever he was, 
it was clear that he was highly distasteful to 
the fair young woman. His voice had now 
sunk to an insinuating whisper, and his hand 
rested on the back of her chair. ‘Oh, I 
spotted you coming down!” Miss Ravenel 
overheard; then a long, persuasive monotone 
throughout which the woman betrayed in- 
creased distress. Could it be that she does 
not know how to get rid of him? thought Miss 
Ravenel. She tried to look away. ‘Twice 
the salary,” said’ the unctuous voice. Sud- 
denly she saw the woman start and give a 
despairing glance at her while a flood of car- 
mine swept across her face. ‘Well, at any 
rate, you’ll come and dine with me,” the man 
was saying. 
It is said that 


“ 


. every gentle maid 
Should have a guardian in each gentleman—” 


but the poet’s words were written for Ameri- 
cans; and Miss Ravenel understood, with a 
woman’s freemasonry, the signals of the other 
woman’s face. She crossed the aisle and sat 
in the chair by her side just as the man was 
about to sink into it. ‘‘When shall we have 
our lunch, Miss Aylwin?” she said meaningly. 
It was fortunate that she had overheard the 
name. And Miss Ravenel could look—or 
rather overlook—Mr. Markoff in a manner 
that caused that gentleman, who could bully 
a woman whom he knew to be a typewriter 
but would cringe before any who seemed to 
him a lady, to take himself off in evident 
embarrassment, stammering that he had 
thought Miss Aylwin was traveling alone. 
It afterwards occurred to him that this was 
not the best thing to have said, but Markoff 
was not yet quick at social matters. “That 
girl is a swell, I am sure,” he said to himself; 
and he wondered how much she had over- 
heard, or, rather, how much she would tell in 
New York. He cared little what Miss Aylwin 
might tell to Pinckney or even to Gresham; 
that was all in the way of business; it was, of 
course, open to him to acquire information 
about the enemy’s camp even by the method 
of making love to his typewriter; moreover 
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(Markoff felt), he had a hold upon Pinck- 
ney; he and Miss Aylwin were stopping at 
the same hotel; Pinckney’s story would only 
be good until that were told, he reflected. 
But Markoff was crazily anxious to get into 
society; and he feared the ridicule of his in- 
effectual attempt might hurt him with Mrs. 
Levison-Gower. It never occurred to him 


that maidens did not talk about such things. ~ 


Meantime Mary Ravenel was talking al- 
most intimately with the grateful Miss Ayl- 
win. She told her that Mr. Pinckney had 
been visiting at her grandmother’s house, 
and that the mention of his name had em- 
boldened her to intervene. In return, Miss 
Aylwin explained how she had come to be 
employed in their office; she talked of her life 
in New York, of Newport, and Miss Ravenel 
began to be much interested in hermind. She 
was from Hadley, Mass., she explained, and 
“had never been out in society.” But she 
was professionally reticent about their busi- 
ness, or what had brought her and Mr. 
Pinckney on to Baltimore together. Oddly 
mature in matters of men’s affairs, of high 
finance, even of law, she was curiously im- 
mature in everything else. In vain Miss 
Ravenel tried to find out how she spent her 
leisure; it was only evident that she had taken 
up no work, no charity, nothing of the things 
that interested Miss Ravenel herself. But 
when the latter young lady read from her 
newspaper the full account of the Allegheny 
Central meeting of yesterday, and the dia- 
logue between him and Markoff, she became 
more communicative. 

“That was the very man,” she said. “He 
is horrid. And it doesn’t do for me to know 
any man—living, as I do, alone in New 
York.” 

“You must come to my classes,” said Miss 
Ravenel, seeing at once a proselyte and a 
pupil. “And why not see men? There are 
plenty of parties, dinners——” 

“Oh, if I were in society!” said the other, 
with a sigh. 

She was little interested in Mary Ravenel’s 
description of her work. The poorer classes, 
it seemed, did not appeal to her. In return, 
she explained to Miss Ravenel the effect of 
their action on the stock market; why the 
Allegheny Pacific stocks were in a panic and 
the Centrals strong; then, after their lunch, 
Mary noticed that she read from end to end 
the four columns of the Duval ball. ‘Why, 
here’s a picture of Mrs. Pinckney,” she said. 
Miss Ravenel looked at it. 


“Tf it’s as bad as the one of Mrs. Gower, it’s 
not much like her.” 

“Oh, do you know her? Mrs. Gower, I 
mean? I have tried to get some one to 
point her out to me at the opera, but they’re 
never sure. I think I saw her once driving in 
the park; at least it was Mr. Gower; they had 
bay horses and plum-colored liveries, and he 
wore a camellia in his buttonhole, and she had 
such splendid roses! Do you suppose that 
really was the dress she wore at the ball?” 

“T don’t know. I didn’t go,” laughed 
Miss Ravenel. 

“Could you have gone?” asked the other 
longingly. ‘Forgive me, I did not mean to 
be impertinent si 

And Miss Ravenel began to talk to the 
older woman like a teacher to a child. Coming 
to New York, they got an afternoon paper. 
Markoff only once, hurriedly, passed through 
the car. He, too, was reading the paper—a 
pinkish one—and it bore, in letters two inches 
high, the caption “‘Corner in Allegheny Cen- 
tral.” 

‘What is a corner, I wonder?” 

“Oh, I can tell you all about it!” said Miss 
Aylwin. The rédles were suddenly reversed. 
And she told how stocks were bought and 
sold, “long” or “short,” and how sometimes 
the seller had not the stock he sold and had 
to buy at any price, and how that made a 
“corner.” 

“My little fortune is in Allegheny Central,” 
said Miss Ravenel. 

Miss Aylwin looked at the papers in her 
lap. She was sorting them, and the docu- 
ments were “‘ backed” in large letters, “‘Gresh- 
am, Radnor, Daubeny, and Haviland.” This, 
indeed, had at first emboldened Miss Ravenel 
to speak to her. 

“Keep it,” she said. “It is no time to sell 
now.” And Miss Ravenel looked again with 
curiosity at the fair face beside her, so wise in 
matters of money, so innocent in ways of the 
world. Here was a problem differing—in 
degree, indeed, if not-in kind—from that of 
her working girls. 

Neither of them could afford a carriage; 
so, getting out at the Desbrosses Street ferry, 
they walked to Wall Street together. 

Mr. Markoff drove rapidly away in his cab. 
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THAT afternoon, it was said, Allegheny 
Central touched the price of $1,000 per 
share. Even Mrs. Gower, in her Berkshire 
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fastness, turned pale as she read, the next 
morning, how much she might have realized. 
“Baby” Malgam—to which stage Markoff 
had now attained—sulked for an hour when 
he next called upon her. Jacob Einstein, 
whose ideal it is to be ‘“‘ worth” $100,000,000, 
cannot yet speak of it without tears. But 
very few of us realize our ideals in this world. 
Jacob Einstein’s $100,000,000 will doubtless 
be appreciated to their full value in the next. 
Meantime, August Markoff was getting very 
busy on earth. Tamms was invisible. And 
Jim Starbuck, agitator, returned to his old 
field in the coal lands of the great railway and 
asked whether, in view of the fact that the 
stock of the corporation which employed them 
had been made worth $1,000 per share— 
necessarily by their own labor—they deemed 
their wages of eighty cents for eleven hours 
quite sufficient. 

Very little conscious of these things, but 
much concerned about her father, Mary 
Ravenel had sent her name to Mr. Gresham’s 
private room. With that deference which he 
always showed her she was ushered in by the 
old gentleman himself, and found her father 
awaiting her. That gentleman rushed up 
effusively, but was arrested by a wave of Mr. 
Gresham’s hand. “This is a business inter- 
view, please, Mr. Breese, and we will conduct 
it as such. You and I are Miss Ravenel’s 
trustees, and she, with others, is our cestui 
que truste.” 

“Others?” said Mr. Breese. 

“‘Others—her issue, or, failing such, your- 
self. Now you, I understand, have sold her 
200 shares of Allegheny Central stock.” 

“Short,” said Mr. Miles. ‘‘ But who could 
have expected this? My friend Tamms——” 

“He will shortly be better occupied behind 
the bars of Dannemora. He has nothing to 
do with the case.” 

“But the stock is certain to fall again. I 
only want to borrow it for a few days. If 
I cannot, I am ruined.” Mr. Gresham re- 
mained perfectly calm. 

“There are others to be considered. And 
not Miss Ravenel alone. I have little doubt 
she would be willing enough to let you have 
it——”” 

“Oh, yes!” cried the girl, clasping her 
hands. 

“But it is impossible, quite impossible.” 

“Then,” said Mr. Breese, “but one thing 
remains for me to do.” 

“Father, you know that all I can give you 
is yours.” There was a knock upon the 


outer door; Miss Aylwin entered. ‘Mr. 
Markoff,” said she. 

“Let him wait—or stay one moment,” said 
Mr. Gresham. “Mr. Breese, are you willing 
to relinquish this trust entirely—wind it up, 
liquidate it, in fact? Your remainder interest 
is of little value—the likelihood of your out- 
living Miss Ravenel is not great—she may 
marry. The book value of the stock is 
$20,000. If I could get you this sum, would 
you go?” 

“Go?” said the old man, with a start. 

“Go—get out, I mean, to speak plainly! 
Leave me to deal with your daughter alone. 
With her consent, I might risk it. Take the 
$20,000 and leave us alone.” 

“But I am pledged to deliver the stock,” 
said Mr. Breese. 

This argument did not seem to impress Mr. 
Gresham. “Here, read over this paper, and, 
if you like it, you and Miss Ravenel must sign 
it. Ill let you know if I can manage it, at 
your address uptown. Miss Aylwin,show Mr. 
Markoff in.” And, as the others went out, 
Markoff entered with Radnor, the latter in a 
highstateof excitement. Miss Aylwin had dis- 
appeared with Mary Ravenel and Mr. Breese. 
Markoff just escaped meeting them again. 

“T have been telling Mr. Radnor that it is 
hands down with us,” smiled Markoff in- 
sinuatingly. And his air of frankness sat 
upon him like dew upon the rose. 

“‘And I’ve been telling Mr. Markoff that 
it’s ‘hands up’ with Tamms,” said Radnor. 

“Mr. Pinckney promised to give us a week,” 
said Markoff suavely. 

“Tn which Mr. Tamms is to make his as- 
signment,” said Radnor. 

Markoff shrugged his shoulders. “On 
two conditions,” he said, and _ hesitated. 
*‘And one is 

‘And one is?” growled Gresham. 

“That I’m to be appointed assignee.” 

“There is no one in whose hands I’d rath- 
er see Phineas W. Tamms,” assented Mr. 
Gresham gravely. Markoff smiled still more 
deprecatingly. 

“And then——” 

“And then?” 

“You’re not to press this Miners’ Bank 
loan before the assignment “ 








“Nor, I suppose, sell the collateral——” 

“Nor the Chesapeake Trust Compa- 
n *>o———?? 

“Tt’s all the same thing ——” 

“Tt wasn’t,” laughed Markoff, “before Mr. 
Pinckney got that writing from my client! 
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You know that was devilish clever of 
him?” 

“About your client,” said Mr. Gresham. 
“All this without prejudice to any prosecu- 
tion against him for fraud?” 

“‘Oh, perfectly, though I don’t think you’ll 
find anything! He did everything under my 
advice. And I——” 

“You are protected by your privilege from 
testifying?” 

“Tt isn’t exactly what I was about to 
say——” 

“Tt will do,” said Radnor explosively. 
“Anything else?” 

“T think we understand each other——” 

“T think we do,” said the Welshman, with 
an oath. ‘“‘Anything else, Gresham?” 

“Radnor, you are altogether too impulsive. 
Now, I find this conversation most interesting. 
We'll say next Tuesday, then, for that little 
paper? Meantime the Allegheny Pacific— 
ah—-securities are to be called in without con- 
test?” 

“T didn’t say ‘meantime,’” said Markoff. 
“At least, I don’t think I did—the agreement 
signed in Baltimore will show——” 

“Mr. Markoff’s word is as good as his 
bonds,” said Radnor in honeyed tones: 
no Celt could resist the final s. Markoff 
winced. 

“Of course the Pacifics are to be canceled, 
but it must not be known for a week. The 
Centrals, then, you insist on selling out Mon- 
day ‘under the rule,’ if Tamms assigns that 
day?” 

“Well, we thought of taking them over 
ourselves,” said Mr. Gresham. 

Markoff held on to his face very hard. “In 
that event, I must again beg for secrecy. 
The fact is,” he added, still with an engaging 
frankness, “I am a little short of Allegheny 
Central myself.” 

“Dear me,” said Gresham. ‘‘Would 200 
shares—but I suppose a trifle like 200 shares 
would be of no use to you.” 

“Of the greatest possible use sd 

“Twenty thousand dollars?” 

“For a week?” 

“For two. Miss Aylwin”—he rang the 
bell—“ get Mr. Markoff a blank check.” 

“On what bank, sir?” said the girl, looking 
down. 

“Oh, any bank will do! Mr. Markoff will 
see to that.” 

“Clever girl, that,” said the unabashed 
Markoff. Radnor bounded from his chair. 

“You have met her before, I think?” 








Markoff, who was signing the check, nod- 
ded. 

“On the train to Baltimore, I think “ 

“On the train to Baltimore, I believe.” 

“And on the train coming back,” said 
Radnor, who had had a word with Miss 
Aylwin in the outer office. 

“No, not coming back; only going. There, 
Mr. Gresham, is the check.” 

Radnor’s amazed eyes fixed him with a 
look he bore unblushingly. 

Mr. Gresham had to take up the conversa- 
tion. ‘‘There,’” he said, “that will do. Is 
that all?” 

“T think we understand one another,” 
said Markoff, as he took his hat. 

“Oh, perfectly!” was all that Mr. Radnor 
could find strength to say. 

It was too late to “certify” Mr. Markoff’s 
check that night, but Miss Aylwin was dis- 
patched with another, signed by Mr. Gresham 
himself, that gentleman only remarking, as 
he deposited Markoff’s in the safe, that he 
considered it a “most excellent security.” 

Radnor expressed his regret that Mr. 
Tamms was again going to escape the State 
prison. 

“Well,” said his senior, “everything may 
turn out for the best. I am inclined to think 
he will wish he had been there before his 
astute counsel gets through with him.” 

Meantime Miss Aylwin was hurrying up- 
town on the Elevated. The address given 
her was one of those pretentious, promiscuous 
apartment houses that tower to the west of 
the park. But it happened that Mr. Breese, 
returning in a carriage with his daughter, 
had insisted on leaving her, with many touch- 
ing protestations of gratitude, at her apart- 
ment on Lexington Avenue. Miss Ravenel 
had again urged, in view of this sudden ac- 
cession of funds, that they should take a 
larger apartment together, but the old 
gentleman had waved the suggestion aside. 
“Any little corner is enough for me—a hall 
bedroom, anything—you know I have still 
my club, and you need all your little income, 
my dear. You must remember this sum 
comes out of our principal; moreover, it be- 
longs, morally, to my creditors.” And poor 
Mary felt reproved. How long would it be, 
after all, before women would gain that clear 
grasp of financial affairs so natural, apparent- 
ly, to men? And did that mean that her 
income was now to be reduced, she wondered ? 
She needed it, even all of it, for certain ex- 
penses of her classes; she easily got money 
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for them by letting her wants be known, but 
she would take no pay for her own services, 
and she always liked to give a little herself. 
But she did not like to ask the question lest 
her father should think she grudged him his 
capital. 

“What is left is all yours, my dear,” her 
father went on. “I have had to take mine, 
but now I must look out for myself. I must 
no longer take any of the income from you.” 
Stating a duty was, to Mr. Breese’s mind, as 
good as performing it—and far pleasanter. 

So he drove off to the Piccadilly Club, that 
being the nearest, where he partook of a plu- 
rality of cocktails. Miles Breese had always 
felt that he could do anything with a woman; 
but now he had a different job before him— 
the doing without one. It was well to be on 
with the new love before he was off with the 
old. So, before going to West Sixty-fourth 
Street, he made a call at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel. 

This was the reason that Miss Aylwin, 
ringing the bell of the flat, was shot up an 
elevator and ushered into a satin-furnished 
parlor by a darky boy of many buttons who, 
taking her name as merely “the clerk from 
Gresham & Radnor’s,” announced it through 
a crack of the door to some contiguous room 
while Miss Aylwin sat down and waited. 
She had never before been in the apartment 
of one of the Four Hundred, and would have 
preferred to see the home of some great lady; 
however, old Mr. Breese was unquestionably 
on the list, and there were unmistakable signs 
of some feminine presence. There was a 
strong scent in the room, not of flowers; on a 
tray a Japanese pastil was still burning; 
and in a network of blue ribbon some hun- 
dreds of photographs, mostly actresses or 

‘English noblewomen, were carelessly dis- 

played; two small dogs of the breed known 
as “‘papillons ” sat with the china dogs upon 
the hearth; the former moved and sniffed, 
with a bark or two, about her ankles. A 
startling chromo or two was on the walls, 
among which, curiously out of place, was 
the framed and faded photograph of a house 
that looked, with its gables and its well 
sweep, grapevine-covered stone wall and 
apple orchard, like some old New England 
farm. 

The dogs seemed to be heard, for a woman’s 
voice came through the thin partition: “Please 
wait, I will be out directly.” The voice was 
certainly not Miss Ravenel’s. Miss Aylwin 
waited, in some uncertainty, a minute more; 


then she rang the bell, and the buttons ap- 
peared. “I have come to see Mr. Breese,” 
she said. ‘I can come back, if he is not in.” 

But this time the voice answered promptly, 
through the door, “‘Do wait, I’ll come out 
now.” And as Miss Aylwin, despite the 
entreaty, rose to go, the door suddenly opened 
and a large red-haired woman appeared, 
buttoning hastily her dressing sack; the 
younger woman remembered then that she 
had seen her before—at the Ocean House at 
Newport. She was still handsome, but in 
the bright June daylight looked, despite the 
whiteness of skin that goes with such red hair, 
rather coarse and fully fifty. 

“Oh!” she gasped, releasing the one button 
she had almost succeeded in securing, “I 
thought it was a clerk—who are you?” 
Quite regardless, now, of her deshabille, the 
woman crossed her legs upon a sofa and lit a 
cigarette. Poor Miss Aylwin shrank back, 
with all a young girl’s modesty. “I had a 
check for Mr. Breese,” she stammered. 
“Are you Mrs. Breese?” 

“Sure. I'll take it for him.” But as she 
spoke the door opened, and a loud voice spoke: 

““Miss Aylwin, I hate to contradict a lady, 
but this one is Mrs. Beaumont. Thank you 
for the check. You will not, I presume, 
need any receipt? Iam only sorry you were 
troubled with coming here.” 

Mrs. Beaumont, or, to give her her real 
name, Jennie Starbuck, looked from one to 
the other with gathering color. 

“So you know one another, do you? And 
I’m to be cast off, now I no longer have to 
support you?” 

“Jennie,” said the old man, sternly, “the 
check shall be yours, all yours—see, it is 
$20,000—but you shall do two things. You 
shall first apologize for what you have said to 
her and of me. And then you will say, in her 
presence, that you are not my wife.” 

Mrs. Beaumont took the check and looked 
at it curiously, pulling the gown about her 
neck. Miss Aylwin gathered herself up on 
her shaking knees, to go. 

“One moment, Miss Aylwin. God knows 
I apologize, but you must see this through.” 

“Ts the check good?” said Mrs. Beaumont. 

“*Miss—this lady will tell you it is certified.” 

“Oh, you know her name fast enough! 
Well, I'll take it. I guess it’s worth more 
than you are. I wouldn’t ’a’ married you, 
anyhow.” 

“That will do,” said Breese, writing his 
name on the check. 
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“As for this lady— Well, you always liked 
’em young, Miles.” 

Mr. Breese hurried Miss Aylwin through 
the door, opposite which still stood open the 
elevator and, one might add, its open-mouth- 
ed attendant. “I am afraid she will never 
apologize.” 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter!” Miss Aylwin 
buried her face in her hands. “Why did 
they ever send me here?” 

“Even Mr. Gresham didn’t realize what a 
beast I had become,” said Breese. ‘“‘I can’t 
ask you to forgive me, and, egad!” (that 
chuckle returned to his voice which for forty 
years had made him so popular at clubs; 
Mr. Miles Breese, for but very few moments 
at a time, could tune his manner to the note 
of tragedy) ‘‘ you mustn’t forget.” 

But it was with every possible deference 
and mark of respect that Mr. Breese con- 
ducted the poor girl through the hallway, 
where, calling a carriage, he placed her in it 
and in the presence of the porter gave a 
formal good-by. 

The next evening Miss Aylwin, reading 
her favorite society column of her favorite 
paper, in the “genteel” boarding house that 
was her home, came upon the following 
announcement: 

“Colonel Miles Breese, the well-known 
sportsman, sailed this morning for Europe 
upon the St. Louis, accompanied by his recent 
bride, formerly Mrs. Cyrus H. Snyder, of 
Pittsburg.” 


XXXVII 


To Mary Ravenel, living alone in her poor 
little rooms on the mean street, the newspaper 
was the only harbinger of her father’s fortune. 
For Miles Breese’s better self usually limited 
its activities to the recognition of its worser. 
He never acted upon such cognitions; and 
Emerson has said that high emotions not re- 
sulting in the corresponding actions are de- 
moralizing to the soul. She could have 
wished therefore that he had written her a 
letter. However, she had atoned; she had 
gone to the end of him. (The end of Miles 
Breese was not. long.) She must reconstruct 
her life. And her interest was, after all, 
humanity; she had nothing to do with human- 
ity in the concrete, or, indeed, men: for them 
the path of gold, unaware of the hedge roses; 
her heart was with the women, working alone. 

(Austin Pinckney, however, was working 
alone, if ever a man was; and his heart went 


out to her that veryday. O wasted vibrations, 
dull ether atoms, vain vortices, or whatever by 
the latest authorities you are, that can trans- 
port so crass a thing as heat, and not the will 
of mind! Yet Mary Ravenel this moment 
was burying a blush unseen. From now on, 
Austin knew his heart; she was hiding hers.) 

But Mary went on thinking. Women’s 
rights? The right to what? The right to be 
hanged? Theright to live their lives down to 
men’s? The right to the primal curse of labor. 
Where was the cure? In Christianity, in the 
amendment of living. ‘Lead the life.”” Who 
would believe that it never had been tried? 
Well, she would try it. She could bid others 
try it. She could make, perhaps— It was 
Dorothy she now was thinking of. 

She must telegraph old Mrs. Warfield. 
She might perhaps not see that morning’s 
papers and she would think, of course, that 
this had been her own errand in New York. 
Well, why not? Was not, after all, this the 
urgent business of her father’s telegram ? 

She had thrown herself out of bed and was 
hurriedly dressing herself. She might get 
the morning train. Whynot? (Formulated, 
her thoughts had been: He is doubtless gone. 
Even if not, self-consciousness was shameful. 
There had been no betrayal of his secret. 
She must be emerald. But women have 
lettres-de-cachet for such thoughts.) 

As she made her coffee, she threw open the 
windows and the breath of June came in. 
Far away, above the housetops, she could see, 
when it was clear, the blue line of the Sound. 
(It was very clear to-day.) 

Coming down, she found a letter from Mr. 
Pinckney. It had been forwarded by her 
grandmother from Ravenel and was dated at 
Wheeling. A “bread-and-butter” letter! the 
English call it a Collins, after the respectable 
gentleman so named in one of Jane Austen’s 
novels. ‘There was no reason for her hesita- 
tion in opening it. A bread-and-butter—some 
say board-and-lodging—letter. Austin him- 
self had so entitled it when writing it, and 
made it a model of its kind. 


** DEAR Miss RAVENEL,” it ran (he was not 
daring the possessive), ‘‘I must write to thank 
you for your hospitality, though I have also 
written to Mrs. Warfield. I am only sorry 
that my early morning walk should have 
caused me to be absent when you were sud- 
denly called to the city. I was but one train 
behind you; but at Baltimore I found letters 
which have led me out here, Some clients 
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have got a coal-mining property, on which the 
men are refusing to work. I am so glad to 
have seen Ravenel. Believe me, yours very 
sincerely—” Could he be offended? 


Ah, she knew too well that he was not 
offended! She tore up the note, and went 
into the street. Her unseasonable return 
found her without occupation. She could 
hardly call together her classes for a day 
or two. Yet for some reason she did not 
feel like going back at once to Ravenel. 
The long summer was before her, and on 
the old estate there was, after all, she now 
felt, little to do. She never before had 
wished she were a man; but now she half- 
formulated this commonplace to herself. 
After all, their lives were always full of action. 
True, she herself had filled her working year 
with service—service of others—which, after 
all, is the best the best of us can do, when not 
mere adventurers, self-seeking. A woman- 
adventurer was detestable. She had Known 
such; not in the vulgar sense; Miss Ravenel 
included in her definition young ladies con- 
sciously intending marriage. Common life 
is labor, the higher life is service; such a life 
is always full. It is the idler, the pleasure 
seeker, who finds life empty. All the same, a 
woman’s life is liable to long vacations. The 
interest is not continuous. What was she to 
do with herself just now? She could not 
bring herself to call upon the Havilands. Her 
father’s wedding was too recent. That, per- 
haps, had been but a poor idol; yet she had 
cherished it. Somehow, now, it was gone. 
The faith his life had failed to shake, his 
marriage had overthrown. She blushed a 
little as she remembered another instance in 
her life, a little woolly lamb that she had had 
when four years old. She had always carried 
it, for years and years, under her left arm. 
The legs had dropped off, one by one, and the 
wool had come out, until finally nothing was 
left but a little fold of sheepskin. Still she 
loved it, more than ever. But one summer 
she was taken on a journey, and the lamb was 
left behind; and it was some years after before 
she found it again, in a drawer, a rag of skin 
and wool, and she had blushed scarlet to 
remember how she had loved it once. 

Then she tried hard not to be too fond of 
Ravenel. It must pass out of her life in a year 
or two, she knew, Her grandmother was 
very fond of her, but, coming down at noon 
and ordering the farm, managed distinctly 
well to get on without her. Old Lady Warfield 


was no bourgeoise /—Mary smiled to herself, 
rather sadly—she loved her en aristocrate; she 
had really preferred hearing of her at grand 
balls to having her all the time at Ravenel. 
Also, she liked quite undivided authority there. 
But the beautiful girl, her granddaughter, was 
to take her own place in the great world, and, 
of course, to marry well. She had never said 
a word of this, but Miss Ravenel knew well 
enough it was in her mind, and felt conscience- 
stricken she was doing so little not to dis- 
appoint her. 

There was, to be sure, Freddy Wiston. 
His roses had lain in the hall with Pinckney’s 
letter. Poor little Freddy (he weighed over 
two hundred, rosy and chubby, and was not 
even short, but somehow one always called 
him “‘little” Fred Wiston)—he had his del- 
icate perceptions, despite his millions and 
his materialism, and he had known that she 
would like something friendly to-day. He 
could not come to see her, of course, in her flat, 
so he made up for it by frequent flowers. It 
made him too desperately unhappy when she 
would not take them; and to beg him not to 
send them was but to invite another proposal. 
He had seen her twice or thrice, in the grand 
balls of her first season. What he saw in her, 
she could not imagine—he was a shrewd man 
of business, owner of mountains of iron and 
copper, devoted to the making of millions, and 
had proposed to her thirty-seven times in the 
ensuing four years. Yet she felt that she 
never could say yes. 

Well, she did not, usually, even write to 
acknowledge his roses now. He had begged 
her not to; and it was well understood that 
they—the roses—went promptly to some one 
of her sick pupils. But to-day she wrote, and 
made the poor fellow happy for a day. But 
she told him that she was going to leave her 
apartment, so that he must send no more. 

She wrote another note—a note to Miss 
Aylwin, asking her to come and see her that 
evening. She was strangely interested in this 
handsome girl, who seemed, in some way, so 
much finer than her mind. They spent the 
evening together. Miss Ravenel asked her 
to go to the philharmonic concert. But the 
music did not much appeal to her: she seemed 
more interested in the people. Also, she had 
been disappointed that they did not “dress.” 
In fine, the result was rather disappointing; 
she tried again to interest her in her own work, 
but Miss Aylwin seemed rather fastidious 
about meeting working girls. She didn’t 
even seem to understand why Miss Ravenel 
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liked to. ‘You know,” she said, “you can’t 
make them any different.” 

“Come and try,” said Miss Ravenel. 

But the pretty stenographer shook her head. 
“Tt’s all very well for you,” she said; ‘“‘you’re 
a lady, a society lady. You can do things; 
besides, they all look up to you. But they’d 
treat me like one of themselves. I’ve served 
an apprenticeship—in a telephone school— 
it’s the same thing. And the telephone girls 
are worse. You have to sit alongside of a 
girl, perhaps, who all her nights and Sundays 
leads a gay life.” Miss Aylwin spoke simply, 
as a man who recognizes such things, but Miss 
Ravenel repressed an oh. “I mean that they 
see men evenings, and not always the same 
men. They used to show me their photo- 
graphs and things. Common girls are just 
common girls, and they don’t want to be 
anything else.” 

“Oh, oh!” said poor Miss Ravenel, this 
time unable to be silent. “But couldn’t you 
have complained to the company?” 

“And lose my situation? The company 
can’t afford to consider the girls’ private lives. 
Some of the very worst are the best operators. 
When they work on a man’s job, they must 
be judged like men are. No one cares what 
a man does out of office hours, not even the 
girls don’t.” 

“Oh, Miss Aylwin 

“Well, I mean common girls. Most of 
us can’t be ladies. And there’s no pretending 
to be; it only makes them discontented.” 
Miss Aylwin closed with a sigh. 

“But you are a lady,” said Miss Ravenel. 

Miss Aylwin blushed with pleasure. 


199 





XXXIX 


““INJUNCTION modified. Settlement of the 
Parkfield coal strike. At a hearing to-day 
before Judge Edsall who granted the injunc- 
tion last week against the striking miners at 
Parkfield, that part of his decree which en- 
joined the miners from leaving their employ- 
ment pending the present contract or from 
assembling together or marching with flags 
upon highways was amended by agreement of 
counsel, John Michael representing the min- 
ers and Charles A. Pinckney, of New York, 
the operating company. A prompt settle- 
ment of the strike is now confidently antici- 
pated.” To Miss Ravenel, opening her Sun 
upon the train as she returned the next day, 
this dispatch appeared most prominent; and 


turning to the inside pages she found an 
editorial article upon the “novel doctrine 
thus promulgated.” 

How quickly the “world of men” for him! 
She envied, one moment, a man’s potentiality 
of action; subconsciously, the dispatch re- 
lieved her. She had been resolutely holding 
certain thoughts at arm’s length. Yet she 
suspected—for this our heroine was a woman 
—why he had not come back to New York, 
why he had preferred the ruder fight in the 
mountains. After all, it might yet be well, 
and she had but gained a friend. The 
superfluous she had suddenly seen in his face 
that day would naturally subside, transmute 
itself to quieter thoughts. Meantime it was 
a great thing to fight. And for herself—that 
summer—the world of dreams. 

But Mary Ravenel did not dream that, 
from that time on, he fought but as Palomides 
—‘“crying her name.” Yet may never words 
express what passes in the pure heart of a 
young girl; it is a mystery for herself—let it 
then remain a mystery to us who are outside. 

Her grandmother made no comment on 
their recent guest; and after all she found work 
ready to hand. Kdllner, the flaxen-curled 
young foreman of the watch factory, came to 
her in some trouble. The “trust”—for so 
he practically called that mysterious entity 
whose very existence was always strenuously 
denied—had again intimated that the watch 
cases, which it was their custom to buy ready 
made, might in future be non-procurable by 
independent manufacturers. Now, to have 
made their own cases would have almost 
absorbed the profit they could now make 
on the delicate hand-made works. He had 
enough cases on hand, Kdllner told her, to 
finish the season; but if he could get no more? 
He went to her, because it was his habit, like 
everyone else’s in the neighborhood, to go to 
her; afterwards, perhaps, if she so advised, 
they went to a lawyer. 

Mary promised to see what she could do; 
and then they had a little talk about other 
matters. She had arranged, later, to visit 
the Havilands, but the rest of the summer she 
meant to devote to an experiment to which 
her grandmother had been induced, only with 
the greatest difficulty, to consent. This was, 
not only to invite a more or less permanent 
house party from among the younger working 
women she knew in New York, but to invite 
one or two guests of a different class, possibly 
even gentlemen, to meet them. In her own 
mind the expense had been the sole objection, 
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but she found that this did not even occur to 
her grandmother—what indeed has a marquise 
to do with dollars and cents?—and after all 
farm supplies were the one thing that cost 
them nothing. And the extra household work 
would be done by the girls themselves. No; 
it was the social objection that figured largely 
in Mrs. Warfield’s mind. ‘And suppose,” 
she added in climax, “your gentlemen should 
fall in love with your young women? Or it 
might be the other way about—in that class 
you never can tell.” 

“Well, I only meant the Havilands—they 
have promised to come down for a week in 
September, just before the vacation ends, and 
I go back with them—and young KGllner, the 
foreman—it might be the best thing for him, 
for I’m sure he’ll make trouble if he marries 
any girl in the factory—and perhaps Mr. 
Wiston. He won’t fall in love with anybody,” 
Miss Ravenel ended, a little sadly. 

“How do you know?” said the old lady, 
speaking and looking a little sharply. “In 
my days we did not play with a man.” But 
the girl only looked serious and kept her own 
counsel. For poor Freddy was past playing 
with or praying for—only humbly beatitu- 
dinous when in her presence—she had thor- 
oughly tried absence, and now was treating 
him homeopathically. And why not, after 
"all, lift the poor fellow to the seventh heaven 
when it did no harm? If he saw much of 
her, naturally and simply, she might dispel 
some of the ridiculous glamour with which he 
surrounded her. (But why did it never, in 
later times, occur to her to treat Austin 
Pinckney in this fashion?) And as for the 
girls, why, none of them would fall in love 
with Freddy Wiston. When she had play- 
fully warned him not to do so himself, the 
vivacious millionaire had had one of the few 
moments in which history could record his 
eloquent silence, but he had looked at her, 
with a dog’s eye, which made her sorry; more- 
over, she felt grateful to him for controlling, 
in so apposite a juncture, his thirty-eighth 
proposal. 

But Freddy, who had entered with enthu- 
siasm into the scheme, regarded himself upon 
honor not to propose while being, or going to 
be, her guest, and proffered himself, moreover, 
willing to meet, or even escort down, Miss 
Aylwin, whose portrait Miss Ravenel, in most 
glowing colors, had painted, to an ear (or 
should it be eye?) most dulled and inattentive. 
This much had been arranged before she left 
New York; only that Miss Aylwin, strangely 


shy, with difficulty prevailed upon to come, 
had persistently refused any escort. 

So now—for Freddy could hardly be the 
only gentleman—she was asking Kéllner, and 
explaining to him, tactfully as she always 
could, why he was to come and who the ladies 
were that he might meet, and otherwise tact- 
fully handling his social diffidence: he was not, 
of course, to stay in the house, being a neigh- 
bor, but to come to dinner and join in their 
walks. And the scarlet flush that colored the 
blond skin to the very root of his yellow hair 
indicated how gratefully he welcomed the 
invitation. What was there in the young 
woman’s personality that made so many a 
man flush with pleasure if she merely spoke 
to him? She was not considered a beauty in 
the great world—poor Austin, in the years to 
come, would notice, with a curious mixture 
of joy and anger, how little such men— 
“men of the world ’”’—noticed her. Then, for 
second, she had secured a famous young 
clergyman; fascinated with the scheme, he 
had begged to spend part of his vacation as 
one of her guests. His dream was to mingle, 
to bring to a mutual comprehension, different 
social classes. He made, laughingly, but one 
condition: he wished to learn how young 
women of that grade of society first met their 
followers, and begged, therefore, that his 
condition as a married man be withheld from 
them!—and Miss Ravenel, also laughingly, 
though calling it most immoral, had assented. 
She told her grandmother, explaining, too, that 
they might be told, or find it out naturally, 
after a few days or at the proper time; but 
that lady seemed to think that in such a general 
mix up of impossible relations a ¢ravesti more 
or less did not matter. Also she remembered, 
with a twinkle of her bright young eyes, that 
too many cooks would spoil the broth, and 
that, to her taste, the more red pepper the 
better. But Miss Ravenel did not know 
what to do about the watch business. She 
would write to Pinckney, as a lawyer, she 
said to herself; but somehow, she didn’t. 
She ended by writing to John Haviland. 
She gave him a long exposition of the situa- 
tion; its history, and the conditions which 
had led to it. “They,” she said (she was 
necessarily vague in her pronouns), “they 
have offered for the stock of the little com- 
pany a price which hardly more than repre- 
sents the present value of the plant without 
good will”—where does she get her grasp of 
business, thought John—‘“‘and, moreover, 
would reduce their wives to idleness. Most 
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of them cannot do machinery work if they 
would, and the girls must not leave Laurel 
Run. They live at home, and work in pleas- 
ant places; in short, the whole ‘outfit’ (as 
Freddy Wiston would say) is just such as we 
all hope will be typical in the future. Yet 
if they can’t buy watch cases they must go out 
of business. I suppose there is no law com- 
pelling the Trust to sell to them. Nor, I 
suppose, to make the same price to them that 
they do to others. Most of the retailers al- 
ready refuse to sell our watches, so they can 
hurt us no more there; our clientele, for our 
limited output, is assured without new mar- 
kets. They have had the railroad raise its 
freight rates; but the goods are so concentrated 
in value and the city of Baltimore so near that 
we can cart them if necessary; Philadelphia, 
too, is not far off; while the best sale of all is 
to old Southern families coming to Washing- 
ton who buy them at our office there as their 
fathers did before them. But we must have 
the cases. I have only thought that Messrs. 
Stair & Lorimer, who make only cheaper 
watches and sell the Laurel Run side by side 
with them, might be interested enough in us 
to consent to buy our cases in their name. It 
is a case of industrial warfare in which all is 
fair.” 

To which John Haviland replied, inclos- 
ing a letter from the Miners’ Bank to Messrs. 
Stair & Lorimer “which might be of some 


“help,” and only saying that “upon consid- 


eration of her conclusion, as expressed in her 
last sentence, he really did not see why she 
needed any further advice upon the subject.” 

So Austin was spared his letter. But read- 
ing, a few weeks later, in the Times (how do 
such things get into the paper?) that “Miss 
Ravenel was entertaining, at Ravenel in 
Maryland, a house party consisting of the 
Rev. Bernard Rhodes, David Radnor, Fred- 
eric Wiston, and Miss Aylwin, of New 
York”—his heart closed in upon itself. 

How could he know that Freddy was still 
only at his thirty-seventh proposal? Or that 
Miss Aylwin—quiet Miss Aylwin—had her- 
self sent the item to the Times ? 

He cried a little that night, as he said his 
prayers for her happiness. 


XL 
Tue heart knoweth its own bitterness. 


As Austin had lain there, that old day at 
Ravenel, his face close to the little gray and 


red mosses, arguing it away with his intellect, 
this was all he knew: all except that “the 
wood spurge has little stems of three.” He 
never forgot the shape and habit of that crisp, 
warm moss; old it was, older than his sorrow; 
it would be there still when his love was gone. 
No: nothing as this was eternal; no change 
in the mere physical world so great. The 
wood sorrel might leaf, flower, wither, leaf 
again; the old gray moss might take its cen- 
turies to grow upon the living stone, and these 
would be but moments to his living soul. ‘In 
the beginning was the Word—” This was 
his soul’s word—and he had not waited for it. 

He had been startled at his own first flood 
of tears; he had looked at the wet moss as a 
stag, sunken to his knees, might look upon 
the reddening grass; now his face was dry, 
and he knew that never so would it be wet 
again. Even in his mind he soon gave up 
the effort at denial, the effort at hope, the 
effort of clear vision of any future. The 
world had been so willed for him, that was all. 
Not heaven itself on earth could work his cure. 
The heart knoweth its own bitterness. 

Then his clinched hands crisped until they 
tore his nails upon the time-worn rock. The 
coming thought sent its messenger of horror; 
the heart closed cold upon itself before the 
head had spelled the word. O God, if he had 
waited! Had a door but opened the other 
way, had a door before him but been closed. 
He might have met her any day, at the Havi- 
lands’, at Mr. Gresham’s office. What angel 
from hell had guided his steps, those days, 
that he and she were kept apart! It might, 
so easily, have been—why had he not waited! 
He had not truly known that love could be. 
Yet, for all eternity, her soul had been; “well 
enough” he knew it; well enough, and now 
his own was no other thing than hers. And 
too late, too late by all the laws of conscience 
and this world. 

This, then, was love. And he had not be- 
lieved. That was the unpardonable sin, he 
had not believed. He had taken the song 
and story of the world—he had taken both the 
passion of Tristran and the life love of the 
grim Florentine—he had taken the histories 
of the actions of all noble men—for song and 
story. He had credited the libertines. Im- 
pliedly, he, who was different, had followed 
the average multitude, the horrible Puritan 
view that sees nothing in love but the sin, 
naught in the woman but sex—das erste beste. 

Austin never deceived himself. After its 
one first effort at pretense, his mind saw the 








futility of it. This was love, and it was the 
end. There should be no shirking. And he 
repeated the phrase aloud, many, many times 
—Mary Ravenel, Mary Ravenel, Mary 
Ravenel—and then again, with a hush, J 
love you; the Word eternal, which he who 
uttering profanes if he come not to the altar 
with clean heart. And uttering this word 
about her, had it been even to her, Austin 
could feel no sense of sin. Yet he did not 
blind himself. He loved her as a saint may 
set his face toward a distant shrine that he 
shall never see; as a priest may kneel before 
his secret ikon; and yet he knew he also 
loved her as amanawoman. And he could 
not feel that there was sin in it. 

And then, for very shame, he buried his 
burning face once more in the new dry moss. 
The sin had been before. What now was he 
to poor Dorothy? or she, alas! to him? 
Dorothy had not destroyed his happiness— 
she had only shown him it had never been. 
And here he held his thoughts by the throat. 

A philosopher may carry his thoughts a littie 
farther than a gentleman. Austin Pinckney 
only thought—that, somehow, his life had 
ended before it had begun. Then he got as 
far as the remorse—the terrible, unrepentant 
remorse—that he had shown his love to her. 
What dreams he might have had of far-off 
worship, or even of companionship, perhaps, 
in work or sorrow if not in joy, had come to 
wreck. And then of the “might have been” 
—but that way madness lay—and then of the 
shame of his past, as if it had been some low 
amour—if sin it was, the marriage did not 
sanctify it. But it was not, then, sin; no man 
could think it sin; and yet by it his life was 
ended; things were wrong. He had but been 
born to-day, and he was born in chains. 

Had she, after all, seen his love? She was 
angry, she had turned her face away. His 
path lay dark before him. Now only one 
thing was clear—he must never see her. He 
must never see her, and she had gone away dis- 
pleased. She could not understand; he could 
never tell her. Nothing remained. Any 
man will have a thought of suicide at such a 
time; but to a man like him it comes as a 
triviality to be dismissed with a scoff. Where- 
in would it profit him to lose his life? He 
was enlisted in the whole of things—he was no 
“quitter.” If there was anything in him 
immortal, that thing would not be altered by 
his death. Moreover, Miss Ravenel was still 
among the souls which dwell on earth. J am 
you, I am you, he kept saying. But she had 
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turned her face from him. There was no 
hope. God himself could alter these things 
not. God himself could now not bring him 
happiness. God himself could not make her 
do ill, nor could he even pray that she might 
think of him again. 

He could only, as Palomyd: 


“Never glad with sweetness of his lady’s eyes— 
Unloved ever, still must love the same, 
And riding ever through a lonely world 
Against the danger desperately hurled, 
Crying her name.” 


He arose and went down to the house. And 
there, as if for his blasphemy, there came 
some surcease of the bitterness that filled the 
poor man’s heart; the beginning of the hap- 
piness of faith. The gentle, deep-eyed old 
lady had another message for him; it was the 
telegram Miss Ravenel had sent from Balti- 
more about her father’s need, and with it a 
word for Austin. ‘‘Tell him,” she had 
written, “I did not know that I should not see 
him to say good-by when I took the early 
train.” 

To say good-by! What did it mean? At 
all events—oh, thank God, she had meant to 
see him again! She had been willing to see 
him again. Had the gentle girl seen the effect 
of her word, she had taken it away from him, 
perhaps; she had only meant to prevent his 
accentuating the cause of her departure; but 
his heart sang Nunc dimittis. Now he could 


go in peace. Mrs. Warfield pressed him to 


stay, but no, he, too, had business, in West 
Virginia. ‘Perhaps he would come again, 
on his return?” His heart leaped at the 
words! But no; he might not come again. 
Some time, then, said the kindly old lady. 
Yes, some time. 

He went once more up the leafy valley, the 
brook in its ferny solitude below. Here was 
the place he had first looked at her, the drop- 
ping water still glistening on the rock. He 
dfank the picture to his heart, for he should 
never see it again, and the sweet dell itself 
was but the frame of a picture carried hence- 
forth in his memory—a dark-haired, slender 
girl, in a simple gown—with a mist in her 
eyes. Her face seemed blurred in the mist 
of his own; her face, alone, was never more 
clear; this, though, was to be the blazon of his 
shield through life. 

Then he went in peace. And with the 
motion of the train, the hurry of action, the 
telegraphing and answering of telegrams, the 
decision not to return upon her footsteps as it 
were, the seeing where lay his work, in West 
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Virginia; finally, in the cool of the evening, 
the quiet train, thundering its mighty way 
along the Alleghanies—the rest of motion and 
the turmoil of his loneliness—his peace gave 
way to joy. His soul repelled remorse or 
doubt, refused to plan, refused to think, de- 
nied to heaven the wrong. 

He saw the joy of all the days behind him— 
the unconscious joy of the many weeks pre- 
ceding—and as the lonely stars sing in their 
spheres, each traveling alone on its appointed 
way, he sang within his lonely heart and wor- 


shiped God. 
XLI 


AUSTIN’S success—or apparent success—in 
their old mill case had caused Gresham to 
write to him at length about this coal-mining 
affair; and he, anxious to get somewhere, any- 
where, anxious to be fighting something, had 
promptly telegraphed that he would go to the 
scene at once and only asked full powers. 
And arriving there in the early morning he 
had gone, not to the office of their local 
attorney, not to the superintendent of the 
mine, but to the lodge rooms of the local 
Federation of Labor. It was early morning 
and the men were all sober; he found them, 
indeed, plotting the demonstration for the day. 
Frankly, he stated who he was; but then he 
presented his letters of introduction—his 
“character” as it were—letters from labor 
unions in Nauchester, in Boston, in New York 
—certifying that he was “‘fair.” And he told 
them he had come to them first, wishing to 
hear their side; that he was not come as a 
lawyer; that, indeed, he would take no steps in 
court without their knowledge. This was a 
thing to be settled first as between man and 
man, not with soldiers or with Pinkerton 
men. 

It took him all that day to gain their con- 
fidence, even to the extent that they would 
promise to meet him, with the real leaders, in 
the evening. For, as the day wore on, he 
heard a good deal of ‘fold man Zappi.” He 
soon suspected that the officers of the local 
union were not, after all, “the real thing.” 
Zappi, it appeared, was a sort of independent 
prospector; he had lived there many years 
amid the mountains, making experiments 
with their iron ore; it is leadership of men, not 
official rank, that counts in a partisan war; 
what Zappi said, he was told, “‘went.” 

Zappi turned out to be a vast black- 
bearded Italian, six feet and a half high, 


who had spent the best years of his youth in 
an Austrian prison. With him he visited the 
miners’ homes—rude unpainted pinewood 
tenements, where four families herded to- 
gether with a common sink, paying eight 
dollars a month rent each to the company— 
contrary to the statutes of West Virginia. 
With him he visited the “company” store, 
where the necessaries of life and some of the 
poisons were sold to the miners and their 
families at high prices and on monthly credits 
—also against the law. Indeed, the miners 
were paid, not in cash, but in coupons, re- 
deemable indeed at the company store, but 
only for the balance after the bearer’s ac- 
count was liquidated; and there was rarely 
any balance. Very few of the miners ever saw 
the color of the company’s money; on the 
contrary they were heavily in debt to it, and 
all under the impression, carefully fostered by 
the agent, that they could not leave there if 
they would until the debt was paid. With 
Zappi he finally went to some of the shafts of 
the mine itself. Here the work was suspended; 
only the pumps, which had so far been 
respected by the strikers, were moving to keep 
the mine free of water. A few score men— 
pickets, Austin fancied—were lazily smoking 
around the approaches to each shaft; a score 
or two of half-clad women and girls were 
reviling a dozen or so well-dressed men, 
armed with Winchesters and revolvers, on 
guard behind the fence. 

“Do the women work in the mine?” said 
Austin. “Surely that is against the law?” 

“Tt is,” said Zappi. ‘‘So they only bring 
the men their dinners. Perhaps sometimes 
they have a hand in pulling out a car or pick- 
ing—that is an affair between them and 
husbands or fathers. Or else they may be 
clerks in the shed. Don’t they look it?” said 
the big man with a laugh. 

“No girls can be employed at all under 
fourteen in any occupation in West Virginia,” 
said Austin. 

“But a woman attains majority upon her 
marriage. Our Italian girls are marriageable 
very young.” 

“The men inside, I suppose, are Federal 
marshals or deputies?” 

Zappi nodded. ‘The company swore in all 
they could—at three dollars a day. It is 
better pay than they can get loafing around 
the barrooms at Charleston. Better pay and 
more fun. They killed a striker only last 
night. They were in his house. He had a 
pretty wife, and he had quarreled with her. 
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They did not go away after he was killed,” 
said Zappi grimly. 

“But surely, if the man is known——” 

“‘He has only to step across the main street 
to bein Kentucky. The national Government 
has power over the strikers, it seems, but it 
has no power over those who kill the strikers.” 

“Surely, if he were a Federal marshal—no, 
I see,” mused Austin. “A murder by a 
marshal would involve no Federal question.” 

“T do not profess to understand your Con- 
stitution—we used to think we wanted one in 
Lombardy. However, the man had a brother 
or two,” added Zappi placidly. ‘He will be 
stabbed in a day or two, that marshal. And 
then they will send up Pinkerton men. Well, 
they are better behaved—the Pinkerton men.” 

It was very different from the strike in 
Nauchester. These people were really starv- 
ing. Zappi spoke an English that was both 
cultivated and idiomatic. ‘You cannot ex- 
pect the starving men to be too ladylike,” 
said he. ‘Particularly the women.” 

Pinckney determined that the strike should 
end. This time, the cause was an avowed one. 
There was no “screen law” in West Virginia— 
the one that had passed had been declared un- 
constitutional by her Supreme Court—so the 
company would weigh each miner’s output on 
its own scales, and only after it had been 
“screened” and the rock or refuse and dust 
rejected. As a consequence, though each 
man was permitted only to mine the seam as it 
came, he would often find that a full day’s 
work had brought but half day’s pay. But, 
under the injunction, the miners had no 
power of concerted resistance; other men, 
Hungarians, were being rapidly imported; the 
older Italians, who had known but that one 
home in America, were to be turned out and 
rendered homeless; and they were forbidden 
to warn them, or even to persuade. The head 
men, moreover—superintendents, foremen— 
who had ignored a monthly contract, were in 
danger, under the wording of the injunction, 
of arrest for breaking it. 

Persuaded at last of his good faith, Zappi 
and the two officials agreed to go with Austin 
to Wheeling where lived the Federal judge. 
Still suspicious of his entertainment, it re- 
quired Zappi’s intelligent assistance to prevail 
on them to dine with Austin at the leading 
hotel, where, to Austin’s amusement, these 
sons of Anak made, from the pretentious 
catalogue of the hotel bill of fare, a dinner 
consisting of a plate of soup and three plates 
of diversified ice cream. ‘They did not dare 
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accept his hospitality overnight, and s«pa- 
rated after midnight with a promise to meet 
him in the court room that morning. 

It was easy to persuade the local attorney7 
that he had gone too far; it was less easy to» 
persuade their superintendent that the picture: 
cards were not all in his own hand. Where-- 
upon Austin told him openly that he was there: 
to settle that strike; and that if, to do that,, 
it was necessary to appear for the miners, he: 
would appear for the miners and move to: 
vacate the injunction in the morning. Mean-. 
time Zappi, he told him (Zappi, from his birth 
near Fiume, knew Hungarian), had gone back 
to the mining camp to organize a procession, 
with a few transparencies—written in Hun- 
garian—in case the injunction should be 
modified. So the judge had been compelled 
to open his court—a court of equity, the 
reader knows, is never closed—and many 
miners, getting wind of it, had come to town. 

Austin had paused, in the peroration of 
his argument, and the judge fidgeted upon his 
bench impatiently. ‘‘What then do you 
want?” 

“T want,” said Austin, “that part of your 
injunction which forbids American citizens 
from walking on the highways, which denies 
freemen the right to leave their labor when 
they choose, vacated. And, since we are en- 
joining against criminal offenses, I want this. 
New Jersey plaintiff enjoined from breaking: 
the laws of West Virginia, in that it compels. 
the defendants to trade at the company store: 
and works young girls and women about the 
mines.” 

Pinckney saw the counsel for the mine and 
railroad put their heads together. 

“T want the railway required to give 
Ferdinando Zappi and other independent 
miners the same rates it gives the plaintiff.” 

The counsel spoke hastily to the judge; and 
his honor interrupted. “I think, Mr. Pinck- 
ney, this matter can be best settled by agree- 
ment of counsel in the lobby. Mr. Sheriff, 
adjourn the court.” 

“And I promise,” said Austin, uplifting his 
hand, “‘that if this is done, all disorder shall 
cease, the miners will return to work pending 
the arbitration of the mine counsel, Mr. 
Ferdinando Zappi, and myself. Am I right, 


men?” He turned to the audience of miners 
and repeated it in Italian. ‘There was a roar 
of assent. 


Coming to the judge’s private room, the 
whole atmosphere was changed. The judge 
himself produced cigars, and the railroad 
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counsel, from a capacious green bag, a bottle 
of whisky. ‘‘ Wouldn’t do to find such a thing 
in the judge’s chambers—but this comes in the 
original package, eh, judge?” 

“Well, really,” said his honor, looking 
away, “you got me up rather early in the 
morning, boys. But, Brother Pinckney—that 
move about the rates—in the first place, the 
railroad isn’t a party; in the second place, your 
firm is counsel for it.” 

“Well,” said Austin, “Zappi helped me; 
one good turn deserves another. I knew it 
was all among friends,”’ he added. 

Southerners have not a keen sense of humor. 
“The railroad doesn’t make rates any dif- 
ferent to anybody. It owns the Powhatan 
coal mine, or so I am informed. And it 
buys its coal at the mine.” 

“The mine doesn’t pay any dividends,” 
said its counsel significantly. ‘But how did 
you get them to agree to the arbitration?” 

“Zappi and I have got it all arranged. You 
are to pay a minimum rate per carload of 
mineral. And then you are to pay an extra 
arbitrary for the merchantable coal.” 

“Well, I don’t know that we can do any 
better, particularly if his honor is going to 
emasculate our injunction.” 

“Oh, Brother Pinckney must fix up his in- 
junction! I'll sign it,” said the judge. 

“The deputy marshals must be discharged. 
I have promised that.” 

“We shall be more than ready to stop the 
expense. But how about the protection to 
property?” 

“‘T’ll answer for that,” said Austin. “I’m 
more troubled about the Hungarians—that 
witness was frightened to death.” 

“Oh, the Huns and dagoes must fight it 
out!” said the court. “Anyhow, I’ve got no 
jurisdiction.” 

But Pinckney went back and passed that 
night at the mine, in the house of his friend 
Zappi. There was no disorder; only a pro- 
cession with fireworks and a little noise. The 
deputies were hustled out upon a special train. 
And it was some years before another strike 
took place in the Powhatan coal fields. 

Austin was so tired that he could not sleep 
upon the sleeping car, going home. He 
pulled up theshades of his section and watched 
the great mountains that seemed, with the 
train’s motion, to go slowly by. He felt that 
he had been right in what he had done. He 
only wished that he could talk it over with 
Mary Ravenel. But alas! he might never 
more talk any question over with Miss Rave- 
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nel. He had forfeited the right. Ah, God, 
if he had known that one could love like this! 


XLII 


THE house at Ravenel had been somewhat 
more full than Miss Aylwin had reported it. 
Besides Bernard Rhodes and Freddy Wiston, 
and the Havilands later, and she herself and 
Miss Brevier, there had been two or three 
other New York women, to say nothing of 
Fritz K6llner and a series of young girls from 
the watch factory, who did not always sleep 
at the house. But Miss Alywin was quite 
without interest in these. 

At first, Miss Ravenel tried asking the 
factory girls in twos. But this, she found, did 
not answer; they would cling to each other like 
kittens in a basket. They were not so much 
afraid of the women (for they had known 
Miss Ravenel), but very much afraid of the 
men, and insisted upon not forgetting that 
K@llner was their overseer. It is true, they 
were only partly Americans; all had some 
Swiss or German in their descent. On the 
other hand, the New York girls were quite 
easy with Rhodes and Freddy Wiston, but 
very much afraid of Mrs. Warfield and Miss 
Brevier, even a little admiringly awful of their 
hostess. For Miss Ravenel had not, pur- 
posely, invited any from the dozen of her tried 
lieutenants, young women she had worked 
with for years, whose characters were formed, 
whose standards were high—they quite under- 
stood this, and were not jealous. ‘We have 
you in the winter,” said one of them when she 
explained it to them—but she had chosen 
guests among the young women who attracted 
her attention, in stores, in dressmakers’ shops, 
in salaried positions. They were not, as a 
rule, in her classes, nor yet interested in 
settlement work; indeed, Miss Ravenel had to 
use some ingenuity to get the invitations 
naturally tothem. Far from being the “most 
deserving,” or even “the poor,” they were 
girls, rather, who belonged to the discontented 
beauty type, whose career might yet be said to 
present a doubtful horoscope; they were all 
earning good wages and all young. For the 
young hostess frankly recognized that there 
was nothing, or nothing of this sort, to be done 
with the woman who had turned thirty, or 
even twenty-five. And the one hopeless class, 
she had discovered, either to work upon or to 
work for others, was, sad to say, the idle 
middle-class young woman who lived at home 
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and had pocket money; while to the poor, of 
course, it was useless to present this side of life. 

For Mary Ravenel’s—possibly Quixotic— 
object was to mingle different social classes: 
not so much that they might copy, as that they 
might comprehend, each other. She did not 
see, in a democracy, why there should not be 
a common meeting ground. Even in the 
Florentine republic, even in Provengal life, 
classes had understood one another. John 
Haviland would sigh a little, when he came 
down there on his visit and listened to these 
views of hers—very gently though. “By all 
means, try. But I fear you forget the modern 
proletariat. ‘They had no proletariat in Flor- 
ence and Provence. They had no department 
stores. They had no hives of machinery, 
turning human souls into machines, turning 
them out at the evening whistle, tired with the 
very tedium, the soullessness of it, too jaded 
for all but the red pepper of pleasure, liquor, 
sensuous enjoyment, gambling on the races.” 
But Mary would not let herself be discour- 
aged. 

“Tf there are other people—and we know 
there are—leading higher lives, with higher 
pleasures, should we not show them to them? 
No, you know I don’t mean Browning read- 
ings or Kreutzer sonatas, or even pictures 
or books, but all the gentler life, the indefin- 
able totality of the life a lady—any lady— 
may lead. They need not be rich for that. 
To be sure, they must get into the country 
now and then, and care more for books and 
music and less for matinées, and they must 
see ladies and gentlemen until they can notice 
the difference.” 

“T have a new recruit for you,” John had 
said. “Mamie Rastacq, she would be a 
drawing card.” 

“Mrs. Rastacq!” 

“She has fallen in love with you, it appears. 
Have you seen her much? She is quite in 
earnest. And, do you know, I am by no 
means sure she would do it badly. She is a 
lady—in spite of all. And she is full of in- 
telligence and a certain charm. She quite 
pleaded with me for an invitation—said she 
would wear only her simplest dresses.” 

“As far as that goes, nothing would be 
too good,” said Miss Ravenel indignantly. 
“Everyone is to come as he naturally is, with- 
out condescension of any kind.” 

“Mamie is quite too clever to condescend, 
except that she may stoop to conquer some of 
your young men. Don’t you, by the way, 
find the young men rather difficult?” 
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“Well,” said Miss Ravenel, “I haven’t 
asked any young men, except, of course, Fritz 
KGllner. You see, I’m working among girls, 
and I don’t know the corresponding men. I 
did try one, a salesman I had known in a 
Baltimore store for many years, and he was 
quite impossible. I mean, he posed. Then 
I asked Miss Aylwin to find me some, and she 
said she didn’t know any. After all, I’m not 
trying to elevate young men!” The girl 
laughed. 

“The development should be even,” said 
John demurely. ‘But about poor Mamie,” 
persisted Haviland. “She hasn’t got to the 
stage of good works, but she’s not without 
faith—in ‘you, at all events. Poor Grace 
could never influence her—perhaps she was 
so near her age. Where did you know her?” 

“And I’m ten years younger! As if I 
could influence a Mrs. Antoine Rastacq!” 
said Mary, blushing. “Oh, I have met her 
several times—now I remember, she did say 
something about industrial schools—or rather 
the possibility of a big private day and evening 
school, in housekeeping, cooking, the minor 
arts of life—it was at Mrs. Gower’s dinner.” 

“How did Freddy get on?” 

“Mr. Wiston was a dear—they all adored 
him—the New York women told me, all of 
them separately, that they knew he was a 
‘real swell’ and had no idea such a one could 
be so nice!” 

“And Mr. Rhodes?” 

“Well, they liked him, but not quite so well. 
He was too fond of trying psychological ex- 
periments. You know, Mrs. Bernard could 
not come; still, he was very good. Todo the 
girls justice, they came with the possibility 
of a flirtation—still less, an engagement— 
almost too carefully put out of their minds. 
It was not quite natural. Had any of the 
men proposed, I am sure the answer would 
have been, Sir, you forget yourself!” 

“That is not quite natural,” twinkled John. 

“You know they understood the nature of 
the experiment as well asIdid. They were 
fully informed that there was a difference 
in our social positions; what the differences 
were, they were left to find out for themselves. 
Yet nothing would induce them to believe 
that my Baltimore friend was a gentleman or 
that Mr. Wiston wasn’t, though the one was 
stiff as a poker and Freddy made almost a 
buffoon of himself trying to amuse them! But 
they were all the more terribly conscious of 
their several stations in life!” 

“T see the difficulty of getting a proper re- 
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action from self-conscious elements,” laughed 
John. ‘It is social chemistry you are trying. 
It needs great heat. That, I suppose, was the 
ardent Mr. Rhodes’s excuse “i 

“T haven’t told you anything about Dr. 
Rhodes?” said Miss Ravenel in some dis- 
may. 

“‘No, but your grandmother has. She said 
she had to ask him how his wife was, one day 
at breakfast.” 

“You may laugh, Mr. Haviland, but I 
don’t see why such meetings of different social 
classes should not lead to marriage! I think 
the last thing to consider is equality of fortune. 
There should be disparity of wealth—the 
rich should wed. the poor—and if different 
social classes came together, it would human- 
ize society as a whole.” 

“You have a very beautiful hat on, Miss 
Ravenel,” said John. 

“Tam sure, I wish Miss Aylwin could have 
married Fritz Kéllner.” insisted the girl. 
‘He was painfully in love with her. But she 
would not look at him. She would not even 
let it be known that she had been a type- 
writer, and all the women—even the New 
York working girls—took her for a lady.” 

‘How did you come to know her?” 

‘“‘T met her on the train. She has promised 
to teach for me—that is, to take a Sunday- 
school class—she says she cannot teach any- 
thing else. She isa churchwoman. But she 
is rather a puzzle tome. However, she is very 
nice about the Laurel Run girls. She showed 
them how to make over their gowns. Lau- 
rel Run, you must know, is the name of the 
watch factory. She had one or two beautiful 
dresses herself.” 

‘Did the watch girls wear dinner dresses?” 

“T did not want them to be different from 
the others, and they didn’t either after the 
first day. They all had white muslins, and 
Miss Aylwin cut out the low necks. They 
sat that night—there were two of them— 
next Mr. Wiston and KéOllner, and it was 
pretty to see how afraid they were of each 
other.” 

“Freddy is a little gentleman,” said John. 

“He said their modesty was infectious. 
He didn’t dare take his eyes off his plate! 
Then they looked at my grandmother, and 
Miss Brevier—my grandmother wore her old 
white lace, only no diamonds. We drew the 
line at diamonds—pretty dresses they could 
have themselves.” 

“You must ask Mamie Rastacq. But I 
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don’t see how low-cut gowns represent the 
higher life——” 

“Not the higher life,” frowned the girl. 
“Only life as it is. We mustn’t disguise any- 
thing that we do. They will teach us, if it is 
a wrong. So, I had wine at dinner. Some 
of the men had never seen wine in a decent 
place. We should lead no one into tempta- 
tion; but everyone must learn to resist it.” 

“Tam sure they are the better for the visit,” 
John ended gravely. 

“And they have all promised to help in my 
classes next year!” laughed Miss Ravenel, the 
woman that was ever present in this young 
person giving place to the girl again. ‘And 
the best of the Laurel Run girls are to get up 
classes in housekeeping during my absence 
in the winter.” 

Mary thought sometimes of asking Austin 
Pinckney for her next house party—why not? 
She had asked his partner, David Radnor. 
So quickly a woman with a soul like hers 
adapted herself to the possibilities of good in 
all her life’s experiences. She thought that 
she would have done so, had she known Mrs. 
Pinckney atall. In the next winter, she made 
occasion to meet Austin’s wife—yvet even then 
she did not. How poor Austin, had he known 
it, would have had his heart lightened, that 
terrible summer! He never heard from her. 
He was sure that he should never hear from 
her again. He used to go to the houses where 
he knew the people knew her, in the autumn, 
as they came back to town; he would talk as- 
siduously to the very dullest of their common 
acquaintances, full of yearning hope that there 
might be some mention of her name. Yet in 
October, when Miss Ravenel went to stay with 
the Havilands at Garrison’s on the Hudson, 
John came up from town one night, annoyed 
that he had not even persuaded Pinckney to 
come up and pass a night. 

“He’d be just the man for one of your 
experimental house parties,” said the un- 
suspecting John. 

It was not until late that winter that she 
saw him again, at a casual dinner party, the 
Ralstons, dull rich people, but very helpful 
to her in her charities. She did not speak to 
him, but as she drew aside to let him pass 
before (he was taking Mrs. Ralston in) she 
saw that his face was quite white. He only 
bowed; she had expected him to shake hands. 
And after dinner the girl in her gained the 
upper hand and she made pretext of a concert 
and “went on.” 


(To be continued.) 
































THE MODERN PUBLIC LIBRARY 


By HAMILTON BELL 


AT has been humorously said 
that formerly a library, 
even a public library, was 
a Reservoir of knowledge, 
while nowadays it is a 
Fountain of information. 
Without inquiring too 
nicely into the respective distributive functions 
of a fountain and a reservoir, since both in a 
sense have the same office, this statement may 
for our present purpose be regarded as being 
as true as it is amusing, and properly con- 
sidered will throw a flood of light on the 
planning of our great modern libraries and 
on their differences from their no less great 
predecessors. Even to-day, many—nay, most 
—of the great public libraries are not lending 
libraries, their treasures being preserved for 
consultation in the building which enshrines 
them. 

The older libraries both of Europe and of 
this country were in every sense reservoirs 
into which stores of learning in the shape 
of books were poured, and out of which it 
was, and not infrequently is, very difficult to 
extract anything except by patient and long- 
sustained rummaging not infrequently per- 
sonal and most begriming. 

The great English college libraries—Trinity 
and Magdalen at Cambridge, and Christ- 
church, Queens, and Merton at Oxford—are 
public only to the members of the colleges 
which own them, or their guests. 

The college libraries in this country are 
under somewhat similar restrictions, and all, 
with possibly a few exceptions, and those of 
the newest, conform to what may be called the 
reservoir type. In the English examples, at 
any rate, the walls are lined with bookcases 
which in most instances are carried out into 
the floor space so as to form alcoves. These 
are in some cases, as at Merton College, 
Oxford, furnished with desks and benches for 
students; indeed, this is an almost complete 





survival of the morastic library of the great 
religious houses, ard has changed but little 
from the date of its foundation at the time of 
the revival of learning in Europe. It is 
undoubtedly the most interesting medizval 
library in England. It was fitted up by 
Bishop Rede, of Chichester, in 1350. The 
combination desk bookcases to which many 
of the ancient volumes are still tethered by 
chains, and the heavy oak benches, recall 
the days of manuscripts or rare and costly 
printed books. 

Extraordinary as it may seem, books did 
not cease to be chained to the shelves until 
the middle of the eighteenth century; in the 
Eton College Library chains were removed in 
1719, and in the Bodleian not until 1757. 

The Bodleian Library at Oxford and the 
University Library at Cambridge have been 
caught up into another class by the enactment 
of the various copyright laws, whereby copies 
of every publication in the kingdom are 
compulsorily presented to them as well as to 
the British Museum, the Advocates’ Library, 
Edinburgh, and Trinity College, Dublin. 
This, while greatly enhancing their scope and 
value, puts a severe strain both on their ac- 
commodations and their methods of ad- 
ministration; so much so that at Oxford the 
reading room is in the Radcliffe Camera, while 
the bulk of the library is stored in the old 
Schools Building, where, however, there is 
also some reading accommodation. 

This conforms to the original alcove and 
desk type; the Radcliffe, which was not built 
until 1749, having alcoves and galleries. 

The Bodleian is the oldest public library 
in Europe, and consequently, in all prob- 
ability, the oldest in existence, founded 
between 1439 and 1446 by Duke Hum- 
phrey, of Gloucester, who presented the large 
number, for those days, of 600 manuscripts to 
the university, and further assisted it in the 
erection of a building “‘far removed. from 
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worldly noise” for their reception and study. 
The contents of the library were so effectually 
dispersed under Edward VI, in 1549, that 
only three of Duke Humphrey’s manuscripts 
are now known to be in existence. 

Sir Thomas Bodley refounded it in 1600, 
refitted the old building, furnished it with 
books, and obtained from the Stationers’ 
Company a promise to present a copy of all 
books printed by members of their company. 

The plan which succeeded to this came 
into vogue with the building of the Library 
of the Escorial in Spain in 1584. The new 
arrangement proved so satisfactory that it 
spread rapidly over the Continent of Europe, 
and thence into England. In this type of 
library the windows were set high in the 
walls, which were lined with bookshelves, and 
where it was needed, additional space was 
secured by the erection of galleries, so that the 
books could be carried from the floor to the 
often very lofty ceiling. The alcove system, 
modified to suit the new conditions, was not 
infrequently combined with this plan, and we 
find libraries with one or the other, or even 
occasionally both galleries and alcoves. 





MERTON COLLEGE, OXFORD 


The Ambrosian Library at Milan and All 
Souls’ College Library, Oxford, have galleries; 
Queen’s College, Oxford, and Trinity College, 
Cambridge, have alcoves only, and Trinity 
College, Dublin, has both. 

Most libraries of this type were not mere- 
ly repositories for books, but museums of 
curiosities and picture galleries as well. A 
curious outcome and reminder of this con- 
dition of affairs is to be found in the fact that 
the chief officer of the British Museum is the 
principal librarian. 

None of these is a lending library in any but 
a very restricted sense; most of them do not 
permit the withdrawal of any work. 

A long list might be made of libraries, 
public but not national, which conform more 
or less to this type, but an example may be 
found in almost every important city of the 
Old and New Worlds. In this country almost 
every little town and village, in New England 
at least, has its atheneum or lyceum or more 
recently founded Memorial Public Library. 

The greatest of the national public libraries 
are of course the Bibliothéque Nationale in 
Paris and that of the British Museum in 
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London. The Imperial Library, Vienna, and 
the Congressional Library, Washington, are 
also conspicuous in this class. These are 
not circulating libraries, nor even merely con- 
sulting libraries with reading rooms for the 
accommodation of the numberless students 
who flock to them daily—but also vast store- 
houses for all the publications which, under 
the various copyright acts of the nations which 
own them, must be placed on file there, to- 
gether with inestimable treasures of art and 
literature, which the care of our forefathers 
deposited in them for safe-keeping. 

The British Museum Library, with its read- 
ing room in the center surrounded by the 
storerooms of books, which also encircle the 
vast rotunda from the floor to the spring of 
the dome, has been until recently, despite 
faults inherent in the fact that it was an ad- 
dition to an already existing building, gener- 
ally accepted as the ideal arrangement for a 
great public reference library, and on its plan 
most of those built since 1858, the date of its 
opening, have been founded. 

The origin of the library dates from 1759, 


when the library and collections of Sir Hans 
Sloane and the Harleian manuscripts were 
purchased for the nation. To these were 
added the Cotton manuscripts which had been 
presented to the nation in 1700. These were 
all deposited in Montagu House, which was 
bought for the purpose; additions necessitated 
an increase in the building, and when, in 
1823, George IV presented it with his father’s 
library, the old structures were gradually re- 
placed by the present huge quadrangle, in 
which are housed some of the most famous 
collections of antiquities extant. 

In 1709 the first Copyright Act was passed, 
under the provisions of which a copy of all 
works entered at Stationers’ Hall was to be 
deposited in this and the other libraries men- 
tioned above. 

The library facilities were fast becoming 
totally inadequate to cope with the task of 
housing and using the flood of volumes which 
annually poured from the presses of the 
country, and in 1855, Panizzi, who was then 
librarian, with a stroke of genius solved the 
problem by the erection of the great rotunda, 
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140 feet in diameter and 106 high, in the 
quadrangle formed by the main buildings, 
filling the corners with stack rooms. 

The enormous increase in the number of 
books published, which are added to the 
library at the rate of 50,000 a year, has put a 
totally unanticipated pressure on its capacity, 
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be used without any formality; and best of 
all, no sightseers are admitted within its 
hushed and studious precincts. 

The Bibliothéque Nationale, although like 
most French institutions it has its légende 
which claims Clovis as its founder, was 
actually founded by Francis I, who in 1536 


























THE RADCLIFFE 
and it had the disadvantage of having been 
built in the days before the general introduc- 
tion of steel and other fireproof materials, but 
it has sufficed for half a century for the stor- 
ing of 2,500,000 volumes, the second largest 
collection in the world, every one of which is 
readily accessible to any of the 458 readers 
which the rotunda will accommodate. Twenty 
thousand reference books line the walls of the 
lower portion of this reading room, which may 
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decreed that a copy of every book printed in 
France should be deposited in the Royal 
Library. It was installed’ in, its present 
quarters in the Hotel Mazarin, the former 
palace of the cardinal of that name, in 1724; 
this building has been altered and enlarged 
until now the library consists of a vast block 
bounded by four streets. It contains 3,000,- 
ooo volumes, thus ranking as the largest col- 
lection in the world, although this number is 
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READING ROOM, BIBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE, PARIS 


swelled by reckoning every pamphlet, which 
in the British Museum and many other libra- 
ries are bound into volumes each containing 
several brochures. 

In plan it somewhat resembles the British 
Museum, the great salle de travail, which in 
this case is square, with a large semicircular 
bay at one side for the librarians, having been 
built at a recent date in the courtyard of 
the main quadrangle. The chief stack room 
is connected with the librarians’ bay of the 
reading room. Seats are provided for 314 
readers, but there are of course also a number 
of rooms for special students. 

The modern or fountain type of library is 
of so recent a development that comparatively 
few examples are yet in existence. 

Of these the most conspicuous is probably 
the Congressional Library in Washington, 
which, although it has been classed properly 
enough with the great national libraries in 
London and Paris as a reservoir, has yet what 
may be termed a fountain attachment, since 
one of its functions, for which it is equipped 
with the most modern and scientific appli- 
ances, is the circulation of its contents among 
the members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, together with certain other 
Government officers. 


At its foundation in the year 1800 it was 
intended only for the use of the members of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, but 
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Ground plan, 
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Thomas Jefferson, who was then President, 
hailed it prophetically as the Library of the 
United States. Many years were to pass 
before this prophecy was fulfilled. It was 
burned, together with the Capitol building in 
which it was housed, by the British troops in 
August, 1814. A fresh start was made with 


Inthe year 1865 thepreviously existing Copy- 
right Law was so modified as to require the 
deposit in the Library of Congress of a copy 
of every publication on which copyright is re- 
quired. Under these circumstances the library 
naturally grew rapidly to be the largest in the 
country; and soon the old quarters in the 
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the acquisition of Jefferson’s books, some 
6,700 in number, which were purchased by the 
nation, and it soon began to grow rapidly. In 
1832 a Law Library was established, which at 
present numbers some 110,000 volumes; this, 
for the convenience of the Supreme Court, 
which sits in the Capitol, was not removed 
to the new building. Once again, in 1851, it 
passed through the flames, which consumed 
three fifths of the entire library. 


Capitol became so congested that it was im- 
possible for the library to perform its functions. 

Ground was broken for the new building in 
1886, and it was completed in 1897. Its 
plan, which is obviously suggested by that of 
the British Museum, on which, however, it is 
a great improvement, consists of an octagonal 
reading room with alcoves in the center, with 
the store or, as they have now become, stack 
rooms radiating from it. 
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The distributing desk in the center of the 
rotunda, which is the heart of the whole sys- 
tem, not merely of supplying books to readers, 
but of responding to the incessant demands 
of the members of Congress in the Capitol, a 
quarter of a mile away, is thus at the point 
where books can be delivered from the shelves 
and transmitted to their readers with the 
least possible delay. 

So successful has the plan proved that, 
thanks to the mechanical book-carrying ap- 
paratus, it takes no more than six or seven 
minutes to deliver to the reader any volume 
he may call for, and the Congressmen get 
their books through a subterranean passage 
connecting the library with the Capitol in less 
time than it took when the library occupied 
its old quarters in the Capitol itself. 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY 


Half of the Ground plan. 


The reading room, or rotunda, is octagonal 
in shape, with a diameter of too feet, and has 
besides an alcove on eachof the eight sides; ac- 
commodation is here afforded for 289 readers. 

The stack rooms, which, owing to the ingen- 
ious improvements made in existing devices 
by Mr. Bernard Green, are regarded as most 
perfect and complete, have served as models 
for all succeeding examples; they consist of 
three rooms, the larger two of which are 112 
feet long; they are all 45 feet wide and 69 
feet high. They are absolutely fireproof, the 
only materials used in their construction be- 
ing steel, glass, brick, and marble. In these 
rooms are erected the stacks, nine stories of 
7 feet each in height; these are composed of 
a slender steel skeleton carrying slabs of 
white marble for the floors, and a very in- 
geniously devised steel shelf for the books. 
They run across the rooms, the long walls of 
which are practically sheets of plate glass. 


The library as at present arranged has a 
capacity of 2,000,000 volumes. 
I have no space here to touch on the elabo- 











CHICAGO PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Delivery and stack floor. 


rate and in many respects wonderful series 
of decorative paintings and sculpture which 
make the Congressional Library one of the 
show places of the United States. 

The first of the three most conspicuous 
public, as distinct from national, libraries of 
the latest modern type of purely consulting 
and circulating library, whose function is not 
to store but to disseminate books, is the 
Chicago Public Library. Here the problem 
was complicated by the necessity for including 
quarters for the Grand Army of the Republic, 
which comprise a memorial hall, assembly 
room, archives, etc. The result is that al- 
though the book stacks have been placed as 
centrally as possible and do actually adjoin 
the delivery room of the circulating depart- 
ment, practically all the reading rooms are at 
the north end of the building, far from these 
sources of supply. 

Its present capacity is 300,000 volumes, 
with space reserved for as many more; by 
adding stack rooms it can ultimately be made 
to accommodate 2,000,000 books. An inter- 
esting feature is that there are 1,coo books 
printed in raised type for the use of the blind. 

The second of these libraries, the Boston 
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Reading and reference room floor, 


Public Library, would seem to be less per- 
fectly fitted to its purpose than that just de- 
scribed, since the stack rooms communicate 
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Photograph by Thomas bE, Marr. 


with the public departments by only a single 
passage, and that in the delivery alcove of 
the circulating room; so that the books from 
six floors of stacks have to be brought by 


a very complicated 
system of electric 
tramways and lifts to 
one outlet at one cor- 
ner of the building. 
The reading room, 
which is called Bates 
Hall, in honor of an 
early benefactor of 
the library, is a noble 
apartment 218 feet 
long by 42 wide, 
running up through 
two stories of the 
building, and will 
seat from 250 to 300 
readers. Its chief 
disadvantage as a 
reading room is that 
it opens by several en- 
trances directly from 
the Circulating De- 


BATES HALL, BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 




















BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Bates Hall floor. 





livery, Children’s, and other public rooms of 
the building, and with its barrel-vaulted ceil- 
ing and apsidal ends is altogether too attrac- 
tive to the strolling sightseer. This draw- 


back might have 
been obviated if the 
Circulating and 
other departments 
had been placed on 
the ground floor, but 
for some reason the 
most frequented 
public rooms are 
one flight up, while 
the Special Libraries 
are on thethird floor. 
The building has a 
capacity of 1,500,000 
books, of which the 
stack room will con- 
tain 1,000,000. 

The architectural 
features, beautiful as 
they are, do not in 
all cases clothe and 
reveal the interior 
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THE NEW YORK 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Front facade, from architects’ model. 
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construction as frankly as one might wish; 
but the glories of the interior decorations, 
particularly the unique series of paintings by 
Mr. Sargent, are too famous to need more 
than mention. 

The third of this class, the New York Pub- 
lic Library, Astor, Lenox, and Tilden foun- 
dations, it is hoped, and there is every reason 
to believe, will prove to be the last word in 
the solution of the problem of library con- 
struction. 

This happy result is the outcome of the 
utmost care in the preparation of the plans, 
first on the part of the director and the 
trustees, subsequently on the part of the ju- 
ries of the two competitions which were held 
in 1897 in order to make the most careful 
selection of the architects, and finally on the 
part of the successful competitors, Messrs. 
Carrere & Hastings. 

It may seem to many of this impatient 
generation that the library has been an ex- 
cessively long time a-building. It must not 
be forgotten that this is a real building of 
brick and marble, and that such a structure 
naturally takes longer to erect than a steel 
skeleton veneered with these materials. 

So real a building is it that, with the ex- 
ception that iron has been for obvious reasons 
used for horizontal beams instead of wood, it 
is just such a structure as might have been 
erected by the ancient Romans; not a pound 
of steel having been used in a vertical direc- 
tion except in the construction of the book 
stacks. 

It is as simple and direct a treatment of the 


librarians’ problem as is possible in architec- 
ture, and if it proves a success it will have 
justified itself; if it fails, the New York Public 
Library will be the last, as it is the first, to 
be built on this plan. 

The main feature of this library, wherein it 
differs from all previous great libraries, con- 
sists in the fact that the book stacks are con- 
structed in a rectangular block on the west 
side of the building and the public reading 
rooms placed above them. The stack room 
consists of seven low stories, each 7 feet 6 
inches high, and has a capacity of 2,500,000 
volumes. Access is obtained to them on each 
floor at the north and south ends and in the 
middle of the east side, whereby the delivery 
of books is secured with the simplest mechan- 
ism. The necessity for their transportation 
has been minimized and made easiest in 
the direction of the main reading rooms by 
elevators, while in the special reading rooms 
ninety per cent of the books likely to be needed 
are on the shelves in the rooms themselves. 
Free and direct communication between the 
administrative department and the book 
stacks is also obtained by this plan; moreover, 
reading rooms placed at the top of the building 
are not only quieter, better lighted, and more 
easily ventilated than can be the case with 
rooms of equal size on the first or second 
story, but they can be constructed without 
encumbering the floor with columns. The 
great reading room of the New York Public 
Library is thus one uninterrupted hall nearly 
three hundred feet long by about eighty wide. 
The disadvantage of the height from the street 
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or entrance level is a comparatively negligible 
quantity in these days of elevators, with which 
modern conveniences the building is adequate- 
ly equipped. 

This unusual arrangement, which em- 
bodied the results of considerable study and 
was subjected to the critical examination of 
the leading librarians of the country, may be 
accepted as, on the whole, the best possible 
solution of the problem, in view of the fact that 
it stood all these tests, and that out of eighty- 
eight designs submitted in the preliminary 
competition not one of the competitors suc- 
ceeded in providing reading rooms on the first 
story without making such sacrifices of con- 
venience as made it impossible seriously to 
entertain the suggestion, nor on the second 
with any satisfactory means of enlarging at 
once and proportionately the reading rooms 
and the book stacks. 

One of the brilliant achievements of the 
architects has sprung, as such strokes of genius 
almost always do, from the solution of this 
very difficulty in the project. The staircase 
runs directly from the front door to the read- 
ing rooms on the third floor, the second floor 
being treated as an incidental landing in its 
flight, so that the visitor is conducted without 
possibility of wandering directly to his bourne, 
even though this be in an unusually incon- 
spicuous part of the building. The third 
floor having thus been made the most vital, 
all the most important public departments of 
the library, with the exception of the circulat- 
ing department, which is very properly given 
an entrance of its own, immediately into it on 
the ground floor, are placed here; the picture 
and other show collections of the library 
naturally find a home here. 
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THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


First floor. 


A brief account of the arrangements of the 
library building, now that it is approaching 
completion, cannot fail to be of interest. 

The basement, or to call it more correctly, 
after the European fashion, the ground floor, 
is entered on the level of the street in Forty- 
second Street. Here will be found ample 
accommodation for children, and a large room 
devoted to the literature of patents; but the 
most interesting and important department 
on this floor is the great lending delivery 
room, about eighty feet square. This occupies 
the ground floor of one of the two great 
courts round which the library is built, and 
is two stories in height, with a glass roof. It 
communicates directly with the great stack 
room, and has, besides, shelving round its 
walls for thirty or forty thousand volumes. 
Here, too, will be a number of books of ref- 
erence easily accessible, without any formali- 
ties. to the passing student. 

The greater part of this floor is not open 
to the public, containing the heating and ven- 
tilating machinery, and, at the southerly or 
Fortieth Street end, the entrance for employees, 
the rooms for printing, bookbinding, and the 
packing and issue of books to the subsidiary 
branch libraries, of which no less than fifty 
are already arranged for. 

The first floor is that which is approached 
by the great perron on the Fifth Avenue 
fagade, but is also accessible from the floor 
below by a staircase at the Forty-second 
Street end, and, of course, by the elevators 
which communicate with all the floors. 

On the first floor the architectural adorn- 
ments of the building have been lavished. 
Entrance from the portico leads directly into 
the great rotunda, which runs up through 
two stories flanked by the staircases, which 
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Second floor. 


look down into it as they ascend; beyond the 
rotunda is the great exhibition hall, where will 
be shown the rare books and manuscripts, 
curiosities of literature and printing, in which 
the library is rich. 

The aim of the architects here has been to 
bring the outside in style, scale, and material 
into the interior of the building, and thus to 
emphasize the fact that these are exterior to 
the main functions of the library. These 
features are gradually lessened in the cor- 
ridors, and finally disappear, as is proper, in 
the various reading rooms, which in most 
instances depend for their decorative effects 
on that most fitting and beautiful adornment 
of a library—the books themselves, 

The large rooms on this floor are allotted to 
newspapers, periodicals, and the literature of 
technical science. A very interesting and, so 
far as I know, unique feature is a reading 
room for use of the blind. The remainder of 
this floor is reserved for administrative pur- 
poses, receiving and checking books, reception 
rooms, superintendent’s and other offices. 

The public rooms of the second floor are 
given over to public documents, economics, 
applied science, special rooms for Bibles, 
Oriental and modern Hebrew books, besides 
several small private studies where those who 
are prosecuting a special line of research may 
find quiet and seclusion, and where the vol- 
umes they need may lie undisturbed for days 
together. In the administrative section are 
the trustees’ room, the director’s office, a class 
room for conferences, and the ordering and 
cataloguing room, together with some special 
reading rooms. 

The third floor contains all the most im- 
portant public departments of the library. 
Here are the great reading rooms, running 
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the entire length of the building on the west 
side, and approached through a large hall 
about 70 by 80 feet square, in which will be 
found the catalogues. These three main read- 
ing rooms, the largest of which is nearly 300 
feet long by about 80 wide, will accommodate 
the enormous number of 1,200 readers, more 
than three times as many as any other library 
in the world; besides these are more smaller 
rooms devoted to special subjects: Music, 
manuscripts, Americana, rare books, prints, 
art and architectural books, etc. Over the 
portico the Stuart collection is housed, since 
this, which contains some ten thousand valu- 
able books, in addition to pictures and other 
objects, must by the terms of the gift be 
always kept together in a separate apartment; 
this, as it will be seen, is so situated that these 
books are readily accessible from the main 
reading rooms, where they will be in constant 
daily demand. 

There are also galleries for the display of 
the Lenox and other pictures, of which the 
library possesses no mean collection. 

To run over the plans in a vertical sense: 
The center of the building contains, of course, 
the principal rooms, entrance halls, staircases, 
exhibition rooms, etc.; the north end, the 
public portions, circulating departments, etc. 
The southerly end is almost entirely devoted 
to the administration. The trustees, director, 
and other officers have their rooms here at the 
westerly corner in the basement, where books 
are received and issued. On the first floor 


above this is the great receiving and checking 
room; above this again they are catalogued 
and thence transmitted to the great stack 
room, which (seven low stories, 7 feet 6 inches 
each in height) extends the entire length of 
the west side, and has a capacity of 2,500,000 
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volumes. The arrangement of this room 
affords a reasonable amount of direct day- 
light by means of the windows which furnish 
so curious and interesting an effect on the 
west side of the building overlooking Bryant 
Park, but a certain amount of artificial light 
will, of course, be found necessary, and 
these days of electricity is safely obtainable 
and quite unobjectionable. 

The boilers, engines, dynamos, and coal 
cellars are outside the building, under the 
terrace at the south end. 

A few words, in conclusion, on the architec- 
tural aspect of the question. In most in- 
stances, even where these great library build- 
ings have been erected for their special 
function, little or no attempt has been made to 
give architectural expression to the innate and 
vital objects for which they were designed. 
In many cases, as a glance at the plans will 
show, the library proper has been buried in a 
mass of building which might be devoted to 
any other public purpose. Even where this 
has not been done, the building does not at 
once declare its purpose to the passer-by, as an 
honest building should. But no one can see 
the western facade of the New York Public 
Library without being struck at once by the 
feeling that he is face to face with a new 
problem in architecture, and one which has 
been solved in a highly interesting and artis- 
tic manner. Both problem and solution are 
yet too novel and modern for the man in 
the street to appreciate at first glance what 
they mean, but it will not be long before every- 
one recognizes them as readily as at present 
he does a well-designed theater or a railroad 
station, and for the same reason—their ad- 


mirable fitness for the purpose for which they 
were designed. 

The creed of Messrs. Carrere & Hastings 
is that the architecture of a period is and must 
be the expression of that epoch in terms of 
brick and marble, and that no personal fancy 
for Greek or Gothic should divert the artist, 
who earnestly desires to speak to and for the 
people of his day, from the strict path of 
historical sequence. When, with the Greek 
revival under the First Empire, architecture 
first wandered from that path, it entered on 
nearly a century of flirtation with strange 
divinities; neo-Grec, neo-Gothic, neo-Roman- 
esque, even Oriental and Indian buildings 
may be found in most of our cities, with the 
result on the public mind that a church 
would lose much of its sanctity to many 
people were it not in Gothic style. This may 
sound like a reductio ad absurdum, but we have 
only to reflect for a moment to be convinced 
how true it and many other similar instances 
are. When architecture strayed, as I have 
said, the Renaissance was in full and unbroken 
career; so that the architect, who believes in 
the rigorous logic of the law of development in 
societies as in other natural phenomena, must 
return humbly to the eighteenth century, pick 
up the threads dropped there, and endeavor to 
bridge the gulf between the needs of that day 
and his own. His success in performing this 
difficult feat is the measure of his achieve- 
ment, and I venture to opine that if it be true 
that the library authorities have struck the 
note of fullest success in their arrangement, 
the architects will be found to have been no 
less triumphant in giving to that arrangement 
a local habitation and a name. 
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Rear facade, from architects’ model. 
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Showing hotel for employés of the Panama Railroad. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT PANAMA 


By HENRY C. ROWLAND, M.D. 


I. SANITATION 


AF any good American is suf- 
fering from a chill of appre- 
hension for fear that the 
United States may have 
pledged her word to the 
completion of a task be- 
yond her present abilities, 
let him go to the Isthmus of Panama, trav- 
erse from ocean to ocean the route of the 
great canal, and go about their work with the 
pioneer band of plucky, competent, and ex- 
perienced men who are clearing the way for 
the vast operations shortly to follow. 

The first question which everyone asks of 
a person returning from the Isthmus is, 
“How much have we actually done?” This 
is a fair enough question and there are none 
more ready to answer it and more able to back 
up the truth of their replies than are the men 
who have done it. The difficulty of summariz- 
ing lies in the fact that the answer of each of 
these people naturally refers to the techni- 
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calities of his own department; the questioner 
must know the work before he can understand 
the answer and then combine in a summing-up 
of the whole a separate, intelligent under- 
standing of the work of each department. 
Unfortunately, in the case of many people, 
the query ‘How much have we done?” 
really means, ‘‘How much have we dug?” 
and when they are told in brief words or 
shown by a diagrammatic chart how little we 
have dug as compared to what has been al- 
ready dug by the French, they are apt to be 
puzzled and discouraged, to lose confidence 
in the possibility of the work as a national 
achievement and to censure the activity or 
competency or even honesty of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission and the Administration 
which stands behind it. 

As everyone knows, the French have really 
dug a great deal while we have dug very 
little, but when it comes to the question of 
how much we have actually done, the work of 


* This is the first of a series of three articles, written after a special tour of observation made by Dr. Rowland, for 
this magazine. Next month he will tell of conditions “ Along the Canal,’”’ 
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the French upon the Isthmus, from the time of 
De Lesseps with all of the millions expended, 
is but a slight factor in the successful comple- 
tion of the canal as compared with the work of 
the Isthmian Canal Commission since the 
canal operations have been under its admin- 
istration. And this is because the problem 
lies not in the removal of millions of cubic feet 
of earth, but in the banishment of the millions 
of pathogenic or disease-breeding bacteria, 
before the onslaught of which money melted 
like wax and the tools fell unheeded from the 
nerveless fingers of the operatives. The prob- 
lem to-day in the digging of the canal is 
neither pelitical nor financial nor sociological 
nor one of engineering; it is the sanitation of 
the diggers. 

When the United States of America 
bought out the new -French company for 
forty millions of dollars, we received full 
value for the money paid. There is no doubt 
of that fact in the minds of any of the men 
with whom I talked upon the Isthmus. The 
French company has undoubtedly done a 
great deal of work upon the canal. Much of 
this is, to be sure, of no use to us, while the 
bulk of the old French machinery and ma- 
terial is not only useless, but actually in the 
way and necessitating removal. In spite of 
this it is generally admitted that we have re- 
ceived full value of net result for our forty 
millions, and one of the assets not included 
in this result is the object lesson which we 
have received from the French. 

The French have taught us how not to go 
about building an isthmian canal, and this 
through no fault of theirs, but because they 
had the misfortune to be the ones to break 
ground, and also because their courage and 
engineering skill were slightly in advance of 
the scientific medical knowledge of that day. 
One cannot traverse the canal route without 
sensations of the most profound admiration 
for the vast conceptions, ambition, and evi- 
dent intentions of the French as expressed by 
their methods in attacking the canal, without 
feeling also the most profound regret in their 
behalf that the undertaking should have 
failed so miserably. Whatever of dishonesty 
may have been responsible for this failure, 
one who has studied the work which they 
left is bound to feel that to have accomplished 
even as much as they did, there must have 
been many strong and able men giving 
themselves, mind and body, to the task for 
the love of the work itself. The actual work 
which they have done, slight in comparison 
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with the whole, is yet in itself enormous. 
Nothing could have been better devised than 
the construction and situation of their labor 
barracks and hospitals, both of which, in most 
cases, we have simply taken as guides to elab- 
orate for our own need. But the lesson 
which we have best learned from the French 
is through their error in not first laying the 
foundation of their enormous undertaking. 

If an ignorant person were shown the site 
and initial operations in the construction of 
one of our great city buildings, he would ex- 
claim in dismay, ‘“‘But they are digging a 
hole!” And upon being questioned later 
by some person interested in the erection of 
the structure as to how much had been ac- 
tually built, how much of the building had 
actually gone up, he would be obliged to an- 
swer, much to the disgust of the questioner, 
‘So far they have not gone up at all; they are 
going down.” 

This is the lesson which we have learned 
from the French, who started in immediately 
to dig. They dug and they dug, set up enor- 
mous quantities of heavy machinery and re- 
moved thousands upon thousands of cubic 
yards of earth. They left great gaps across 
the Isthmus which still remain jungle-clad 
and in places semi-filled, yet to the credit of 
the toilers. But while they dug, yellow jack 
raged through the towns of their termini, 
malaria held wild and fatal debauches with 
their wasted laborers, and the dread “black- 
water fever” of the Chagres valley sapped 
the strength from the non-immunes. Ele- 
phantiasis assailed the negroes, while beri-beri 
also took its full tithe, but all of this while 
they dug and dug, feverishly as their strength 
rose in a flame, and feebly as it waned again, 
and, as a result, they left great gaping fissures 
in the swamps of Gatun and La Boca, and a 
broad seam acress the hills of Paraiso and 
Culebra and others, so that pesterity may say 
as we hear about us on all sides, ‘‘There is 
something wrong; our Administration is either 
corrupt or incompetent. Just see what the 
French have done; and we have done ab- 
solutely nothing!” 

These are the people whom it is so difficult 
to answer to their understanding when they 
come to us and say, ‘‘ But how much have we 
actually done? How much have we really 
dug?” 

For a work as incredibly vast as the digging 
of the Panama Canal there must be a very 
broad and firm foundation; indeed this attack 
upon the integrity of two great continents 
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united by forty-five miles of swamp and jungle 
and mountain and plain assumes rather the 
aspect of a war then that of a mere engineer- 
ing achievement. There is needed the same 
perfect military codrdination, the same dis- 
cipline and executive administration. The 
troops of the Isthmian Canal Commission 
resemble nothing so much as an army corps, 
and a very well-trained and efficient army 
corps at that. They are subject to the same 
direction from the administrative heads of 
the national capital, 
there is the com- 
manding general up- 
on the field, there are 
the chiefs of the sani- 
tary and the com- 
missary and the en- 
gineering and other 
corps, all with their 
separate staffs, under- 
officers, non-coms., 
and privates, and in 
all of these who are 
responsible there are 
to be found the same 
keen alertness and 
national pride which 
obtain in a state of 
war. It isa fine thing 
to see this pride of 
craft, as well as a 
strong national pride, 
assumed as a_ per- 
sonal element in 
these clear - headed, 
mature-minded, and thoughtful men who are 
going doggedly ahead in the discharge of 
their duties through torrential rains or the 
scorch of the equatorial sun, while their 
fellow countrymen at home are grumbling 
and growling and demanding of each other, 
‘“What is the matter in Panama?” It was 
the same thing in the Philippines and the 
same thing in Cuba, and here, just as there, 
if there is fault to be found it is to be looked 
for nearer home. From what one sees in 
Panama, however, one is not induced to look 
for much fault anywhere, certainly not upon 
the Isthmus. 

The French really never attempted to 
“clean up” upon the Isthmus. Lacking, as 
they did, the knowledge which we possess to- 
day regarding the etiology of the two most 
dreaded diseases, malaria and yellow fever, 
it would scarcely have proved worth their 
while. They were content to make prepara- 
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tions for the care of their sick and, with this 
end in view, erected hespitals beyond all 
criticism in the excellence of their situations 
and appointments. Unfortunately for them, 
the knowledge which we now possess in the 
controlling of these diseases was lacking and, 
in fact, it is scarcely realized to-day by the 
millions of United States citizens who are pay- 
ing for the Panama Canal, that, thanks to 
modern medical science, the arch-enemy to 
the completion of this great work lies upon its 
deathbed. 

What this means is 
not yet fully realized 
even by the folk upon 
the Isthmus. People 
there will come to one 
and ask, “‘ Do you be- 
lieve in the mosquito 
theory of malaria and 
yellow fever?” The 
mosquito theory is 
more than a theory; 
it is an established 
fact, and one which 
is thoroughly borne 
out by the results 
obtained since it has 
been acted upon. 
The result has been 
to establish a new 
school of tropical 
sanitation. It is not 
the object of this 
article to enter into 
a technical discussion 
of tropical diseases and the different media 
by which they are disseminated. The reader 
interested in going into the details of these 
studies is recommended to any well-equipped 
medical library, where he may study the life 
history and work of the stegomyia mosquito, 
which carries the yellow-fever germ from one 
victim to inoculate another, and the ano- 
pheles mosquito, which performs the same 
office for malaria. There is also the culex, 
which is the ordinary black mosquito, harm- 
less in the spreading of disease. These dif- 
ferent mosquitoes are not difficult to distin- 
guish either in the adult stage or that of the 
larvie, and the first duty of any person con- 
nected with the Sanitary Department of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission—and indeed it 
should be made the duty of every intelligent 
person, no matter what his office, in the em- 
ploy of the Commission—is to understand the 
significance of these insects, to be able to 
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ways depended, not as is 
popularly believed upon the 


season of the year, but up- 
i | on the proportion of non- 

immunes upon the Isthmus. 
: An examination of the rec- 


ords shows a constant re- 
lation between the number 
of cases and the number of 
non-immunes, without refer 
ence to the climatic condi 
tions. The stegomyia mos- 
quito breeds in the middle 
of the dry season as readily 
as during the wet, and 
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non-immunes. There have, 
of course, keen months 








when there was no yellow 
fever, but an examination 
of the records shows ab- 
sence of non-immunes at 
these times. Since the sani- 
tative measures of Colonel 
Gorgas have been in force, 
the number of cases of yel- 
low fever has been steadily 
decreasing, and this against 
: the steady increase of non- 
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Hence modern sanitation has achieved so 
brilliant a victory that, with the number of 
non-immunes greater than has ever been 
known upon the Isthmus, there has been, at 
the time of this writing, no case of yellow 
fever for over two months. 

Last June, with about 3,500 non-immunes 
upon the Isthmus, there were sixty-two cases 
of yellow fever. In October of the same 
vear, a wet, hot month, with all of the natural 
conditions favorable for yellow fever, and with 
fully 5,000 non-immunes upon the Isthmus, 
there were three cases of yellow fever. That 
is to say that with a non-immune population 
in October three-tenths greater than in June 
there was one-twentieth the number of cases 
of yellow fever that there was in June. 

One cannot hope that the disease has been 
utterly eradicated; that would be asking far 
too much. No doubt there will yet be cases, 
many of them perhaps; but the main fact 
stands for itself. Yellow fever can be and is 
subject to our control; and any sporadic out- 
break is not a fault but an accident, an error 
not of method but of technique. 

A brilliant bit of sanitary work which serves 
to indicate the vigilance of health officers upon 
the Isthmus was the arrest of what might 
have proved an epidemic of bubonic plague, 
inasmuch as the victim had lived upon the 
zone for three months before contracting the 
disease, thus showing that the zone itself was 
infected. This case was discovered last 
June in La Boca, the Pacific terminus of the 
canal, and upon its recognition by Dr. Perry, 
of the Quarantine Bureau of the Sanitary 
Department, measures were at once taken by 
him for its eradication. The case having 
been unmistakably diagnosed both by bac- 
teriological examination and by the inocula- 
tion of Guinea pigs, the work of extermina- 
tion of the infection was begun. A bounty 
was promptly offered for La Boca rats, which 
were taken in quantities, killed, and in a few 
of these the plague bacillus was discovered. 
So thoroughly was the work accomplished 
that the disease was apparently eradicated. 
Two months later another case occurred. 
The same measures were adopted, the same 
precautions taken, and since that time, last 
August, no other cases have occurred. Any 
person who has had experience of bubonic 
plague in the East, or recalls the fearful 
ravages of the disease in Oporto, can appre- 
ciate the value of this incident. 

This case is cited not as exceptional, but as 
a type of the work which is being carried on 


throughout the whole zone and in the cities of 
Colon and Panama, and it is a work which is 
being done by practically everybody employed 
by the Isthmian Canal Commission. All 
departments are codperating to render the 
place clean and wholesome, not alone in the 
matter of fighting disease, but in the construc- 
tion of public works, sewerage, street cleaning, 
road building, water supply, drainage, erec- 
tion of labor barracks and hotels, hospitals, 
stores, etc. It is the laying of the foundation, 
previously referred to, for the great operations 
which are shortly to follow. It is the founda- 
tion which the French did not lay and which 
they suffered for accordingly, as a glance at 
their morbid and vital statistics will show. It 
is a mistake to suppose that it is a work which 
concerns the medical faculty alone; it is a 
case of ‘‘all things working together for good.” 
The mental picture of the Panama Canal in- 
dulged in by the majority of people in the 
United States is that of a huge raw gap across 
a reeking, steaming, tropical jungle, and this 
gap crammed with thousands of men and tons 
of machinery frantically filling the air with 
dirt. It does not include separate squads 
from a brigade of sanitary engineers filling a 
dilapidated hotel with dead mosquitoes by 
means of sulphur fumes, or a bevy of carpen- 
ters and tinners hard at work constructing 
“fifty-two night-soil pail covers, facing same 
with rubber.” 


The first point on the Isthmus to engage the 
attention is naturally Colon. On approach- 
ing from the sea one is impressed by two 
most undesirable features in a seaport, es- 
pecially such a seaport as Colon is destined to 
become. In the first place, there is as yet 
no harbor, although one of the big French 
dredges, with the assistance of two of the 
steam mudscows included in our forty-million- 
dollar purchase, is steadily making one—and 
a very good one at that—behind the Cristobal 
promontory built out by the French, and the 
site of the Isthmian Canal Commission offices 
and white employees’ houses. Without this 
harbor,which will be broad and sheltered, and 
conveniently located at the mouth of the canal, 
a vessel would be compelled to put to sea to 
ride out one of the occasional hard northers. 

In the second place, the town is situated at 
sea level, in some localities below it, and the 
proper draining of a town which is below 
sea level is apt in the long run to cost more 
than the town is worth. It would not have to 
be very expensive to cost more than Colon is 
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A WARD IN ONE OF THE COMMISSION'S HOSPITALS 


worth; but the truth of the matter is that it is 
not the value of Colon which makes it worth 
redeeming, but its menace. As long as Colon 
is inhabited at all, and there is no doubt that 
it always will be, it must be as carefully sani- 
tated as though it were a city beyond price. 
What Colonel Gorgas’s system of sanitation, 
conducted under the direction of Dr. Wheeler, 
has done for Colon in the last twelve months 
is the surest indication of the death grip of 
the Sanitary Department upon the disease of 
the Isthmus. 

Colon is situated on Manzanillo Island, a 
low, swampy piece of land, a part of which is 
below sea level. The city occupies a little 
more than the seaward half of this island, and 
is flanked by a mosquito-breeding mangrove 
swamp, the tangled growth of which formerly 
grew almost to the rear walls of the shacks and 
hovels flanking the town. In those days the 
mosquitoes bred in the clear pools of stand- 
ing water, and the larve matured and rose 
from the surface to nest in the dense foliage, 
thence to sally forth spreading disease and 
death in the unprotected city. Since Dr. Wheel- 
er, chief sanitary officer of Colon, has had his 
mosquito brigade at work, this cover of the 
enemy has been hacked down and burnt and 
the breeding pools filled or covered with pe- 
troleum, until the frontier of the enemy is now 
removed some thousands of feet from the out- 
lying houses of the town. This has been diffi- 


cult and trying work, how difficult no one can 
realize who has not had experience with trop- 
ical swamps, West Indian negro labor, and a 
location below sea level. 

All work of this kind must necessarily be 
suspended in the rainy season. Fortunately 
the stegomyia and ano pheles mosquitoes do not 
stray far from their breeding places; probably 
not over two or three hundred yards, as a rule. 
If this were not the case the results of the work 
of the mosquito brigade would be far less 
gratifying. 

The swamp alone is not the chief source 
of danger to the inhabitants of Colon. Any 
receptacle, large or small, where the sur- 
face of the water is free from a scum, and 
which is free from fish and other enemies of 
the embryo mosquito, furnishes a suitable 
breeding place for the dangerous varieties. 
Under these circumstances one’s attention 
must be turned nearer home to ward off the 
danger. Standing pools of water, rain bar- 
rels, obstructed gutters, anything of this sort 
has to be promptly remedied. With this ob- 
ject in view, Dr. Wheeler is now engaged in 
and has almost finished the digging of a 
drainage ditch, some six or eight feet wide, 
through the main street of the low, back por- 
tion of the city. This ditch will be carried in 
a straight line from one side of the town to the 
other to salt water, and will drain the low, 
outlying portions of the town, which have 
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heretofore held pools of standing water. As 
the level of the ditch is practically the same as 
that of the sea, a pumping station will be 
necessary to keep a flow through it; but even 
without the pumping, the ditch would be of ad- 
vantage. Being ata slightly lower level than 
many other portions of the town it will carry 
off through surface drains the standing water 
from these parts. In the second place, the 
salt water from the sea outside seeps into it 
through the loose coral formation. In the 
third place, it contains many small fish to prey 
upon any mosquito larva which may be car- 
ried into it. 

This ditch, which is almost completed, has 
been dug by one of the old French shovels 
depicted by a former writer as standing mired 
and useless in one of the main streets of Colon. 
The accompanying photograph will show its 
course and operation. 

Digging this ditch proved a twofold benefit, 
inasmuch as the excavated material is of a 
uniform coral formation which could not be 
improved upon as a top dressing for the fine 
new streets which Dr. Wheeler is rapidly con- 
structing in Colon. The stuff packs down 
firmly and evenly and should assume a rock- 
like consistence which, laid over the gravel 
now being spread upon the principal thorough- 
fares, should neither pit nor furrow, but make 


a road comparing favorably with the fine roads 
of Jamaica. 

Colon being so low, the drainage must nec- 
essarily be all upon the surface. The ac- 
companying photograph shows the character 
of concrete drain adopted by Dr. Wheeler. 
This drain was constructed in the rainy sea- 
son by an ingenious device; a canvas awning 
was rigged out ahead as the work proceeded, 
and this served not only to protect the work- 
men, but also permitted the cement to harden. 
I mention this because the device has previ- 
ously been made an object of ridicule by a 
superficial observer who did not take the 
trouble to go to the root of the matter. 

Colon is at present in a stage of develop- 
ment which permits of a comparison between 
the ancient and modern régimes. One sees, 
side by side, conditions as they were and con- 
ditions as they are. Nothing could be more 
discouraging than the old, nothing more en- 
couraging than the new. One sees streets 
like the bed of a torrential water course, 
washed and rutted, beside streets high and 
dry, well arched and guttered; hovels nesting 
in filth and débris beside other hovels swept 
and garnished, ditched and drained. At 
present the Sanitary Department of Colon is 
hard at work preparing to handle the deluge 
of the rainy season. Refuse is being torn 

















REMOVAL OF UNSANITARY REFUSE 


Cleaned out from around negro dwellings in the back section of Colon. 
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from the foul nests where it accumulates and 
piled in great heaps at the side of the street, 
whence it is hauled away to the dumps by the 
wagons of the Sanitary Department. Such 
yards as are likely to become chronic swamps 
are being filled in. ‘We try not to improve 
private property,” said one of the foremen to 
me, with a shake of his head, ‘“‘but we can’t 
afford to wait for the owner himself to fill up a 
muck-hole like that.” This is a commentary 
on one of the chief difficulties with which we 
are confronted in Colon. - It is naturally not 
the policy of the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion to spend its money in the improvement of 
private property; its money and its institu- 
tions are for its own people, and its jurisdiction 
in Colon and Panama is limited to sanitation. 
Its hospitals are primarily for the benefit of 
the employees of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission, just as are the roads and the sewers 
and the water and alli the rest of its good works. 
But what is one to do? The health of the 
community is reflected in the health of the in- 
dividual, and for our own sake we cannot 
afford tu sit down and argue about who is 
going to fill up a cesspool. Whether we were 
right or wrong in not obtaining absolute con- 
trol of Colon and Panama cities I leave to 
others, who understand these things. I only 
know that we are right in the manner in which 
we are handling the situation as it now 
exists. 

A glance at some of the items of the month- 
ly report of the Department of Health of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission might be inter- 
esting to one to whom the work of boards of 
health in tropical countries is unfamiliar. For 
instance, upon page 5 of this report for the 
month of July, 1905, we have the heading, 
“ Work of the Stegomyia, Anopheles, and Fu- 
migation Brigades.” There are two pages of 
report before the figures are given. Here is a 
paragraph: 


During the month, 5,189 house and yard inspec- 
tions were made, and mosquito larva (mosily in the 
early stages of development) were found in 579 of the 
houses inspected. By means of this continuous in- 
spection, at short intervals, the mosquito larve are 
destroyed before they reach the pupal stage. 


This is from Panama. In another report, 
for October, 1905, we find, for instance, for 
Colon and Cristobal, the following: 


Member df crabs killed. «.. s..<cs0civceccus 2,690 
Number of buckets of night soil removed.. 6,896 
Number of carts of garbage removed........ reTere) 
Ftc., etc., to: 

Number of garbage cans marked .......... 416 


Under the heading, ‘‘Work of Stegomyia 
Mosquito Brigade,” we find, for instance: 


Square feet of vegetation removed ......... 275,950 
Square feet of fire ruins cleaned...........- 24,750 
Square feet of surface oiled. ............... 54,000 
Number of crab holes worked............. 55545 


There are quantities of such items to be 
found all through the report, and it must be 
borne in mind that this work is not limited 
to Colon and Panama, but refers as well to 
La Boca, Ancon, Corozal, Miraflores, Pedro 
Miguel, Paraiso, Cucaracha, Culebra, Em- 
pire, Las Cascadas, Bas Obispo, Matachin, 
Gorgona, San Paclo, Tabernilla, Bohio, Ga- 
tun, and Mount Hope. When one pauses to 
reflect that the work of draining ponds, cutting 
brush, cleaning ditches, fumigating houses, 
emptying of night pails, and the slaughter of 
rats, crabs, and mosquitoes, with numberless 
other items, is being carried on throughout 
all these districts of the zone, it must be ad- 
mitted that the Isthmian Canal Commission 
is making a certain amount of dirt fly on the 
Isthmus. Moreover, it is a nasty, filthy sort 
of dirt, capable of breeding disease and death, 
and far more difficult to get rid of than the 
clean and wholesome soil of Culebra cut. 
Yet the work has been carried on so success- 
fully that last September, a rainy season 
month, Colonel Gorgas was enabled to say, 
in his official report to Governor Magoon: 


On the last day of September we had in our hos- 
pitals 462 employees of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission. On the same date the pay rolls of the 
Commission showed 19,685 names employed on the 
Isthmus. This would give us a rate of 23 per thou- 
sand sick on that day. This sick rate would com- 
pare favorably with the sick rate of a body of 20,000 
laborers in any part of the United States. 

It must be remembered also that in this 
case the sick report is greatly swelled by 
chronic cases, such as lepers, elephantiasis, 
tuberculosis, etc. ‘These chronics would not 
figure in the sick reports of any corporation 
hospital in the United States, where only the 
acutely sick would be allowed to remain. 

The city of Colon has its bright as well as its 
shady side; in fact, it has three bright sides to 
one shady, and upon these three sides the 
waves of the Caribbean break with a steady 
roar on the hard coral beach, and the fresh 
trade wind blows a steady gale from the sea. 
It would take a strong mosquito to stem the 
rush of wind which blows in, day and night, 
unceasingly through the dry season. It was 
during the dry season that I spent a fortnight 
in Panama, and I do not lose sight of this fact 
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in the descriptions which I give; for although 
I have not been in Panama during the wet 
season, I have been in worse places, such as 
Demerara, where there is no high ground; 
and Manila, when there were no such sanitary 
institutions as exist to-day upon the Isthmus. 
Accepting it as it stands I consider the climate 
of Panama during the dry season a delightful 
one for an equatorial country. The heat is 
dry and not excessive and sunstroke is un- 
known. ‘The moment one emerges upon the 
water front one is met by a cool, fresh draught 
of air, which does not drop at night as is the 
case in other tropical countries. Perhaps it 
is the narrow strip of land between the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans which permits of the trade 
winds carrying constantly across and not giv- 
ing way at sundown to the land breeze. 
Nothing could have been better planned 
than the laying out of Colon Hospital. The 
hospital grounds extend along the beach, and 
half of the buildings are erected on con- 
crete piles planted out on the coral reef. One 
reaches these buildings by bridges, perhaps 
fifty feet in length, built from the sea wall 
to the verandas. The wards cannot help 
being always cool and fresh, and at this season 
of the year, when the wind blows continually 
day and night from the sea, no particle of 
dust from the city can reach a patient, nor do 
I believe that a mosquito could stem the wind. 
In appointments, service, and the person- 
nel of the staff of doctors and nurses, Colon 


Hospital is of the same grade as any of our 
first-class hospitals at home. At present it is 
able to handle twice the number of patients 
in the wards; and when the new structures, 
which are almost completed, are ready for 
occupancy 500 patients will not crowd the 
institution. The operating pavilion is a de- 
light to the eye of one who has had surgical 
work to do in the Philippines during the 
early days of our occupancy. About thirty 
major and fifty to sixty minor operations are 
performed monthly. 

Colon Hospital is under the direction of 
Dr. Holton C. Curl, Surgeon, U.S.N., a skill- 
ful operator and a man of ripe experience 
in the medicine and surgery of the tropics. 

It is not probable that Colon will ever be- 
come a central location for the people em- 
ployed in the work of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission. There is a growing disposition 
to locate as many people as possible in the 
higher and healthier districts away from the 
towns. But whether its population be large 
or small, Colon’s teeth are drawn; not many 
months will pass before its past horrors will 
be relegated to the old dark days which en- 
velop the early history of the Panama Rail- 
road, when malaria, yellow Jack, Chagres 
fever, and other demons. téok so heavy a toll 
that every tie became-a“tompstdne, and hun- 
dreds of Chinese coolies;-in the agony of 
despair, joined hands and walked into the 
raging ‘‘ River of Death.” 


(Continued in the May number.) 


“THE WISDOM OF SHERIFF McGEE 


By CATHARINE YOUNG GLEN 


MAYHEM two over there play- 
in’ checkers, in the end o’ 
the store! The sheriff’s 
the one furthest off. The 
one settin’ back to ye’s 
Tom Mutt, an’ McGee’s 
the one facin’ this way, 





on the barr’l. 

“‘Ain’t ye burnin’ yer boots? This stove 
gits blame hot. Oh, yes, he’s been sheriff 
some time. There ain’t nobody else in The 
Cove here knows how. 

“Took a man down to Long Island City, 


last week—ye heard tell about that? We send 
‘em to Long Island City, all them what’s in 
need of a change. That’s the Queens 
County Jail. Took a _ lank-lookin’, lop- 
sided scallawag down to put him up for six 
months for stealin’ a coat, did McGee, an’ 
bought him a puzzle, on the way, off a boy 
that come round on the ‘train. ‘Time’ll 
hang on ye heavy,’ said he. Tom Mutt sot 
behind an’ Mutt give it away. But that ain’t 
the yarn I was goin’ to tell. 

“Tt was about the mornin’ when Mr. Shoe- 
strings down in Lower Wooden Row in the 
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“ He took it all in kinder sad, like be looks.” 
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swamp—them tenement sheds that old Bees- 
wax DeVoe built—threw his wife, Mrs. Shoe- 
strings, out o’ the winder an’ broke her back. 
They called him Shoe-strings, round town here, 
‘cause he kep’ his untied, an’ a wife, as ye 
know, takes the name of her husband. The 
hospital people took care o’ Mrs. Shoe- 
strings, as they’d a right ter, an’, it bein’ up to 
the sheriff to take care 0’ Shoe-strings, Tom 
Mutt an’ Bill Meeker an’ me went with him 
in the wagon down to Lower Wooden Row. 
Not as any insineration that he needed assist- 
ance, but jest from a way we’d got inter 0’ 
goin’ around with McGee. We found Mr. 
Shoe-strings at home, he havin’ dined late on 
the previous evenin’ an’ seein’ no reason why 
he should have any call to be out, an’ after the 
customary good wishes for our etarnal salva- 
tion he druv off with the sheriff, the sheriff 
havin’ left Tom, Bill, an’ me behind in the 
swamp to look after the kid. Seein’ as Mrs. 
Shoe-strings had died before the hospital 
people had had a good chance at her, an’ as 
Mr. Shoe-strings was likely to be detained for 
some length o’ time in Long Island City, or a 
place more confinin’, there was nuthin’ else 
left for young Shoe-strings but to go on the 
town. The sheriff had dropped the idea, 
comin’ round in the wagon, that we should take 
him to Bill Meeker’s aunt, who ain’t easy 
upsot an’ views such things proper, till the 
customary steps should be took; an’ after the 
sheriff was gone, there bein’ nuthin’ more we 
could do for his pa, we set out to make up to 
the kid. 

“No bigger he was nora pussy cat, an’ as 
cunnin’, a-settin’ there on the doorstep in his 
little gingham dress—he havin’ come out with 
the rest to see the sheriff drive off. He didn’t 
appear to take no exceptions to havin’ his pa 
took away, but when we come to take him he 
set up a noise, for a thing of his size, like I 
ain’t never met with before. I thought ’t 
I’d heard young-uns holler, but it seems ’t I 
hadn’t. It didn’t appear to be, ’s I said, out 
0’ respect to his pa, Mr. Shoe-strings, whose 
virtues wasn’t domestic, nor, for that matter 
neither, to his ma, Mrs. Shoe-strings, who 
hadn’t give him no pertikaler cause to regret 
her—pore little cuss! Though it’s right to 
say nuthin’ o’ them what has gone, he warn’t 
none the wuss off. Whether it might ’a’ 
been from not likin’ our looks, or from ob- 
jections to goin’ on the town, or from the pure, 
sheer enjyment o’ hollerin’—ask them what 
can tell. I thought ’t all the old wimmin an’ 
all the police in Queens County’d be down on 





us there for cold bloody murder. Holler 
he did like a campful o’ Injuns an’ nuthin’ 
could stop him. 

“ One of us offered to buy him a monkey as 
works on a string, an’ another of us offered to 
buy him a hobby-horse covered with speckles, 
an’ another of us offered to cram him with 
cakes—an’ the hull o’ Lower Wooden Row 
turned out, or turned in, ye may say, an’ 
offered him every various thing on the face o’ 
the airth. There was them, too, as offered to 
spank him, but feelin’ convinced it wouldn’t 
help matters none we discouraged all such 
from takin’ a hand. Nuthin’ that could be 
bought, got, or give, exceptin’ the right thing, 
wasn’t offered him, free, if he’d only call off, 
but he didn’t appear to consider no induce 
ment put forth wuth his while. Holler he dic 
till he was black in the face an’ turnin’ 
somersets backward, an’ jest as we’d give up 
for good, why, the sheriff come back. 

“ Drivin’ up kinder slow-like he was, was 
McGee, havin’ left Shoe-strings where he’d be 
easy till the judge should git ready to send him 
to Long Island City, an’ turned round ag’in to 
pick up us boys, surmisin’ we’d be on the road 
for Bill’s aunt’s. He seen how it was, as he 
come; seen an’ heard how it was, ye may say. 
Seen us all standin’ there, deaf an’ done, 
round that three-inch gingham thing on the 
step; see as how we was lookin’ to him, he 
bein’ the sheriff, an’ knowed we’d a right. 
He took it all in, kinder sad (like he looks), 
with his musstash turned down—an’ drawed 
up ’longside. 

“**Sonny,’ said he, ‘if ye’ll dry up J’// put ye 
in pants !” 

“Dry up, did that boy? He dried up with- 
out givin’ us time to git used to it. Shut up 
with a snap. He clumb up the wheel like a 
chipmunk, an’ set up by the sheriff as pert. 
Ye couldn’t ’a’ got another word outer him 
if ye’d gone up an’ tried. He druv off to 
town with us as chipper, an’ with the sheriff 
assistin’ done the drivin’ himself. An’ the 
sheriff he putt him in pants! No bigger they 
was nor for a pussy cat, but the good ’t he 
appeared to git out of ’em warn’t accordin’ to 
that. Went on the town, he did, willin’, with 
his hands in his pockets, an’ feelin’ prepared 
to enj’y it; started in six feet high an’ a little 
bit more, on top of his luck, self-respectin’; 
an’ as fur’s I can see, lookin’ in on him now 
an’ ag’in, along o’ the boys an’ Bill’s aunt, 
he’s felt so from that day to this. 

“‘There’s a power o’ dissarnment in Sheriff 


McGee!” 
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THE LOOTING OF ALASKA 


THE TRUE STORY OF A ROBBERY BY LAW 


By REX E. BEACH 


IV. THE REIGN 


AFTER detailing a series of 
unprecedented abuses on 
the part of Judge Noyes, 
Alexander McKenzie, and 
the members of their staff, 
we left them in absolute 
control of the Second Judi- 
cial District of Alaska, with the property own- 
ers helpless, dazed, and panic-stricken. Things 
had been carried with such a high hand as to 
institute a reign of terror. Miners feared to 
exploit rich diggings because of the certainty 
that the court would seize them. Unlucky 
was he who discovered good pay, for his claim 
was sure to be jumped and a receiver appoint- 
ed forthwith. There was a common belief that 
a force of men was employed for the especial 
purpose of discovering such instances and 
bringing the titles before the court on some 
pretext. 

As pointing the attitude adopted by the 
public throughout the district, I give this 
story: 

I was awakened one midnight by a friend 
who entered my tent weary and wet and travel 
worn. It was evident that he had come far 
and was driven by some excitement. 

“Are you alone?” he questioned. 

“Sure! Can’t you see lam?” 

He poked his head out of the tent fly, took a 
cautious look about, then coming close to me, 
said: 

“T’ve struck it!” 

We were in Alaska—it was unnecessary to 
ask what he had struck. 

“Tell me about it,” said I—which he did. 
It seemed he had found some miners on a creek 
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near Topkuk, the seat of the rich beach strike 
which was sketched before, who had sunk a 
shaft on their claim, become discouraged, and 
were ready to abandon it or sell for a few 
hundred dollars. My friend had panned the 
dirt from the bottom of the hole and found 
surprising quantities of gold. He had “ re- 
frained” from proclaiming this, but had 
immediately filled up the shaft with rocks and 
earth toprevent any curious-minded ones who 
chanced to pass from sharing his discovery, 
secured an option to buy, and come to me. 
He had walked sixty miles, had swam a river, 
his heels were blistered from his gum boots, 
and he needed sleep. 

Together we boarded a little coastwise 
steamer the next day for Topkuk. We were 
miserably seasick on the way down, but were 
put ashore in a dory at midnight, capsized in 
the surf, finally gaining the land with our ardor 
neither chilled nor dampened. 

“We daren’t go near the place in daylight,” 
my friend cautioned. ‘‘McKenzie’s outfit is 
in charge of the claim below, and if they saw 
us working they’d get curious and spy on us. 
The minute we struck pay they’d run in on 
us. Old Noyes would throw us off and they’d 
work it themselves. The best we can do is to 
satisfy ourselves, buy the ground, then let it lie 
for a year or two till they leave the country.” 

I realized the force of this, so, for the next 
few days, we idled about the village and did 
our prospecting on the claim at night. 

We escaped a clash with the receiver’s men, 
not through our extreme caution, but because 
we found that the discouraged owners of the 
property were not so hopelessly discouraged 


*This is the fourth of a series of articles, which will run through five or six numbers. The author was on the 
ground during the occurrences of which he writes, a fact which gives peculiar force to the narrative.—The Editor. 
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CHARLES D. LANE 


The Forty-niner who led the miners opposed to the cabal at Nome. 


as we thought. Every morning after we quit 
work they stole out to the premises and 
carefully “‘salted” it for our benefit. 

Signs of the slow-growing public indigna- 
tion reached Noyes, who became alarmed and 
called upon the military for protection, alleg- 
ing that news of proposed riots had come to 
him and praying that the soldiers preserve 
peace. He was drunk most of the time, 
however, his excesses causing much com- 
ment. Naturally a weak man, when sub- 
jected to the domination of McKenzie it is 
not wonderful that he sought oblivion and 
strove to free his mind from images of the 
trouble he must have seen accumulating. 

The most rabid enemy of the combination 
was the Californian, Charles D. Lane, at 
whom Hansbrough’s amendment was partly 
aimed. Had the schemers let alone this old 
Forty-niner, they would have succeeded to 
even greater lengths than they did, for he 
fought bitterly, like an old pack-wise wolf, 
and to his efforts their downfall was largely 
due. Hearing that this man had threatened 
his life, it is reported that on one occasion 


McKenzie called at his house to see about it. 
Here were two strong men, of utterly diverse 
types, yet products of the same frontier, each 
able, aggressive, fearless. Lane had tasted 
success after a life of battle with the wilder- 
ness, the mountains, and the elements, from 
Mexico to the Circle; the Scotchman had come 
to wealth and power through handling that 
most difficult yet facile tool, his fellow man. 

“T think I shall like you, Mr. Lane, if I 
see more of you,” the politician remarked 
suavely. 

“Well,” answered the old miner, ‘I’ve 
seen all I want to of you and I don’t like you 
a bit.” 

Thenceforth it was to fight. 

When the evidence of the legal transpirings 
in the Second Judicial District reached the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals at 
San Francisco, Judge W. W. Morrow granted 
the appeal which Judge Noyes had denied 
and issued a writ of supersedeas by the terms 
of which McKenzie was commanded to cease 
all action in the suits and turn back to the 
defendants their mines and all other property 
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in his possession. It directed Noyes to stay 
all proceedings in his court and removed the 
matter from his hands in foto. 

The lawyers, armed with these writs and 
orders, scurried aboard ship and fled back the 
three thousand miles to Nome, arriving on 
September 14th, two months after the in- 
vasion of the mines by their enemies. 

A storm was raging so that it was impossible 
to land when their ship arrived. Apparently 
Washington influence had corrupted even the 
weather man, and Nature had leagued herself 
with the bandits. 

At last “Charley” Lane, the old Califor- 
nian, could wait no longer. Bribing the most 
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daring boatmen, he put off through the surf at 
risk of life and brought back the documents. 
In the meantime, as the ship lay storm 
bound, McKenzie heard the rumor of proc- 
esses which had been granted and were about 
to be served, so he hastened to the Alaska 
Banking & Safety Deposit Company preparing 
to get his gold out. Events were happening 
quickly now, however. His every move had 
been watched day and night for weeks, and 
before he could accomplish anything his ene- 
mies had divined his purpose and hastened to 
the bank, jamming their way in toward the 
vault. They smelt victory already, were 
armed, excited, vicious. Violence threatened 
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and it looked bad for the Czar of the Dakotas, 
for he was hemmed into a room by the men 
he had betrayed. Riot calls were frantically 
turned in, but no local authority could cope 
with determination such as these people dis- 
played. Virtually they had the Dakotan’s 
back to the wall at last. He faced them— 
one wily and determined man against fifty 
wronged and angry ones. He made oily ex- 
cuses, declaring that he had come merely for 
the purpose of turning over to Mr. Cameron 
the Topkuk gold in which they had no interest. 
He did not dream of removing the Anvil Creek 
dust. How ridiculous! Perish the thought! 


take any action whatever in accordance with 
the directions of his upper court and, instead, 
called soldiers to guard the bullion in bank 
for fear the writs would be enforced by the 
plaintiffs. He directed them upon no con- 
dition to allow the Lane crowd to lay hands 
upon the treasure. Frost, the Government 
representative, also interposed. He instruct- 
ed the United States marshal to swear ina 
posse comitatus and at all hazards prevent the 
execution of the writs. 

Here was a knock-down for the defendants. 
Their experience during the past sixty days 
had prepared them for almost anything ex- 
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The mob was loath to believe this and 
would not let him leave the bank—at which 
righteous indignation flamed up within him. 
Who were they to stop a peaceful, honest per- 
son? He turned on them like a great bear, 
crying dramatically: 

“T am an American citizen. I have com- 
mitted no crime and I am going out of here. 
Stand aside!” 

He raised his empty hands above his head 
and walked out through the press, glaring at 
them, eye to eye. One man dropped a gun in 
his excitement, but no one stopped him. The 
man’s physical daring excites admiration. 
What a superb villain he is! 

When the papers were finally brought 
ashore and served, not only did he refuse to 
deliver the gold, but Judge Noyes declined to 
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cept the unparalleled action of a court em- 
ploying the United States Army to prevent 
the enforcement of the commands of its su- 
perior. Truly the mask had fallen off, and 
the iron hand was closing steadily. 

This completes the first stages of the affair. 
How easy it is to mark the superiority of 
trained political graft over the crudely obvi- 
ous methods of those horny-handed men who 
first fought for possession of these virgin fields. 
The latter failed utterly, even during the days 
of chaos when conditions were favorable. 
The former succeeded swiftly, utterly, inex- 
orably, when the country stood out under the 
calcium of publicity and after the victims had 
taken pains to intrench themselves behind the 
best legal talent. 

Summing it up, we find that although Con- 
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Who committed -McKenzie to the Alameda County Jail. 


gress had refused to be hoodwinked at the 
start into turning over to them these riches by 
means of the Hansbrough Amendment, nev- 
ertheless, the conspirators ran directly coun- 
ter to its dictates, contrary to the findings of 
the Supreme Court, and put into effect the 
laws they had failed to pass. 

We see a judge seizing the property of 
private individuals in direct violation of stat- 
ute, common law, and precedent; transferring 
it to the possession of an old friend who owns 
or represents the complainant’s title. When 
it is found that this friend cannot act as re- 
ceiver with safety, a tool is appointed in his 
stead who turns over to his principal the pro- 
ceeds of hisinfamy. We see a judge soliciting 


lawsuits for his private secretary to be tried 
before himself, his secretary being paid mean- 
while as a public official from Government 
funds and receiving approval of his accounts 
at the hands of this judge. We see the prog- 
ress of a great and growing country par- 
alyzed under the poisoned touch of rogues so 
secure in their power as to brazenly defy the 
edicts of their superior courts, relying implic- 
itly upon the ability of their politically titled 
backers to strangle the sounds of uproar. 

So far all had worked with the regularity 
of clockwork, or politics of the fourth di- 
mension. Now it is to be shown how these 
men, emboldened to recklessness, overreached; 
how they fought for their spoils, yet at last 
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were brought up standing by something to 
them unheard of—an incorruptible court— 
a body of men who could not be contaminated 
by the slime of Washington politics. 

After the writs of the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals had proven unavailing, the defendants 
were forced to return again to San Francisco 
for relief, which meant another month’s delay. 
Their -efforts had not been wholly wasted, 
however, for despite the conspirators’ show of 
confidence, they were worried. When Noyes 
was asked if he did not dread the results of his 
resistance, he replied: 

“Don’t you think it. If worse comes to 
worst, the United States Supreme Court will 
knock out this matter when it gets up there.” 

Nevertheless, he was frightened, and here 
developed the weak link in McKenzie’s chain. 
Had the judge been cut from stuff like his 
leader, the affair would have succeeded to the 
end, but he weakened and became difficult to 
handle. 

“He’s getting like the Irishman’s flea,” 
complained McKenzie one day. “When you 
think you have him, he isn’t there.” 

Hau he been an able man or a good enough 
lawyer to cover up his tracks and lend an air 
of justice and regularity to his court proceed- 
ings, it would have been well-nigh impossible 


for the Circuit Court of Appeals to interfere, 


but he was not. He overplayed. He lacked 
ingenuity and the courage to go with it. He 
rendered no written opinions, while his tactics 
were such as to lay him open to attack. His 
own court records convicted him. A tran- 
script of them, reénforced by affidavits, was 
sufficient to give the higher court a hold. 

A strong man may gain virulent hatred, but 
he merits a certain respect. One who befouls 
himself with villainy, then squeals at the gaff, 
is worthy only of contempt. In the light of 
his actions, Noyes’s words to Senator Hans- 
brough areamusing. He wrote: 

“The golden opinions of my fellow men are 
treasures far too rich to be swapped for gold 
dust,” then, after stating that his enemies had 
sought to buy him, he continued: “If not 
honest, I am at least high priced . . . nothing 
short of a Gatling gun or an order from the 
Government would take me off this bench. 

If I am not pulled off by the Govern- 
ment or shot off the bench by these cowards, 
I am going to assist in establishing the fact 
that I am fairly strong and tolerably cer- 
tain.” 

Lovely words which look well in the Con- 
gressional Record, as quoted by his backer, 
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almost as well as the Hon. Mr. Hansbrough’s 
earnest encomiums of him and McKenzie. 

The above reference to attempts at buying 
alludes to the following: Senator Carter’s 
appointee, Vawter, proved sadly lacking in 
adaptability as marshal, getting his fingers 
caught in the machinery. In order to find the 
effect of his actions on the public mind, Judge 
Noyes frequently questioned him as to what 
the Nome people said regarding his policy of 
receiverships. 

One day, in a jocular spirit, Vawter stated: 
“T was told to-day that it would be worth 
twenty thousand dollars to have McKenzie 
removed.” This Noyes repeated to his boss, 
and therein the quicker intellect saw a chance 
to get this marshal out of the way. Some 
days later, having secreted Joe Wood and 
C. A. S. Frost, the Government examiner, in a 
room, Noyes called in Vawter, then adroitly 
brought up the previous interview. Not con- 
sidering it seriously, the marshal made allu- 
sion to his previous conversation, while Frost, 
where he was hidden, made stenographic re- 
port of it, sending a copy to the Department of 
Justice. An altogether foreign construction 
was put upon these remarks. Hearing it re- 
ported that he had tried to bribe the judge, 
Vawter wrote to Senator Carter, telling him 
his version of the story and inclosing his resig- 
nation, to be acted upon if the Senator did 
not believe him. For a long time it lay in 
abeyance, but was eventually accepted. Upon 
finding how he had been tricked, Vawter 
called for an investigation repeatedly, but it 
was never accorded. 

After the unforeseen interference of the 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Noyes’s vacillation 
became more pronounced. Afraid to do as 
commanded, he was yet more fearful to dis- 
obey, so he compromised. The claims were 
reluctantly turned back to the owners, but the 
gold dust was left with McKenzie. The lat- 
ter’s chagrin may be imagined, but he was not 
beaten by any means. Forthwith he had an- 
other injunction issued, restraining the owners 
from removing out of the district the gold they 
were mining, hoping thus to hold it available 
until he regained control. This injunction 
was granted without suggestion of bond, a 
proceeding typical of Noyes. 

“‘Aren’t you afraid the ’Frisco courts will 
take some drastic action against you?” the 
boss was asked. 

The idea caused McKenzie to laugh. 
“What can they do?” 

“They might arrest you.” 
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“Arrest me? Bah! I can’t be arrested.” 

He was wrong. On October 15th two 
deputies, sent by Judge Morrow, landed from 
a steamer with instructions to produce the 
body of this man on a charge of contempt. 
They were men the judge had tried before, 
and McKenzie went. Previous to yielding, 
however, he made a last fight for his gold, 
refusing to open the vaults. His attorneys 
hurried to the defendants. 

““My God, you mustn’t try to take that 
money,” they said. 

“Why not? It’s ours.” 

“McKenzie will never give it up. If you 
try force you must take the consequences.” 

“What are they?” 

“A fight! Half a dozen men will be killed, 
and you among the first.” 

“Very well,” said the lawyers. “We lay 
down once with a writ behind us, but we'll 
never do so again. If McKenzie wants to 
fight, we'll get ready.” 

Even though this bluff was ‘‘called,’’ still 
he was not beaten. Seeing that intimidation 
was unavailing, the boss tried to force an 
agreement from the opposing faction to ship 
the treasure out to the States and hold it sub- 
ject to the decisions of the Circuit Court with 
the understanding that it was to be delivered 
to him, if so ordered. Again failing, he re- 
fused to unlock the vaults. It was his last 
stand. He gave the keys to Joe Wood, the 
district attorney, and that one held them. 
He, too, was a man of courage. The deputy 
marshals had been sent to produce McKenzie 
—his remains, if necessary—and to turn over 
to the rightful owners the gold he was holding. 
Less determined men might have hesitated, 
might have temporized, might have returned 
to San Francisco with their duty half done. 
Not these. Judge Morrow had chosen for 
the duty men who were men. They secured 
sledges and broke down the vault doors, re- 
turning to the owners what gold they found. 
They sailed back to ’Frisco with their pris- 
oner. 

McKenzie was arrested while at breakfast. 
Although his office was situated beneath the 
chambers of Judge Noyes, and although these 
two men had been lifelong friends, and were 
banded together by a series of joint and un- 
precedented villainies, yet the judge refused 
his pal not only support but sympathy. He 
did not go near him even, but sent a formal 
letter downstairs, stating that he regretted 
the trouble that had arisen, but saw no way of 
rendering assistance. 


McKenzie’s nerve was unshaken, however. 

“They can’t do anything to me,” he 
bragged. ‘J won’t go to jail.” 

Again he was wrong. On February 11, 
1901, he was sentenced to a term of one year 
in prison, six months each in two cases. By 
the “‘wise ones” back East this trial of the 
Boss of the Northwest for a little grafting 
was considered something of a joke. As well 
try to salt the tail of a bald eagle as to jail 
Alec McKenzie. It was a political impossi- 
bility. 

In sooth it was a joke, observed in its true 
light. Here was the head of a conscienceless 
conspiracy, a corrupter of men, as true a pirate 
as Morgan, LaFitte, or Kidd, brought to the 
bar at last, being tried, not for his real in- 
famies, but on a pitiful charge of contempt of 
court. 

Be it known, by the way, that he did not sur- 
render all the gold as called for in the writs. 
Far from it. In one lot, which proved trace- 
able, was some thirteen thousand dollars he 
shipped to Seattle and held with despairing 
grip even during his trial. Eventually he was 
forced to return this. 

Of course his case was appealed to the 
Supreme Court and he was admitted to bail 
pending further proceedings. After hearing 
the evidence, the Sourt denied his petition for 
a writ of certiorari and he was committed to 
the Alameda County Jail. When his actual 
plight became known, great indignation was 
roused in public circles. The mails became 
choked with letters, telegrams, and protests. 
The judges were beset with offers of a million 
dollars bail for this man. Such steps were 
taken to secure his pardon as to cause Presi- 
dent McKinley to remark that he had never 
before seen as much influence brought to bear 
for an individual. 

Investigation was made and Judge Morrow 
presented a résumé of the case to Attorney- 
General Knox, who had succeeded Griggs, in 
which he stated that in view of the evidence 
he could not recommend a pardon. Never- 
theless, agitation increased until Mr. McKin- 
ley yielded. He was about to make a Western 
trip at this time, and it is reported upon 
credible authority that, before leaving, he in- 
structed the Attorney-General to make out 
two pardons for McKenzie—one based on 
the ground of extenuating circumstances, the 
other alleging the prisoner’s health to be so 
shattered that to save his life clemency was 
necessary. Instructions were left for the first 
pardon to be sent upon receipt of a certain 
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telegram, the second if the wire read differ- 
ently. 

Upon reaching San Francisco, Mr. McKin- 
ley spoke to one of the judges: 

“T never had such pressure exerted on me 
before. Are there no extenuating circum- 
stances—no reasons why a pardon should 
issue to my old friend McKenzie?” 

““Mr. President,” replied the judge, “in 
going over the evidence, I find twenty rea- 
sons why his punishment should have been 
more severe, but not one why he should be 
freed.” 

“But he is a very sick man,” Mr. McKin- 
ley urged. 

“Of course he is. It makes anyone sick to 
be caught red-handed with the spoils.” 

Nevertheless, in the face of these judges, a 
few days later came a pardon issued on the 
ground of ill health. 

Before leaving the Alameda County Jail, 
where he reposed some weeks, McKenzie 
reaped the fruits of that little forgotten New 
York swindle wherein was born the Golden 
Sands Mining Company, of which we spoke 
earlier. He was held to ransom by the 
men he had fooled, the manner of which is 
unique. 

It will be recalled that he inveigled certain 
men into a fake enterprise to the extent of 
about sixty-five thousand dollars. Great 
was their indignation upon finding how they 
had been buncoed, and greater yet was their 
interest in following the trial of the man they 
blamed for their loss. Hearing that he would 
be pardoned on some ground or other, they 
rose up and said, one to another: 

“Either that scoundrel must serve his time 
or make us whole.” 

One of them hastened forthwith to Canton, 
Ohio, and laid the matter before his friend 
Mark Hanna, who was also a friend of the 
prisoner. 

“Tf McKenzie leaves the Alameda prison 
without paying that money back, we will ar- 
rest him at the door and send him over the 
road for swindling. You can’t work enough 
pull to save him, either.” : 

They meant business and were able to make 
good their threat—so the wires began to glow. 
Messages smoked westward adding troubles 
to the worried boss. If he could be jailed 
once, why not again? For the first time in 
his career he had found that law existed— 
that it was concrete. This time the results 
might be far more serious because his new 
enemies were not miners, so distant as to be 


nebulous, but big men, close to headquarters, 
aflame with vengeance. 

Realizing that the cards were “‘put up” on 
him, like a good gambler he laid down his 
hand and pushed his chair back. He wired 
the New Yorkers that his representative 
would start East at once to make settlement. 
On the day of his release, to make doubly sure 
of eluding their agents, those people state that 
he dressed up a dummy to represent himself 
and sent him out of the prison gates to fall 
into the hands of their detectives, if such were 
watching. He himself sneaked out later and 
remained in hiding. 

This pardon is as remarkable from its un- 
usual pathological effect as from its phenom- 
enal cause, for although released because he 
lay at death’s door, so wonderful was its me- 
dicinal stimulus that he was seen sprinting 
for the first train out of Oakland a few hours 
later. 

Meanwhile his agent reached New York, 
and when the men of the Golden Sands found 
he had but eighteen thousand seven hundred 
and fifty dollars, they made him disgorge that 
much, feeling that half a ransom was better 
than no gold. Ever since then they have 
kicked themselves for compromising on any- 
thing short of the full sum. 

At these negotiations Senator Hansbrough 
was present. 

In this way was the master rogue punished 
for his thievery, to wit: by a brief imprison- 
ment and the restoration of a slender part of 
the money he had taken. His reputation was 
not damaged, however. While in jail he was, 
as he is to-day, a member of the Republican 
National Committee—that body which shapes 
our political destinies. He has been one of 
the Republican National Advisory Commit- 
tee as well as one of the Republican Execu- 
tive Committee, and is politically more power- 
ful now than ever! His is a familiar figure 
in Republican politics, State and National, 
from Bismarck to Washington, and he is re- 
puted to be operating heavily in Wall Street 
by means of his senatorial backing. 

This disposed of one of the gang. The rest 
were still in power. Winter had come, cutting 
off communication between Nome and the out- 
side world as cleanly as though a cord were 
clipped. Their power was absolute now and 
subject to no review. There was no human 
means of checking them. The complaints of 
their victims would not carry across the count- 
less leagues of desolation. They were lost in 
the great white silence of the Arctics. 
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OUR MEXICAN 


By EDWARD 


BUR enormous financial and 
personal interest in Mexico 
is a matter of far greater 
importance to us than 
most of us realize. It is 
pretty generally known 
that our investment in that 
republic already aggregates more than 
$500,000,000 and is growing at the rate of 
$50,000,000 or so per year; that some 15,000 
Americans are residing there and that the net 
growth in their number is from 1,000 to 1,500 
annually. But the bare figures do not tell the 
story. Our relation to Mexico is something 
new in world politics. The history of it will 
be told a few years hence as one of the most 
striking features of our national evolution. . 

Our activity in Mexico has up to the present 
had a far greater influence upon that country 
than it has had upon us. The era of its 
value to us is just beginning, and it will be 
just as important to us relatively as it has 
been and will be to Mexico. Persons who 
have kept up with the progress of Mexico, 
even vaguely, are aware that the Mexico of 
to-day is not the Mexico of twenty-five years 
ago. Practically a new nation has been 
created by President Diaz, and under his 
direction we have been the chief factor in 
its creation. The new Mexico is decidedly 
American, and it is becoming more so every 
year. While we have been exerting so strong 
an influence in shaping Mexico’s national life 
we have been preparing for ourselves a rich 
field for the growth of our commercial great- 
ness. 

From our standpoint our work in Mex- 
ico has thus far been of a pioneer character. 
We have made a “pacific conquest” of 
the country in a purely commercial sense. 
Twenty-five years ago when the first American 
railroads were being built from the border to 
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the Mexican capital there was a deep-seated 
prejudice against us in the hearts of many 
Mexicans, perhaps most of them. This was 
due partly to fear that the railroads were but 
a step toward the absorption of Mexico by 
the United States, but mostly to the Church 
spirit of antipathy to progress, and to the 
difference between Spanish and Anglo-Saxon 
civilization. ‘That prejudice has been gradu- 
ally disappearing over since. The American 
armed invasion did not take place, and the 
fears of the timid were quieted. It did not 
take Mexicans of means long to discover that 
the railroads were a good thing and that they 
were benefiting directly from them. The 
American miner and farmer, commercial 
salesman and engineer, capitalist and small 
investor, manufacturer and contractor fol- 
lowed in the wake of the railroads—but slow- 
ly. The Mexican had time to get used to one 
American innovation before another was 
thrust upon him. 

The Mexican mine owner saw that when 
an American put a dollar into a hole in the 
ground in Mexico he put ten dollars’ worth of 
brains and energy with it and he got some- 
thing out of it. Then the Mexican was willing 
to learn how it was done. He soon realized 
that the American miner was adding to his 
(the Mexican’s) own riches; that every dollar 
of American capital invested in Mexican 
mining enterprises added $10 to his own 
potential wealth; that for every dollar of 
profit the American reaped he was able to 
increase his own profits by following the 
American’s example. The same thing hap- 
pened in other lines of industry and trade. 
The prosperity of the country increased 
rapidly and opposition to Americans from a 
business standpoint began to die out. Pri- 
marily on account of transportation facilities 
and subsequently for many additional reasons 
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American goods began to supplant European 
goods in Mexican markets. Somewhat later 
American contractors began making muni- 
cipal improvements in many Mexican 
cities. 

The language barrier has been broken down 
considerably. The study of the English 
language was made compulsory in the public 
schools of Mexico several years ago by 
President Diaz, and several thousand Mexican 
Indians now have a fair smattering of our 
language. A large number of upper-class 
Mexicans have studied English for business 
reasons. Possibly half of the Americans now 
resident in Mexico have been there for several 
years and have acquired more or less—mostly 
less—knowledge of Spanish. A great many 
children of wealthy Mexican families are now 
educated in the United States where formerly 
they were sent to Europe. Once past the sign- 
language and interpreter period, the American 
has never had any great difficulty in getting 
along with the Mexican well, personally. The 
partial removal of the obstacle of separate 
idioms has been of great importance in 
breaking down prejudices on both sides. It 
must not be imagined that the Mexican had a 
monopoly on prejudice; twenty-five years ago 


our prejudice against the Mexican was almost 


as great as his prejudice against us. When 
we got on speaking terms, as it were, we each 
learned that the other was not such a bad 
fellow after all. 

The social life of the American in Mexico is 
a comparatively recent development. The 
first Americans who went to Mexico to live 
were a pretty rough lot, at least on the sur- 
face—railroad men, miners, prospectors, ad- 
venturers of every sort. They would have 
made a ‘hard bunch to handle’ at an afternoon 
reception. But they were not bethering their 
heads about high society. A few years later 
a flock of American writers, mostly women, 
swooped down upon Mexico and wrote a great 
deal about the exclusiveness of Mexican 
society, most of which was wholly untrue. 
From the time Americans have been going to 
Mexico to live any American, who has made 
himself possible socially by acquiring the 
language of the country and conforming to the 
rudimentary usages of its society, has been 
received cordially. The class of Americans 
going to Mexico to live is constantly improv- 
ing, and of late years Americans figure 
prominently in nearly all important Mexican 
social functions. If the American wishes to 
be received into Mexican families and goes 
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about it in the right way he will not be dis- 
appointed. 

The civil status of Americans having inter- 
ests in or residing in Mexico has improved 
greatly during the new régime, not merely 
theoretically, but practically. The laws of the 
country have been modified as rapidly as pos- 
sible to conform to modern business require- 
ments, and their unbiased application has 
been insisted upon by President Diaz. He 
was a wise enough statesman to realize in the 
beginning that if he expected to attract foreign 
capital and foreign immigrants to his country 
and hold them, he must not only make their 
legal status secure, but he must make legal 
operations conform so far as possible to those 
to which they had been accustomed. Mexican 
judges have sometimes in the past been 
ignorant, prejudiced, or corrupt, and Ameri- 
cans have sometimes suffered from their 
decisions, but no American who is well in- 
formed as to Mexican affairs at the present 
time will say that President Diaz has not 
made every effort to improve the standards 
of Mexican courts. It was not possible to 
regenerate the country within a year. He has 
always appointed as judges the best men he 
could get. He could do no more. As the 
material has improved the personnel of the 
courts has improved. Americans have some- 
times complained unfairly of the administra- 
Frequently they 
have suffered needlessly through failure to 
employ competent counsel, failure to inform 
themselves in simple legal matters, or willful 
disregard of Mexican laws. Many stories 
of wrongful imprisonment and pecuniary 
losses suffered by Americans through the 
vagaries of Mexican courts, which have been 
published in American newspapers, have had 
little foundation in fact. It is safe to assert 
that no miscarriage of justice, involving an 
American, has occurred in Mexico since Diaz 
has been president which has come to his 
knowledge without being quickly corrected. 
But it is not necessary to go into the past. 
The matter of present moment is that the laws 
affecting foreigners are now very much simpler 
and more easily conformed to by them, that 
the standard of the courts is much higher, 
that aliens are able to engage in any legitimate 
business in the republic with full assurance of 
freedom of action and legal protection. 

From an American viewpoint present con- 
ditions in Mexico are quite satisfactory. If 
their continuance were positively assured, 
an unprecedented flood of American capital 
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would doubtless flow into that country, fol- 
lowed by thousands of American settlers. 
But there is still a feeling of fear that there 
will be a reaction after the death of Diaz. 
Most people know that the Mexico of to-day 
is the Mexico of Porfirio Diaz. The power 
of one man is not so great in any other nation 
in the world. Heisan absolute ruler. He is 
more: he is the creator of modern Mexico. 
His power after his death will revert in large 
part to the Mexican people. His successor 
will be named by him, and every precaution 
will be taken to keep the wheels of govern- 
ment moving in the same grooves that he has 
made. But Mexico will never have another 
Diaz. Other strong men may rise to meet its 
national emergencies, but no man will ever 
again have the hold on every individual 
Mexican that Diaz has. No matter who the 
successor of Diaz may be he will not hold the 
power over the people that Diaz holds. No- 
body realizes that better than Diaz. He has 
not been devoting his energies in recent years 
to training an understudy to take up his work 
where he leaves it. He has been building a 
deeper foundation than that. He has been 
training his people to take up the work them- 
selves. Diaz’s greatest triumph will come 
after his death, when this fact becomes 
apparent. 

The Mexican of to-day is not the Mexican 


of twenty-five years ago. He has been’ 


radically remodeled. He had to be forced 
into the path of peace and progress at the 
point of a bayonet and prodded every few 
steps at the start to keep him moving. He 
soon ceased to resist; then he came to like the 
new order of things. His prejudice against 
Americans was gradually overcome, and then 
he came to like them outright. He has been 
broadened in every way. The public schools 
established by Diaz have begun to show their 
effect. The average wage of the common 
laborer all over the republic has been more 
than doubled, and there is work for every- 
body. It is easy to be facetious about a 
Mexican’s dislike for work, but the enormous 
increase in the production of the country is 
proof that the Mexican does work and that he 
is working more every year. The standard of 
living has been raised in the adobe hut of the 
Indian and in the marble palace of the mil- 
lionaire, and in about an even ratio. 

At the beginning of the Diaz period there 
were only two classes in Mexico, the very 
wealthy, constituting about ten per cent of 
the population, and the common laborers, 


making up the rest. The creation of a sub- 
stantial middle class has been one of his 
greatest achievements. It was the inevitable 
result of the new conditions. It has been 
drawn from the lower class and now con- 
stitutes perhaps ten per cent of the popula- 
tion. It is growing rapidly. This middle 
class is the best guarantee of continued order 
in the country. The man who has accu- 
mulated a few hundred dollars by saving is 
the strongest enemy of revolutions. 

The old Church party, opposed to prog- 
ress and Americans, is not entirely dead 
yet. There are still some unreconstructed 
Unionists and rebels in the United States, 
and there are several unreconstructed Mexi- 
cans, but they are getting old and dying off. 
There is a section of the Mexican press, sup- 
ported largely by the clergy, which is vehe- 
mently opposed to anything American, any- 
thing modern, anything that is not out of the 
Church. A good many Americans form an 
opinion from translations of articles from these 
papers and from the utterances of the remnant 
of the old Church party, that there is still a 
deep undercurrent of antagonism to progress 
and prejudice against Americans which will 
make itself felt when the iron hand of Diaz 
is removed. But the very fact that the 
retrogressionists are allowed to make so much 
noise is the best proof that they are now 
harmless. 

There may be some disorder in Mexico 
after the death of Diaz. There is nothing at 
present to indicate that there will be armed 
violence, but political disorders may arise in 
any nation, and it would be foolish to say that 
Mexico will always be free from them. There 
is no probability, not even a possibility, of 
a return to its former chaotic state. Firstly, 
the Mexicans, for business if for no other 
reasons, are not going to allow the ambitions 
of rival leaders to destroy their commercial 
prosperity nor the benefits of peace, which for 
the first time in their existence they have had 
an opportunity to get used to, and apparently 
there will be no other reason for starting a 
row. There is no great principle on which 
they are likely to be divided save the domi- 
nance of the Church in politics. American 
investors have no reason to stand in great fear 
of a revolution on that or any other ground. 
Of course it would paralyze business tempora- 
rily and they would suffer losses that could 
not be recovered afterwards in the form of 
damages, but capital always stands in danger 
of such losses everywhere. In the case of a 
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struggle between ambitious leaders all parties 
would respect American interests as a matter 
of policy, no matter what their feelings in the 
matter might be. The Mexican knows more 
in general than some of his Latin-American 
cousins. He is near enough to the United 
States to realize our power. There are no 
Castros in Mexico to advocate risking our 
national wrath openly, even among the most 
unenlightened, the most prejudiced, the most 
radical reactionists, the strongest adherents 
of Church power. 

Mexico offers an almost unlimited field for 
the investment of surplus American capital. 
It could easily absorb all the cash we have to 
spare for foreign investment for the next fifty 
years, and not a dollar of that money need 
be wasted. Money properly invested in Mex- 
ico is as likely to yield satisfactory returns 
as elsewhere. There are plenty’ of safe, 
conservative investments at a high rate of in- 
terest to be had there at the present time, and 
as the country is developed there will be new 
opportunities. The only reason they are not 
scrambled for now is the afore-mentioned fear 
of what will happen when Diaz dies. The 
element of real or fancied risk is one of the 
factors, but not the only one, which keeps up 
the high interest rate. The demand for cash 
for the development of natural resources will 
keep it up for many years. This is not to be 
taken as advice by the general American 
public to plunge heavily into Mexican in- 
vestments. No American who is not thor- 
oughly informed at first hand as to condi- 
tions in Mexico should invest a dollar there. 

There is room in Mexico for all the Ameri- 
cans who care to go there. The country, 
with an area of over 750,000 square miles, is 
as rich as any similar area on the face of 
the globe. It will stand a population many 
times as large as its present one of something 
over 13,000,000. As has been pointed out, 
we are welcome guests, not only by progressive 
statesmen, but by the people themselves. 
There are great opportunities there for 
practical men in all lines, for young men hav- 
ing a technical education, for men of ex- 
perience. It is no place for so-called pro- 
fessional men, men without special fitness for 
some particular work, or for common laborers. 
To succeed in Mexico a man must be made 
of pretty sturdy stuff, the same material that 
conquered our own wildernesses and moun- 
tains and deserts. It will not have to be used 
in exactly the same way, but the quality is 
necessary. Most Americans who go to 
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Mexico to live would be better off at home. 
They stay only a year or two, but even so the 
experience doesn’t hurt them. Those who 
do succeed get along very well indeed. It is 
an open question as to whether or not the 
reward to the individual is worth the price 
paid by him, but the fact remains that the 
vigorous, virile American still has the old 
spirit of adventure and desire to push out into 
new places which his forefathers had. It 
is a healthy sign and not to be discouraged. 
It is the spirit which makes a world empire. 
If he is going to push his elbows beyond the 
borders of his own land there is no country in 
the world which offers him greater oppor- 
tunities than Mexico. 

In Mexico lies our greatest opportunity for 
expansion, not territorially, but in every other 
way. The possibility of our absorbing that 
country, if it ever existed, passed when 
Porfirio Diaz became its president. He has 
given it a place among nations which insures 
its future political integrity. There is no 
reason why we should wish it to be otherwise. 
Our position is more satisfactory as it is. 
We enjoy all the advantages that we would 
enjoy if the country were American territory, 
and we have none of the disadvantages and 
annoyances of direct government. Our ex- 
perience thus far in governing former Spanish 
possessions has shown us the difficulty of 
such an undertaking. Mexico has solved the 
problem of Latin-American expansion for us. 
It will be years before we are on as good 
terms with the people of our own Spanish- 
American possessions as we now are with the 
people of Mexico, years before we can raise 
them to equal efficiency. But perhaps that is 
an extreme case. Suppose we should suddenly 
absorb a South American republic; the state- 
ment would apply to it with equal force. 
Suppose that without absorbing it we should 
attempt to repeat in it our work in Mexico. 
No South American country has a Diaz, and 
without the aid of such a leader of their own 
race our work would be most difficult, if not 
impossible. Our standing in South America 
is not so good as it was in Mexico twenty-five 
years ago, and it would take longer and harder 
work to make it as good. We have lost an 
opportunity that once existed for us in South 
America; but so long as we have lost it and 
conditions are as they are, the prospect ap- 
pears much more promising for us in the 
Orient for the next few years than it does in 
that direction. No doubt we will get around 
to South America again in the course of time, 
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but we have Mexico now, and let us not fail 
to realize our opportunity there. 

The great success of Diaz in making a real 
nation out of five or six million pure-blooded 
Indians not as highly civilized as in the days 
of Montezuma; as many more natives with 
more or less Spanish blood in their veins, 
worse still; and a million or so fairly intelli- 
gent people, all of them walking delegates of 
Trouble, has been due to the fact that he was 
a Mexican and understood them. No man 
not a Mexican could have done it. No other 
nation could have done it. In spite of our 
national conceit there are several things we 
do not know. If there is any one thing in 
particular which we do not understand it is 
Latin-American character. We have a won- 
derfully good opportunity to exhibit our good 
judgment by not attempting todoso and to de- 
monstrate our far-sightedness by keeping our 
fingers out of Mexican politics. Paradoxical 
as it may sound, our power in Mexico will be 
greater the less we attempt to use it. So far 
we have not used it in any way objectionable 
or humiliating to the Mexicans. They realize 
that we have the power, and that answers all 
our purposes. The moment we use it co- 
ercively, we will irreconcilably antagonize the 
whole nation. When an American settles in 
a Mexican community and shows a spirit of 
conforming to Mexican manners and customs, 
the Mexicans receive him kindly. They are 
glad to learn what he can teach them of 
American ways. But if he starts in with an 
aggressive manner and tries to bully them 
into doing things his way, he might as well 
move on. His complete failure is assured. 
The same rule applies on a national scale. 
We have made remarkable progress in 
Americanizing Mexico because we have gone 
about it, under the guidance of its master, 
in a friendly way. The moment we try to 
force our ideas upon the Mexicans we will 
run into trouble. 

Let it not be imagined that President Diaz 
is Americanized in any patriotic sense. With 
him it was a case of modernizing Mexico by 
bringing in outside energy, brains, blood, and 
money. He taught his people American ways 
because he thought, in most cases, that 
American ways were best. In adopting re- 
forms, however, he has not confined himself 
to American models. He has chosen what he 
thought was best wherever he saw it, if it was 
practical to get. Geographical reasons added 
greatly to our influence in the making over of 
Mexico. The Mexican citizen is patriotic 
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above everything else. There is no likeli- 
hood of his ever choosing to become an 
American. The more Americanized he be- 
comes the more patriotic he becomes, and the 
more zealously he will maintain his inde- 
pendence. 

The Americanizing of Mexico has been 
done and is being done in a manner that will 
stick. The Mexican has learned American 
ways step by step, and these have taken hold 
and become a part of him. He is not await- 
ing an opportunity to relapse into his former 
habits. So he must continue to be handled. 
We have placed our own weapons into his 
hands to use against us if he should ever 
become antagonized. 

Mexico, as a thriving, independent nation, 
is one of our most valuable assets. She 
offers us 750,000 square miles of rich territory 
to work in with no more restrictions than we 
have at home, and 10,000,000 cheap laborers 
to get the riches out of her soil. Mexico 
benefits even more than we do by our work 
there, but why should we object to that? If 
we are able to make a satisfactory profit our- 
selves, we should be glad that our work helps 
some other nation. It behooves us to realize 
that Mexico’s interest is our interest, that more 
prosperity for Mexico means more business 
for us and a greater profit on our investment 
there. It should be our business to make 
prosperity there. We should look upon our 
investment not as a matter of immediate 
profit, but as one of our national interests. We 
already sell to Mexico over fifty-five per cent 
of her total imports and buy from her seventy- 
eight per cent of her exports. Those per- 
centages could be greatly increased at once 
by a little effort on the part of our manufac- 
turers, and they should be increased. We 
want all of the Mexican foreign trade. When 
we have it all we should make more trade by 
creating new markets for our goods. They 
will come as the people are more educated in 
our ways, as their standard of living rises, as 
their prosperity increases and they have more 
money with which to buy. It is to our interest 
to have other foreign capital invest in Mexico 
and for other foreigners to settle therein. 
Whatever makes for the development of her 
resources and the increase of her population 
means more business for us. Past experience 
has shown that the settlement of Europeans 
in Mexico does not take Mexican trade from 
us to Europe. It brings trade to us. Eu- 
ropean merchants in Mexico buy wherever 
they can get the cheapest, best, and most 
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salable goods. Perhaps, some day, the tariff 
barrier may be broken down wholly or in 
part along the Mexican border and we will 
cease to pay a tax on our own goods going 
into Mexico, partly for the consumption of 
American citizens, and on goods produced in 
Mexico partly by our own citizens. Mexico 
profits more by the tariff wall than we do, and 
as long as we see fit to contribute so liberally 
to the expenses of the Mexican Government 
by keeping it up, Mexico is not going to seek a 
reciprocity agreement. 

We cannot afford to make any false moves 
in Mexico, to lose any advantage we have al- 
ready gained, to undo any of the pioneer work 
we have done. Mexico cannot force us out of 
her domain by armed violence, but she could 
make it so unpleasant and unprofitable for us 
to remain that we would be glad to get out. 

Our ambassador to Mexico should be the 
ablest man in our diplomatic service, a man 
of wide information in the affairs of the world, 
of business sagacity and great tact. A 
heavier and more direct responsibility falls 
upon him than upon any other American 
representative abroad. He should be a man 
of wide acquaintance and well-known good 
judgment at home. He has it in his power 
to direct the building of our commercial 


structure in Mexico, and he should not only 
know how to do it, but where to get the 


material. ‘There are certain investments that 
we should make from time to time as a matter 
of policy. They will yield good returns, but 
they are more important for other reasons. 
Our citizens residing in Mexico should be 
guided by a strong hand so that they will 
not work at cross purposes. Our financial 
interest in Mexico is already greater than in 
any other foreign country. It is important 
enough as it is to require the utmost care, 
but it is only a beginning. In a few years it 
will be ten times as large. The American 
ambassador is the most powerful man in 
Mexico next to the President. It is difficult 
for an outsider to realize just how powerful 
he is. He can influence legislation affecting 
American interests, he can mold Mexican 
popular opinion, he can save us from mistakes 
that might be made by our own ignorance. 
The work of our embassy in Mexico City is 
broader in scope than in our other embassies 
abroad. The ambassador should have all of 
the qualifications of the governor of a province 
in addition to those of an ordinary diplomat. 
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Our consular service in Mexico is badly in 
need of reform. Firstly, there are two con- 
sulates general where there should be only 
one, and neither of them has the usual powers 
of a consulate general. The consul general 
at Monterey has limited supervisory powers 
over consular officers in northern Mexico. 
The consul general at Mexico City is a consul 
general in name only. He has supervision 
over five consular agencies, as any consul 
might have, but consuls and commercial 
agents in southern Mexico are under the 
direct supervision of the State Department. 
This is justified on the ground that Mexico is 
near enough to Washington to make direct 
supervision preferable and that supervision by 
a consul general would only result in a loss of 
time. Experience has shown that the ad- 
vantages of direct supervision from Wash- 
ington are more than counterbalanced by the 
disadvantages of a lack of unity and concerted 
effort on the part of the consular corps. The 
work of our forty-odd consular officers in 
Mexico should be directed by one head in the 
City of Mexico. 

We need more salaried consuls and more 
consular agents in Mexico. The policy of 
not establishing consulates until they can be 
self-supporting is a shortsighted one, and 
particularly so in Mexico. The present 
policy is to wait until there is enough trade 
with a given city to justify the appointment 
of a consular officer there. A better policy 
would be to appoint the consular officer and 
let him make enough trade to justify his ap- 
pointment. In Mexico it is not a question 
of trade, however. We will probably get the 
trade sooner or later anyhow. It is a ques- 
tion of looking after the commercial empire 
we are building down there. There is no 
blame attached.to the State Department. It 
realizes the need of better paid consular 
officers and more of them, of increased clerical 
staffs in consulates, of better furnished and 
better equipped consulates. It recommends 
appropriations for all these things regularly, 
and they are as regularly turned down by a 
Congress which always gets economical after 
the distribution of bird seed and of printed 
speeches that are never delivered and of other 
important matters has been provided for. 
Possibly not much can be expected from 
Congress, but at least the standard of 
diplomatic and consular officers in Mexico 
can be kept high by the appointive power. 
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By EDWARD S. MARTIN 





O MANY THINGS are hap- 
#7 pening that encourage in- 
trospection in Americans! 
Undeniably we have been 
undergoing an unusual 
shaking up. In national 
affairs we are doing things 
we have not been used to do, and are in- 
vited to experiment in many other things of 
the same kind. There are Spanish islands to 
be looked after on both sides of us, and Ha- 
waii, too, and we are daily charged with mal- 
administration in one or the other of them. 
We are building a very serious canal a good 
ways from home, and are having some trouble 
in getting started right; our Monroe doctrine 
about our duty to our neighbors is passed up 
to us with urgent incitations to readjust and, 
possibly, to amplify it. Our railroads are 
certified to need much stricter Federal control 
than they have ever had before. So are our 
insurance companies, our food, our medi- 
cines, and our public lands. Everything 
about us seems to have outgrown the pro- 
vision made for it. Even our game of foot- 
ball has got away from us, and was lately 
the subject of almost as much discussion in 
the newspapers as the Russian revolution. 
In State and municipal matters our city gov- 
ernments have been overhauled by the dozen, 
and the corruption of legislatures and the rule 
of political bosses have had a good deal more 
than usual done about them. In business, 
our most eminent and respectable financiers 
have been put on the witness stand and urged 
to tell all they knew about themselves, their 
friends, their enemies, and their business. 
New standards of integrity and ethics have 
been thrust on some of them, and conduct 
which had passed muster for years has been 
publicly stigmatized as reprehensible. We 
seem to have acquired a new interest in 
conduct, and in ourselves, our behavior, and 
our political and moral tendencies. A great 


deal more than the usual proportion of us 
give time and thought to getting the bearings 
of the American people, and trying to deter- 
mine whereabouts they now are and whither 
bound. The first of these inquiries is chiefly 
important for its bearing on the second. We 
are what we are, and must put up with our- 
selves. But: whither we are bound—what 
sort of people we are growing to be, and with 
what sort of institutions—is a proper matter 
for us to lie awake nights to reflect upon. If 
we are hell bent, we want to switch off some- 
where, or even turn back. If, on the whole, 
we are making satisfactory progress toward 
the best goal open to us, we want to press on. 


CoLtonEeL THomas WENTWORTH HiccIn- 
SON, an American of unchallenged validity 
and mature experience, has explained how 
much of a socialist he is. He signed a circu- 
lar of the Intercollegiate Socialist Society 
asking, as is proper enough, that socialism 
should be studied in the colleges. There 
was a consequent inquiry as to what social- 
istic views he held. He explained to a news- 
paper reporter that “‘socialism” meant so 
many different things to different people that 
he did not call himself a socialist at all. But 
noticing, since as long ago as the days of 
Brook Farm, what was going on in American 
society, he had observed a steady tendency 
toward the substitution of vigorous social or- 
ganization for the individualism that once 
prevailed. In his time, he said, he had seen 
the development of the public-school system 
and the gradual introduction of the higher 
branches into its schools; the development, 
against opposition, of the free public libraries; 
the substitution of public for private owner- 
ship in most of the water-supply systems; the 
assumption by the public of the charge of the 
toll bridges and turnpike roads. What im- 
pressed him about these changes was not that 
any of them was especially significant, but 
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that the changes were all in the same direc- 
tion. There had been practically no turning 
back from public ownership to private owner- 
ship. ‘So far as tendency goes,” said Colo- 
nel Higginson, ‘we are all socialists in daily 
life, without knowing it. Obstacles occur at 
every step, and it is very well to do everything 
with due deliberation, but that the movement 
of human history is toward the public owner- 
ship of monopolies is unquestionable, and if 
that be socialism, make the most of it.” 


IT SEEMS SAFE ENOUGH, when we are tak- 
ing account of our position and drift to put it 
down that we are tending toward the public 
ownership or control of more and more utili- 
ties. But the drift is slow, and even so far as 
it has gone its results are not all satisfactory. 
There are roads that have never been good 
roads since the tollgates came down; the 
question of religious education has still to be 
thrashed out in the public schools; Philadel- 
phia made gas for herself as long as she could 
afford to, and then leased her gas properties. 
It seems to be settled that the Government 
shall continue to run the post office, and that 
cities do well to own and operate their own 
water systems, but there are special reasons 
for both of these preferences. It is settled 
that cities should not sell the use of their 
streets for any purpose, except for limited 
terms, but to own or control street railroads 
and gas or electric plants is one thing, and 
to operate them is another. Closer govern- 
ment supervision and control of many things 
seems to be becoming unavoidably necessary, 
but that the Government should actually 
operate the railroads, the telegraphs, the tele- 
phones, even the express business, is an idea 
that does not get for’arder with a rapidity that 
as yet is ominous. We have only got so far, 
as yet, as to feel that the interests of the cor- 
porations and the interests of the people must 
somehow be harmonized. 


OF courRsE there are voices crying in the 
wilderness. There usually are. Mr. Bryan 
has advocated an impossible State ownership 
of railroads. Mr. Hearst got a great many 
votes for mayor of New York on a municipal- 
ownership platform, which; being safely im- 
practicable, did not hinder all the conserv- 
ative voters from voting for him. That inter- 
esting wild man, Jack London, just now goes 
about the country denouncing the capitalist 
class for mismanagement of society, and pre- 
dicting bloody revolution :in our day; but he 
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speaks as yet to slim houses. A prophet more 
interesting on some accounts than any of the 
three is former Governor Sprague, of Rhode 
Island, now seventy-six years old, and living in 
philosophical retirement at Canonchet. Talk- 
ing to a newspaper reporter the other day, he 
spoke with grateful enthusiasm of the mis- 
chances that, forty years ago, drove him out of 
active business and political life, and made 
him a student of books and of affairs, and a 
formulator of comprehensive theories. Un- 
balanced motion, he says, is what ails coun- 
tries. Countries not in a state of natural 
equilibrium come to grief. Increased produc- 
tion, which is wealth, is one result of acceler- 
ated motion or energy, and this acceleration, 
unless controlled by a balance, is sure to bring 
disaster. It has ruined many nations, Greece 
and Rome among others. England suffered 
from it in Cromwell’s time and later, but was 
saved by a revolution that was the precursor 
of an astonishing and protracted prosperity. 
France got a fall from it in 1870. Here in the 
United States, says Governor Sprague, we 
have been advancing a little too fast in indus- 
trial power, and have lacked the necessary 
checks and balances, and are threatened, in 
consequence, with great calamity. Our equi- 
librium is unstable. There is yet time to se- 
cure the needed balance. It may come with 
a severe jolt, but, when it does come, will be 
worth its cost, however great, and will be fol- 
lowed by an advance more rapid than ever. 


GOVERNOR SPRAGUE’S ideas, as I have 
quoted them, are doubtless more vague than 
they are in his own mind, but they convey an 
impression, and it seems to be very much the 
same impression that buzzes in the brains of 
the other prophets, and concerning the lack 
whereof the President betrays suspicion, when, 
from time to time, he expresses with more or 
less vehemence the desire that everybody shall 
have a square deal. I suppose there never 
was a country or a time when everybody had a 
square deal, but there have been good approx- 
imations to that condition, and bad diver- 
gences from it. A good approximation to it 
means a condition of national health, and the 
contrary, otherwise. So far as I know, the 
only serious complaint of the lack of a square 
deal in our country concerns opportunities 
for getting money. We have a fine quality of 
religious liberty; we can think what we like, 
or we can be pessimists, and think what no- 
body likes. We can hold what opinions we 
choose, and blurt them out either in spoken 
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words or in print. We can vote aplenty, and 
sometimes for men we want elected. Almost 
all the fuss, when there is a fuss, and almost all 
the grumbling and the threats, have to do with 
the distribution of wealth, and the sentiment 
of this or that group that it is not getting its 
fair share. The outcry about the railroads is 
that they control more than they should the 
distribution of wealth, and don’t do it justly. 
The outcry about the trusts is that their con- 
trivances for diverting an undue share of the 
golden stream are altogether too effectual. 
Labor constantly struggles for a larger pro- 
portion of the profits it contributes to, and for 
more free hours in the day in which to enjoy 
the blessings of prosperity. When the trans- 
Mississippi cattle-raising farmers sold their 
live stock in markets where buyers bid 
against one another, they held conservative 
views about the condition of the country. 
When the big venders of beef combined and 
abolished competitive bidding for the farmers’ 
steers, the farmers began to feel that the coun- 
try was losing its equilibrium, and that they 
were not getting a square deal. Well, were 
they? If the beef men combine to make one 
take-it-or-leave-it price for the farmers’ steers, 
be sure the farmers will presently combine, if 
they can, to prescribe take-it-or-leave-it con- 
ditions of corporate existence for the beef men. 
The equilibrium of the steer market is un- 
stable as long as there is only one buyer. 
AND WHAT DO WE rely on to restore our 
country’s balance—if it needs readjusting 
—and to bring us without serious disaster 
through the difficulties that naturally attend a 
period of very rapid industrial progress? We 
count most on the sanity and intelligence of a 
population which knows the worth of what it 
has got, and will not court calamity for itself 
for the mere sake of bringing it down hard on 


some one else who may possibly deserve it. 
We count also on publicity; on the compara- 
tive ease with which things which were hidden 
can be disclosed, and on the thoroughness and 
immense diffusion of the disclosure. Be- 
sides that, we count on the medicative effi- 
ciency of our system of government, which 
provides for the cure of any detail of national 
disease which a sufficient proportion of the 
people shall recognize as unhealthy. So long 
as revolutions can be freely conducted in the 
newspapers and ten-cent magazines, and at 
the polls, and possibly in the stock market, 
what need have we to come to broken heads 
and pillage? If, as a people, we turn rotten, 
or foolish, or generally dishonest, there may 
be no help for that but the discipline of deep 
affliction, but certainly we should be able to 
tinker our social and political machine in such 
particulars as new conditions may demand, 
and to drive:it when tinkered with increased 
ability, without any heart-breaking experi- 
ence of preliminary disaster. 

But since, if things should go seriously 
amiss, we might suffer as much from the ef- 
fects of other folks’ misdoings as from our 
own, it behooves us to take a lively interest, 
not only in our own behavior, but in so much 
of the behavior of our contemporaries as af- 
fects the public morals, and the possibility of 
giving everybody a square deal. The hogs 
and the scrougers, the corruptionists and the 
political sandbaggers, and all the enemies of 
political righteousness and commercial in- 
tegrity injure every one of us by every wile and 
every blow by which they harm society. To 
hate sinners is not good religion, but scorn of 
every kind of moral dirt—of greediness and 
lies and faithlessness—is excellent religion, 
and it would be better for us and for our 
country if we gave our minds to the practice 
of it much more earnestly than we do. 





THE WORLD FOR A MONTH 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S popularity was 
tested this year as never before. Early in 
its session the Fifty-ninth Congress began 
filibustering against the Chief Executive and 
there arose in the House what will go down in 
history as the “Insurrection.” The President 
was particularly anxious that the Philippine 
Tariff Bill, a measure to which the ad- 


ministration was in honor pledged, shoud 
be made a law. It so happened, however, 
that certain Congressmen, representing Amer- 
ican sugar and tobacco interests, saw danger 
in the competition that freely admitted 
Philippine products might bring. Repre- 
sentative J. W. Babcock, of Wisconsin, headed 
the so-called “insurgents,” and for a while 
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Speaker Cannon had his hands full. He was 
whipping the colts into line, he said. The 
“colts” had counted on Democratic support, 
but no Democrats would vote against any- 
thing approaching free trade, and so the 
Philippine Tariff Bill was carried by 258 to 
71. With this and the statehood vote the 
insurrection perished. 

One Representative, from the balmy State 
of Texas, felt called upon, in the glory of 
his chivalry, to denounce the President for 
the ejection from the White House of Mrs. 
Minor Morris, a disappointed woman who 
had insisted upon seeing him. ‘When the 
President stands before an American mother, 
he stands before a superior!” thundered 
the Congressman, and of course the wires 
flashed the sentiment all over the country, 
arousing comments of various kinds, but all 
tending to show the President the feeling 
against him in the House. 

The opposition in the Senate concerned 
the President even more. The truth is the 
Senate and the President haven’t pulled wel! 
together from the first. Senator Aldrich, 
recognized as the ‘‘boss” of the “‘rich men’s 
club,” saw no good in the Railway Rate Bill 
which the President desired to have passed. 
Senator Tillman, of pitchfork fame, broke 
out fiercely against the President and cried 
for an investigation of the Mrs. Morris affair. 
He even introduced a resolution, which was 
promptly tabled. All this showed the Presi- 
dent what a lot of enemies he had. But he 
abated not one jot in his endeavors on behalf 
of his favorite measures, for, as Vice-President 
Fairbanks’s newspaper pointed out, he has 
the American people behind him, and if it 
came to a choice between the Senate and the 
President, it is Mr. Roosevelt who would 
“stay pat.” 


THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY of France 
elected Clément Armand Falliéres president 
of the republic to succeed President Loubet. 
M. Fallitres received 449 votes to the 371 
cast for M. Doumer. M. Falliéres is the son 
of a peasant; his grandfather was a black- 
smith. M. Loubet is reported to have said: 
“Tf I could have selected a successor, my 
choice would undoubtedly have been Fal- 
litres.” Upon this Henri Rochefort, in his 
paper L’Intransigeant, makes some stinging 
comment. 

When Alexander the Great was about to 
die, says Rochefort, he threw his scepter to 
the generals who were standing round him, 
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saying: “‘To the worthiest among you!” 
And when Loubet saw he had no chance of 
being reélected he looked at the other Pana- 
mists and decided to yield his place to the 
unworthiest among them. Whereupon Fal- 
litres at once took the vacated chair. 


THE DEATH OF Marshall Field, the 
Chicago merchant who left a fortune of 
$150,000,000, showed that not all millionaires 
are regarded with suspicion in this country. 
The press of the entire country, without ex- 
ception, eulogized the man, not so much for 
any significant good that he had done, 
although he left much money for the public 
welfare, but solely because he made his 
money honestly! 


KorEA IS NOW a protectorate of Japan. 
The people of Korea knew what was coming, 
and during the peace negotiations at Ports- 
mouth the Rev. P. K. Yoon brought to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt a memorial of the ‘‘ true seeking 
hearts ” who desired Korean independence. 
It was a forlorn hope, as the true seeking 
hearts probably well knew. The President, 
of course, could take no official notice of the 
memorial, and Japan was bound to get that 
which had cost her two successful wars. 
The Korean legations have been abolished, 
and the Japanese representatives in foreign 
countries will take charge of the interests of 
Korea. The Marquis ‘Ito will be Japan’s 
first Resident - General to this kingdom, 
“Hermit Kingdom” no longer. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE NAvy has an- 
nounced that the present size of the navy is 
sufficient to provide for any contingencies 
now within the limits of probability. By this 
Mr. Bonaparte does not mean that the build- 
ing of vessels is to cease. Vessels of an 
obsolete type, he recommends, should be re- 
placed. For this year he advises the con- 
struction of two new battle ships, two scout 
cruisers, four destroyers, two submarines, and 
three gunboats. The President believes one 
new battle ship a year sufficient. At any rate, 
the appropriation called for by the Secretary 
for the ensuing year is larger than that for 
any previous year. 


THE BALFOUR GOVERNMENT passed away 
at the end of last year and Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman was asked by King Edward 
to form a ministry. Thus the Unionist Party 
in England, after having*been in power al- 
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most continuously for nineteen years, has 
ceased to exist and its place is taken by a pro- 
tectionist organization. 


SECRETARY OF WAR Tart in his report to 
the President emphasizes the need of more 
officers in the army. On October 15th last 
the number of officers in our army was 3,750, 
and the number of men enlisted 56,064. 
About twenty-five per cent of the line officers 
and eleven per cent of the staff officers are 
continuously absent on special duty, and for 


that reason the Secretary recommends that 
the number be increased. He also urges an 
increase of the artillery corps so that the sea- 
coast defenses, constructed at a heavy ex- 
pense, might be properly manned. 


Mme. SARAH BERNHARDT, the celebrated 
French actress, paid her farewell visit to 
America this winter. She appeared in a 
repertory of plays “positively for the last 
time”’—until she appears in them again, when 
next she visits our shores for another farewell. 





BOOKS OF 


STEVENSON somewhere confides that he 
liked a story to begin “with an old wayside 
inn where, ‘toward the close of the year 17—,’ 
several gentlemen in three-cocked hats were 
playing bowls.” Some of us, perhaps, still 
share that weakness of Stevenson’s, but many 
have been schooled by the Zenda type of 
romance to care for tales of another sort. 
Despite the telegraph wires overhead and the 
roaring of the railway trains, Anthony Hope 
and his ilk have developed a taste for mystery, 
intrigue, pistol shots, and even now and then 
a bit of sword play. Those stories with me- 
dizval plots in modern settings are success- 
ful in so far as they make us blind to their 
improbability. 

In Tue House or A THOUSAND CANDLES 
(Bobbs- Merrill) Meredith Nicholson has 
come very near achieving a masterpiece of 
that style of fiction. From the first we follow 
breathlessly the fortunes of young Glenarm, 
whose grandfather left him a perfect white 
elephant of a house. It is a house of mystery 
and candlelight, a house of weird noises and 
secret panels and passages. Young Glenarm, 
wap rover, is compelled by the will to spend 

a year within this abode, in the heart of 
Indiana, surrounded by nothing but candles 
and books on architecture, which the testator 
desired him to study. Add to this the executor 
of the will, a rascally lawyer who stops at 
nothing, and a young girl, and you see what 
elements you have for a brisk. lively romance. 
Mr. Nicholson manages to keep the interest 
sustained throughout, and one cannot but be 
grateful to him for the house with all its candle 
light. 

The real medieval romance, with greaves 
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and armor, halberds and seneschals, is not 
nearly so exciting. And yet they w ho read 
Charles Major’s YoraANpA (Macmillan) will 
be agreeably surprised. There are those who 
have quarreled with his Dorothy Vernons and 
called the machinery of Mr. Major’s ro- 
mances so much claptrap. YOLANDA, at 
the outset, is somewhat dull, it must be owned, 
but once the young Count Maximilian, of 
Hapsburg, meets the elusive Yolanda, the 
interest leaps forward at a bound and the 
tale moves swiftly. To the very end good 
souls will remain in doubt whether Yolanda 
is a burgher maid or the Princess Mary of 
Burgundy. This is, perhaps, Mr. Major’s 
best work. 

Another excellent tale of bygone days is 
THE Farr Mai oF GREYSTONES (Mac- 
millan), by Beulah Marie Dix. Jock Hether- 
ington is a Cavalier, fallen prisoner through 
a mistaken identity in a certain nest of Round- 
heads that also holds Althea. A lost will is 
duly found; Althea duly marries Jock and 
makes him the master of Greystones A 
striking tale. 

John Luther Long calls his latest book 
SEFFY (Bobbs-Merrill), a little comedy of 
country manners. Mr. Long came very near 
writing a perfect little idyl of Pennsylvania 
Dutch life, but his effort to produce nothing 
but sparkling comedy turned the tale some- 
what “‘stagy.” And yet no reader can fail 
to take delight in that awkward youth, 
Seffy, and in the red-haired Sally whom he 
wins only after many years and many tribula- 
tions. The little volume, which is of the 
Christmas-gift order, is full of stage pictures 
of Pennsylvania Dutch farm life. Pictures 
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of another sort will be found in James B. 
Connolly’s THE Deep SgEa’s Tott (Scribner). 
No one to-day writes so well of those fisher- 
men whom Kipling made his subject in 
“Captains Courageous,” and who daily brave 
death in the graveyard of the Atlantic off 
Sable Island. 

The Rev. Samuel McChord Crothers, as 
everybody knows who has read ‘‘ The Gentle 
Reader,” has inherited much of the soul of 
Elia. No essayist in America, it is safe to say, 
writes so delightfully as Mr. Crothers. A 
gentle whimsicalness mingled with a serene 
sanity distinguishes the work of Mr. Crothers. 
THE PARDONER’S WALLET (Houghton, Mif- 
flin), his latest book, contains such allur- 
ing titles as ‘‘An Hour with our Prejudices,” 
““How to Know the Fallacies,” ‘“‘The Land 
of the Large and Charitable Air,” and “‘A 
Community of Humorists.” 

“The truth about men, as about things, is 
difficult to discover,’ says Sainte-Beuve, and 
yet Elisabeth Luther Cary has ventured upon 
a study of THE Novets oF HENRY JAMES 
(Putnam). The book does not attempt to 
say the last word about Mr. James, but tries 
merely to articulate his point of view and his 
philosophy of life as found in his works. 

In the volume entitled Wir SHELLEY IN 
Iraty (McClurg), Anna Benneson McMahan 
has traced with a loving hand the route of 
Shelley’s Italian wanderings. Since so much 
of his work was done in Italy the gain in finding 
the poems in their original setting and environ- 
ment is obvious. It is a stimulating book. 

To those readers who are fond of good verse 
and fantastic conceits the publication of a 
book by Oliver Herford is a literary event. 
In THE Farry GODMOTHER-IN-LAW (Scrib- 
ner) Mr. Herford is at his best. 

“Far be it from me to assail 

The Truthfulness of Fairy Writ, 

But let us take a Well-Known Tale 

And see what really comes of it.” 
He takes the tale of Cinderella and shows 
that a fairy godmother-in-law is quite a dif- 
ferent thing from a fairy godmother. The 
book is full of delightfully humorous verse. 

If tales from Shakespeare are good, why not 
tales from Dickens? Hallie Erminie Rives 
has compiled a book of TALES FRom DIcKENS 
(Bobbs-Merrill), and it may be children will 
like it. We find that “The Old Curiosity 
Shop” is told in sixteen pages and “ David 
Copperfield” in nineteen. Two other books 
for children that deserve mention are THE 
Wizarps oF RyETowN (Holt), by A. Con- 


stance Smedley and L. A. Talbot; and Mrs. 
Edith Ogden Harrison’s THE Moon Prin- 
cess (McClurg). Both are fairy stories of 
some length that will captivate the heart of 
childhood. 

Sainte-Beuve is one of those authors who 
should be read in the original, and yet it is 
better far to read him in English than not to 
read him at all. His Porrrairs oF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY (Putnam) are a 
treasure-house of literary criticism as well as 
of fashions, manners, and polite learning. 
The first volume is translated by Katharine 
P. Wormeley; the second by George Burn- 
ham Ives. The work of Mr. Ives is more 
finished and more in the spirit of Sainte- 
Beuve than is the work of Miss Wormeley. 
But in any case, for those who love letters 
but do not read French, these two volumes 
will form a priceless possession. 

Two noteworthy books are IN AND Out OF 
THE OLD MIssIONS OF CALIFORNIA (Little, 
Brown), by George Wharton James, and THE 
RUINED ABBEYS OF GREAT BriTAIN (Pott), 
by Ralph Adams Cram. Both volumes are 
beautifully illustrated, and the student of 
architecture as well as the layman will find 
them pleasant reading. 

Sometimes we discern in a new and strange 
piece of music a tune that recalls to us some 
favorite old “harmony ” of our youth, with all 
the attendant associations, and from that mo- 
ment on the music ceases to be new or strange. 
We love it and forgive all its faults for the 
sake of the reminiscence in it. Mrs. VAN 
TWILLER’S SALON (Pott), by Lillie Hamilton 
French, has very much the same effect upon 
the reader. Old memories of the ‘ Book of 
Snobs” and of ‘The Autocrat” come back to 
us as we scan the pages of this book. It may be 
that the names of Mrs.Van Twiller, and of her 
intimates, Miss Hebe Van Auken, Mrs. Helio- 
trope Clyte, Professor Prodgers, and Brushes, 
the painter, will not move you. The valiant 
Captain Whoppers and Van Pennwyppe, the 
paragraph writer, may prove equally mean- 
ingless to you. But to those familiar with 
the works of the great snobographer, and with 
the names of Lady Lollipop, Lady Clapper- 
claw, Ensign Famish, Lord Brandyball, and 
Mr. Fuddleston, Mrs. Van Twiller’s friends 
have but to be announced to cause a flutter of 
interest. 

They are people distinctly “smart,” but 
the influence of that rarely fine woman, Mrs. 
Van Twiller, brings together only the best 
among them. The talk in her salon at times 
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reminds you of that celebrated breakfast- 
table talk to which we should all have de- 
lighted in listening. At times the conversa- 
tion is, indeed, a trifle dull, but this is not a 
perfect world. 

At any rate, everyone must love Professor 
Prodgers and Aunt Eleanor, and everyone 
will harbor an affection for Mrs. Van Twiller 
herself, that incomparable hostess. No doubt 
in the world but that you will approve of the 
union of Brushes with the major’s niece. As 
to George Leake and Miss Van Auken—well, 
the professor was glad about them, because, 
you see, he had loved Miss Van Auken’s 
mother years and years ago, in his young days. 
A kindly, heart-warming book. 

Randall Parrish’s latest book, A SworD OF 
THE OLD FRONTIER (McClurg), is a tale of 
Pontiac. The romantic element of the story 
is supplied by the thrilling adventures of the 
Chevalier de Coubert and a certain disdainful 
English lady whom he rescues from perils so 
numerous and so appalling that she must of 
necessity melt toward him. 

The plot hinges upon the time-honored de- 
vice of mistaken identity, incurably precious 
to the heart of the romance writer. The tale 
is forcefully written and full of the noise of 
battle. And though the hero is himself the 
historian of his adventures, he nevertheless 
adroitly conveys to us the idea that no cou- 
reur de bois was ever so brave a warrior, so 
skilled a swordsman, so ardent a lover. It is 
not for nothing that he is a “‘ Chevalier.” 

It is some time now since an epistolary 
novel has proved a success. Miss Jean 
Chamblin is not a Richardson, nor is her 
book, Lapy Boss, HER BROTHER, AND I 
(Putnam), another “Werther.” Her book is 
not great but it is distinctly original and suc- 
cessful. 

Miss Chamblin is a discovery of Miss 
Jeannette Gilder’s. In quaint humorous 
vein, the letters tell of a young actress who 
goes to the Azores in search of health and rest, 
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and finds, in addition, a lover. The life, real, 
peaceful life, in “‘this land of opalescent 
shadows,” away from the dreariness of the 
bricks and mortar of a great city, is admirably 
described. “There were the steep moun- 
tains throwing deep shadows upon a narrow 
strip of land between them and the sea, along 
which the city of Horta scatters her churches 
and her houses,” is a sample of her kind of 
description. The book abounds in such 
passages. Miss Gilder predicted that hence- 
forth Miss Chamblin’s field will be fiction, and 
“* Lady Bobs ”’ is certainly a strong argument 
in support of that prophecy. The book is 
embellished with numerous photographs of 
scenes in the Azores. 

Those of us who have been under the spell 
of G. A. Henty will hail Mr. Herbert Strang 
with a “‘Vive le Rot!” The author of THE 
ADVENTURES OF HARRY ROCHESTER (Put- 
nam) is a worthy successor to the place that 
Henty left vacant in the heart of boyhood. 
Harry Rochester is a hero of the true Henty 
type—modest and sturdy and full of re- 
source. In this tale he happens to be flour- 
ishing in the days of Marlborough and Prince 
Eugene. Be assured that he wins glory and 
fortune and a bride. Be assured, too, that, 
judging by indications, other heroes of his 
ilk in other conditions will go on winning 
those selfsame blessings, with our heartfelt 
approval. 

A noteworthy achievement among refer- 
ence books is the READERS’ GUIDE TO PERI- 
ODICAL LITERATURE (H. W. Wilson Co.), 
cumulated for the five years, 1900, 1904, into 
a most convenient volume of 1,640 pages. 
It is by far the most workmanlike index to 
magazines yet devised, and will prove a vast 
relief to those who have struggled with its 
badly arranged and incomplete predecessors, 
since it is compiled under the direct super- 
vision of modern library experts. The an- 
nual supplement for 1905 is also out. May 
there be many more of them. 
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WITH THE PUBLISHERS 


THE First OF Dr. Henry C. Rowland’s 
articles on “The Truth About Panama” 
appears in this number, and, though dealing 
more particularly with Colon, it serves as 
Dr. Rowland’s introduction to the entire 
subject. Dr. Rowland has formed the opin- 
ion, from what he saw, that sanitation is 
the paramount question in the construction 
of the canal, and he will, therefore, give 
particular attention to it in this series of 
articles. Dr. Rowland has taken an un- 
usually large number of photographs, and 
those reproduced in this number are indicative 
of the even greater interest that will attach to 
those to follow in the May and June install- 
ments. Dr. Rowland’s second paper will 
deal with the general situation along the 
canal, and the canal itself. A third paper 
will deal specifically with the city of Panama 
and its locality. 


THE REFUSAL OF Germany to accede to 
the proposals of France at the Morocco Con- 
ference has focused the already wide in- 
terest in this country upon the outcome of 
the sessions at Algeciras, in which two dip- 
lomatic representatives of the United States 
are participating. Ion Perdicaris, who, 
though a citizen of' the United States, has 
resided for upward of thirty years near 
Tangier, has written for the May number a 
very keen analysis of the Moroccan situation. 
He has shown very clearly what are the con- 
flicting motives actuating the parties to the 
conference, and he points out a number of 
its possible and probable results, which are 
of the keenest interest. It will be remem- 
bered that Mr. Perdicaris was captured in 
May, 1904, by Raissuli, a chieftain of one of 
the robber bands, the repression of which is 
the main subject of the conference. The 
author was held for ransom, by Raissuli, for 
five weeks, and it required pressure from the 
United States Government to finally cause 
the Sultan of Morocco to accede to the 
bandit’s terms, and thus secure the release of 
Mr. Perdicaris. 


THE FIFTH AND LAST of Rex E. Beach’s 
articles on “‘The Looting of Alaska” will 
appear in the May number. In many ways 
this is the most interesting and important 
paper in the series, inasmuch as it shows 
that, even after the power of the cabal was 
broken and the archconspirators were 
brought to a tardy and inadequate over- 
throw, there yet remained behind the seeds 
of corruption which they had sown. Mr. 
Beach shows very conclusively and fearlessly 
just where the trouble lies, and he places the 
accusing finger firmly upon the city of Wash- 
ington itself, showing that the conditions 
existing in our national capital, at the last 
analysis, were what made possible the more 
lurid but no more corrupt conditions in Alaska, 
which he had described. 


Dr. AtvaH H. Doty, Health Officer of 
the port of New York, who has built up the 
present efficient quarantine service at our 
greatest seaport, describes the work of this 
department of our National Government 
in an extremely interesting article, entitled 
“Modern Quarantine.” Mrs. E. Benson 
Knipe furnishes some charming drawings to 
illustrate the article, studies for which she 
made at Quarantine. 


Most PEOPLE WOULD be incredulous if 
they were told that a new inland sea, covering 
an area as large as the State of Rhode Island, 
had been formed within the boundaries of the 
United States. Such, however, is the case, 
and it is described, and the manner of its 
formation is narrated, in a very readable 
article by Frank G. Martin, entitled “The 
New Inland Sea in California.” The story 
of the birth and being (for it is undoubt- 
edly to be a permanent formation) of this sea 
teems with anomalous and intricate situ- 
ations. 


AN ARTICLE OF TIMELY interest will be 
the just and authoritative remarks of Com- 
missioner Francis E. Leupp on “The Failure 
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of the Educated American Indian.” Mr. 
Leupp is Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
and he does not hesitate to tell the truth 
about the results of Indian education as our 
Government has conceived it up to the pres- 
ent time. Unlike many critics, Mr. Leupp 
is not without the suggestion of a remedy for 
the evils he points out. The article is illus- 
trated with some interesting photographs. 


Cartes M. Harvey, in a brief article 
packed with facts, in the May number, 
writes of ‘‘The Industrial Transition of the 
United States.” He shows how, from being 
a strictly agricultural country, we have now 
grown to be the greatest manufacturing 
country in the world. The reasons he points 
out for this change are extremely interesting. 


Warp Muir CONTRIBUTES a fascinating 
study of the world’s greatest gambling place, 
which he entitled ‘‘ The Ironic Monte Carlo.” 
The article gives a new and unusual view of 
Monte Carlo, and although not intended to 
convey information is full of interesting facts 
not usually known about the little princi- 
pality of Monaco, which is the greatest para- 
dox on the map of Europe. 


ANENT THE ATTENTION being attracted 
to our Naval Academy by the unfortunate 
hazing of Midshipman Meriwether, readers 
will be especially interested in an article in 
the May number, entitled ‘The Unwritten 
Laws of Our Two Government Academies.” 
We have obtained authentic information of 
the details of the codes by which the stu- 
dents govern themselves at both Annapolis 
and West Point, and have spread these before 
the reader, so that he may judge for himself 
what are the elements in an extremely inter- 
esting problem now confronting the Naval 
Academy—viz., the suppression of hazing, a 
thing which has been successfully accom- 
plished at West Point. The article is an- 
other of the efforts—for which APPLETON’s 
MAGAZINE is becoming famous—to help the 
public in getting at the real facts. 


THERE ARE TWO STORIES in the May num- 
ber of which we are proud. One is “The 
Way of a Maid,” by Will Payne—a daring 
attempt in fiction, which in the hands of a 
less clever writer than Mr. Payne would 
have proved unsuccessful. As it is, the 
author has given us, with wonderfully keen 


insight, a beautiful narrative of a young 
girl’s character in development, told in her 
own words with the complete naivelé of 
maidenhood. 

The other story is ‘“The March of the Sea- 
sons,” by Mary Heaton Vorse, and is worthy 
of a place among the best of those short 
stories which deal in the analysis of human 
circumstances as modified by human wills, 
and vice versa. The illustrations for this 
story are by W. L. Jacobs, and are excellent 
examples of the illustration that really illus- 
trates; for Mr. Jacobs has handled in a re- 
markably adequate manner material in itself 
difficult to illustrate at all. 

To say that we are proud of these two 
stories is far from saying that we are ashamed 
of the other fiction in the May number. A 
“ripping” good story by James Branch 
Cabell, called “Actors All,” takes us back 
to the days of Tunbridge Wells and the Jaco- 
bites, and weaves an intricate plot about a 
love incident. It is not allowable to say that 
a lady is the hero of a story, but in this in- 
stance the lady certainly acts heroically, as 
well as cleverly, and wins all the honors, as 
well as the life of the man she loves. 

Karl Edwin Harriman writes for the May 
number one of the best of his “Tales of the 
American Desert” that we have thus far pub- 
lished. It is called “‘The Way of the Land,” 
and is a wonderfully true picture of cowboy 
sentiment and finer feeling. 

A remarkably strong story, depicting con- 
ditions among the Southern mountaineers, 
is ‘‘From the Cell,” by Arthur E. McFar- 
lane. It is a vivid picture of the condi- 
tions from which arise the feuds in these 
localities. 

The great serial, ‘‘In Cure of Her Soul,” 
by Frederic J. Stimson (J. S. of Dale”), 
moves with splendid sweep through several 
more chapters, unfolding more and more in- 
timately the development of a real man. 

A charming and appropriate poem, “‘ The 
Wheat,” by Elizabeth Kemper Adams, and 
an equally satisfying sonnet by Abigail James, 
entitled ‘‘The Wayside Brook,” have been 
decorated attractively by the artist and will 
grace the pages of the May number, together 
with shorter verse by Lloyd Osbourne and 
Isabella Howe Fiske. 

A prose poem by Frank H. Sweet, entitled 
“A Corner of an Old Pasture,” is full of the 
love of nature. It is illustrated with two 
sympathetic drawings by Frank French. 
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APPLETON’S BOOK GOSSIP 


AN argument has arisen and raged within 
the house of Appleton, as to whether novels 
with a man or a woman as the principal 
character are most interesting to the public. 
One faction maintains that it makes no dif- 
ference, and that it is merely a matter of how 
well the character is portrayed. Man and 
woman, they say, are equally interesting in 
fiction. Looking over the Appleton list it is 
a little difficult to decide. ‘‘ David Harum,” 
with its glaring sale of a million copies, would 
seem to uphold the side of man; yet the best 
selling book of recent years is “‘ Nancy Stair,” 
a most delightful heroine. There seems to 
be a preponderance of heroes on Appleton’s 
spring list. 

“The Great Refusal,” by Maxwell Gray, 
the author of “The Silence of Dean Mait- 
land,” is devoted almost exclusively to the 
doingS of men. The women in it are well 
drawn and fascinating, but they appear 
chiefly as influences on the lives of men. Yet 
this is counted one of the strongest books on 
the list. 

In “The Healers,” by Maarten Maartens, 
the author of “‘ Dorothea” and “‘ God’s Fool,” 
the men are also the principal characters, and 
the vicissitudes of their careers furnish the 
chief interest. The book is a satire on mod- 
ern medicine, and the women in it have all 
the common sense. This is a rather startling 
reversal of the usual order of things in fiction. 

That “A Lady in Waiting,” by Charles 
Woodcock Savage, is devoted almost exclu- 
sively to the doings of the heroine is indicated 
by the title. ‘The book is in the form of the 
diary of a little French aristocrat, and a most 
fascinating patrician little lady she proves to 
be. It is a peep behind the scenes at the 
sweet thoughts and mind of a lovely girl, and 
who dares to assert that there is any better 
reading? 

Again, in “The Lake,” by George Moore, 
the man, or rather the priest, is the hero, and 
the influence is the woman. This is a book 
of subtle psychology, in which a woman 
awakes the latent ambition and worldliness 


in the mind of a priest exclusively by means of 
her letters. The priest has every reason to 
distrust her influence, and yet he finally yields 
to it, and abandons the priesthood to go out 
and fight in the great world alone. 

In “Fishers of Men,” by S. R. Crockett, 
there is still another variation, and the hero is 
a boy. Ever since the exquisite story of 
“Oliver Twist,” the boy hero has commanded 
both respect and interest, and the little hero 
of this book is worthy of his prototype. He, 
too, falls in with thieves and does things which 
he does not understand, but, thanks to the 
‘Fisher of Men,”’ he comes through with his 
mind and soul unscathed. A rather unique 
feature of this book is a graphic description 
of a burglary from the burglars’ point of view. 

All of Lloyd Osbourne’s heroes are men in 
his book on the South Sea Islands, “‘ Wild Jus- 


tice.” But he makes his women surpassingly 
attractive. Elinor Macartney Lane, on the 


other hand, she who created ‘‘ Nancy Stair,” 
has an equally delicious heroine for her new 
novel, ‘All for the Love of a Lady.” Both 
of her recent heroines have been so attractive 
that the side issue was taken up as to whether 
a man can create as attractive a heroine as a 
woman. The publishers think that Charles 
Woodcock Savage’s “A Lady in Waiting ” 
is a sufficient answer; but if not, think of 
Beatrix in “‘Henry Esmond’’! 

In “The Triumphs of Eugéne Valmont,” 
Robert Barr has made a semi-humorous, 
eminently fallible detective the hero. If this 
were not dignified book gossip one might al- 
most say that Eugene Valmont was the goat. 

Arthur Henry Vesey has followed his former 
custom in having a hero in his latest book, 
“The Castle of Lies.” This is-a highly ex- 
citing romance of the sort that makes the 
reader forget sleep, and banishes thought of 
all else while one is reading it. 

“In Cure of her Soul,” by Alfred Jesup 
Stimson (“J. S. of Dale”), treats chiefly of 
the soul of the hero who undertakes the cure 
of the soul of a girl. This is a book which 
would seem to vindicate those who maintain 
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that a man should be the principal character 
ina book. And yet the strongest and sweetest 
character in the book is a girl. 

“The Tracer of Lost Persons,” by Robert 





ISEULT 
The heroine of ‘¢ All for the Love of a Lady.”” 


W. Chambers, is a humorous story which 
brings a reminiscent flavor of “Tole,” with its 
seven heroines. Mr. Chambers is one of the 
writers who has struck the happy medium, 


and makes his men and women equally in- 
teresting and important to the tale. 

In Molly Elliot Seawell’s fantasy, ‘‘The 
Chateau of Montplaisir,” it would be diffi- 
cult to tell which is the most im- 
portant character. They are all 
delightful, all necessary to the plot, 
and no one preponderates. ‘This 
may be another instance of the 
happy medium. 

The title alone of “Letters to 
Women in Love,” by Mrs. John 
Van Vorst, is enough to arrest the 
attention of any man. The fact 
that the letters are those written by 
a woman of experience to some of 
her younger, more impulsive sisters 
only makes it seem more desirable. 
Here is an instance of the female 
heroine to the Nth power, and 
yet no one will deny its interest. 
Perhaps this may be attributed 
to the universal interest in love 
stories. 

“The Private War,” by Louis 
Joseph Vance, is a book of modern 
intrigue in war time, carried on by 
men. But the whole action centers 
about a woman. 

“The False Gods,” by George 
Horace Lorimer, author of “‘ Letters 
of a Self-Made Merchant to His 
Son,” is a reporter story. The 
hero is a man reporter, but again 
the action centers about a woman. 

Finally, “‘ Marcelle the Mad,” by 
Seth Cook Comstock, is the story 
of a female Robin Hood in the 
time of Louis XI and Charles the 
Bold. Marcelle is at the head of 
a band of discontented tradesfolk, 
and spends her days in merry fashion rob- 
bing the rich and feeding the poor. It would 
be well if more heroines were addicted to 
this habit. 
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Drawn by Arthur 


“*This is very unfair, the duke complained.” 
—‘* Actors All,’’ page 586. 





